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CHAPTER  I 

THE  Eastern  Counties  Express  pulled  up  and  decanted 
its  passengers  into  the  echoing  spaces  of  Liverpool 
Street  station.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
but  nevertheless  the  tide  surged  slowly  towards  the 
barriers,  broken  and  checked  by  statuesque  porters 
with  barrows  of  luggage,  and  lapping  strenuously 
about  the  edges  of  piles  of  trunks  and  suit-cases  flung 
from  the  vans.  Although  it  was  still  early  in  a  spring 
afternoon  the  light  filtered  dimly  through  the  smoky 
roof  and  the  big  arc  lamps  blazed  sulkily  as  though 
resentful  of  shining  before  it  was  properly  dark.  A 
big  engine  panted  and  gave  to  the  clamour  a  pulse  of 
rhythm. 

After  the  first  rush  had  nearly  emptied  the  carriages, 
a  young  man  stepped  slowly  from  a  third-class  com- 
partment carrying  in  his  hand  a  bulging,  old-fashioned 
Gladstone  bag,  scarred  with  the  wounds  of  many  a 
long-forgotten  journey.  He  set  it  down  quickly  as 
though  already  weary  of  its  weight  and  stood  looking 
vaguely  about  him.  He  lifted  his  tweed  cap  and 
pushed  a  hand  through  his  short  hair,  so  naturally  as 
to  show  that  this  was  a  habit  with  him.  Then  he  dug 
his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  light  overcoat 
and  stood  quite  still,  his  slight  figure  almost  rigid,  his 
grey  eyes  vacant,  his  head  thrown  a  little  back.  He 
sniffed  the  suppressed  odours  of  the  station,  and  his 
lips  bent  downwards  in  a  small  bitter  smile,  for  to  him 
the  air  seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  searching, 
revolting  smell  of  raw  beef  suet. 

It  was  from  that  sickening  stodgy  reek  that  he  had 
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fled  to  London,  and  so  fervently  did  he  loathe  it  that 
it  seemed  to  have  pursued  him,  caught  him  and  enfolded 
him  in  its  nauseating  breath.  There  was  no  escape — 
the  very  world  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
stench  of  beef  suet.  The  din  and  glamour  of  a  great 
railway  terminus,  the  adventure  of  a  first  visit  to 
London,  made  no  impression  as  yet  upon  the  young 
man.  His  tanned,  sombre  face,  compressed  lips  and 
tilted  chin  expressed  disgust — almost  despair,  as 
though  mind  and  body  alike  were  imprisoned  in  an 
impenetrable  atmosphere  of  beef  suet. 

As  he  stood  there  upon  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
adventure  that  may  lift  a  young  man's  heart  to  alert 
and  magnificent  response  to  the  challenge  of  life,  the 
past  caught  him  by  the  sleeve  and  held  him.  As  he 
looked  back  over  his  life,  every  event,  every  circum- 
stance seemed  to  have  conspired  maliciously  not  only 
to  thrust  him  into  the  butcher's  trade,  but  to  give  him 
that  training  which  would  most  predispose  him  to  hate 
it. 

He  stood  idly  upon  the  platform  as  though  compelled 
against  his  will  to  recall  in  broken  snatches  recollections 
which  were  a  heavier  burden  than  the  bag  which  he 
had  set  down  at  his  feet.  He  recalled  his  mother 
dimly,  tenderly.  He  remembered  how  her  eyes  smiled 
at  him  until  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  how  he 
wondered  and  grieved  when,  after  that,  they  smiled 
no  more.  He  thought  of  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
hearing  stories  seated  upon  her  lap  at  bed-time,  and 
the  energy  with  which  she  had  washed  his  ears.  He 
clung  to  those  scattered  memories  of  his  first  seven 
happy  years,  which  had  been  his  mother's  gift  to  him, 
as  though  they  were  separate  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  knew  now  that  her  death  had 
been  the  beginning  of  misfortune. 

He  recalled,  too,  the  flickering,  irritated  eyes  of  his 
father,  the  torrents  of  bitter  speech,  the  long,  proud 
silences  which  had  seemed  so  dreadful.  He  had  always 
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been  scared  of  his  father's  sorrow.  It  had  been  a 
barrier  between  them,  not  because  it  was  deliberately 
forced  upon  him,  but  because  he  had  been  sensitive 
enough  always  to  feel  its  presence.  He  recoiled  from 
a  bitter  word  or  a  savage  glance  even  when  it  was  not 
directed  at  him.  Even  as  a  little  boy  his  father's 
tragedy  had  hurt  him  so  much  that  the  love  the  elder 
man  lavished  upon  his  son  was  tainted,  and  never 
quite  overcame  the  dark  brooding  shadow.  The  flavour 
of  dusty  books,  his  father's  brusque  movements  among 
them,  the  little  shop  full  of  shelves,  the  customers, 
hasty  and  leisurely,  who  bought  a  book  and  went  out, 
or  lingered  to  chat  with  a  second-hand  bookseller 
who  had  been  forced  by  ill  health  to  abandon  a  pro- 
mising career  as  a  scholar,  and  to  bury  his  talents  and 
pride  in  the  decrepit  old  bookshop  in  a  quiet  East 
Anglian  town — all  these  had  gone  to  the  making  of  the 
boy,  had  filled  and  fashioned  him.  Then  when  the 
shop  was  closed  his  father  had  educated  him,  battling 
with  irritation,  suppressing  impatience  ;  and  with  the 
zest  of  a  born  teacher  and  a  passionate  desire  to  set 
his  son  upon  the  track  of  scholarship  he  himself  had 
been  forced  to  quit  he  had  taught  the  boy,  always 
willing  enough  to  learn,  all  that  he  knew.  He  filled 
his  mind  with  languages  and  literature,  with  history 
and  mathematics.  He  had  taught  the  boy  to  love 
beauty,  to  love  scholarship,  to  love  courage.  Uncon- 
sciously he  had  planted  in  his  son  the  seeds  of  his  own 
bitter  resentment  against  the  Fate  which  had  struck 
him  down,  a  vague  but  rather  haunting  fear  of  life, 
and  a  passionate  clinging  to  the  idea  of  courage  as  the 
only  shield  worthy  of  a  man's  bearing.  The  big, 
shabby,  keen-faced  man  had  wakened  a  love  in  his 
son  which  was  so  different  from  the  love  he  kept  for 
his  mother's  memory.  It  was  colder — less  passionate  ; 
it  seemed  never  far  removed  from  dread. 

Then  he  remembered  how  the  quick,  peremptory 
gestures  had  suddenly  been  stilled,  and  his  father's 
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sorrows  forgotten  ;  how  he  had  stood  alone  in  the  shop 
full  of  books  with,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  friend  in  the 
world.  He  had  been  sixteen  years  old  then,  and  it 
seemed  an  eternity  of  years  ago.  He  had  looked  with 
despair  upon  the  laden  shelves,  for  his  father,  his  mind 
absorbed  by  one  idea,  had  taught  his  son  his  learning, 
but  nothing  else.  He  knew  nothing  of  business, 
nothing  of  earning  a  living,  nothing  of  the  practical 
issues  of  life.  They  were  terrible  to  the  boy  at  that 
time,  those  books  ;  they  seemed  piled  upon  his  very 
soul,  a  dead  weight  he  had  no  skill  to  lift.  And  upstairs 
his  father  lay  unconscious  and  uncaring,  waiting  for 
death.  He  had  been  stricken  down  suddenly,  unexpec- 
tedly, and  lingered  unconscious  for  a  few  days.  Then 
he  died  without  a  word  spoken.  Apart  from  the  visits 
of  the  doctor,  hurried  and  perfunctory,  the  boy  had 
been  alone.  He  watched  by  his  father's  bed,  ate  such 
food  as  he  found  in  the  house  and  waited,  the  books 
pressing  upon  his  brain  and  stupefying  it. 

He  remembered  how  later  he  had  stood  motionless 
and  alone,  looking  at  the  brass  plate  on  his  father's 
coffin  as  it  lay  in  the  little  room  over  the  shop,  waiting 
for  the  undertaker's  men  to  carry  it  away,  looking  at 
the  graven  words,  "  William  Russell  Flint,"  as  though 
they  had  some  hidden  meaning,  some  important, 
necessary  message  for  him  which  he  was  quite  unable 
to  receive.  He  stood  there  staring,  staring,  trying  to 
understand.  There  it  was  that  he  had  been  found  by 
old  Ned  Howthwaite,  the  butcher  in  the  High  Street, 
with  whom  he  and  his  father  had  some  slight 
acquaintance.  He  remembered  now  how  he  had 
turned  angrily  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
clenching  his  fists  as  though  to  defend  his  father  to 
the  last,  and  how  the  door  had  burst  open  and  old 
Ned  had  run  in,  his  face  all  flushed  with  hurry  and 
distress. 

"  Peter,  lad,  they've  only  just  told  me.  Why 
didn't  you  send  round  ?  I  didn't  know  anything 
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about  it.  Bear  up,  lad,  bear  up.  He  didn't  suffer,  I 
hear  ?  " 

"  No,  there  was  no  pain." 

"  He  was  a  gentleman,  your  father,  Peter.  I  didn't 
know  him  too  well — honestly,  I  was  a  bit  afraid  of 
him,  but  he  did  me  the  biggest  favour  one  man  can 
do  another — he  educated  my  boy  Dick  and  tried  to 
make  him  a  gentleman  as  he  made  you,  Peter.  And 
he  damned  my  eyes  when  I  wanted  to  pay  for  it  too — 
a  fine  man,  a  great  scholar  I'm  told,  and — dead.  Eh, 
well,  it's  hard ;  and  yet  he  doesn't  suffer,  lad — not 
any  more.  What'll  you  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know  at  all." 

"  Is  there  a  will — any  private  means — property  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  We  didn't  talk  about  things  like 
that." 

"  Well,  well.  I'll  stand  by  you.  Be  a  man,  Peter, 
and  afterwards  " — he  jerked  his  thumb  at  the  shiny 
varnished  coffin — "  you  shall  come  home  with  me. 
Mother  will  be  glad  to  have  you." 

Peter  Flint  remembered  the  immense  relief  of  these 
words,  as  though  the  grip  of  a  hand  clutching  his  throat 
had  been  relaxed.  He  was  not  alone,  after  all ;  there 
were  people  who  cared,  who  would  interpose  a  barrier 
between  him  and  the  unknown.  He  heard  old  Ned 
grumbling  at  the  old  fool  of  a  doctor  who  had  never 
said  a  word  about  the  illness  and  the  boy  all  alone  in 
the  house.  Then  the  undertaker's  men  had  come  and 
he  had  gone  with  old  Ned  to  the  graveside,  and  said 
good-bye  to  his  father.  He  did  not  understand  it  all, 
and  it  worried  him  to  feel  his  mind  slipping  and 
recoiling  from  the  hard  significance  of  fact.  Old  Ned 
had  come  back  with  him  to  the  bookshop  and  they  made 
a  search  for  papers.  There  was  nothing  but  a  few 
receipts  and  the  manuscript  of  an  unfinished  book  on 
early  Greek  poetry.  Peter  turned  it  over  and  noticed 
how  long  ago  it  seemed  to  have  been  begun,  how  long 
since  it  had  been  abandoned.  To  Peter  it  furnished  the 
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last  dreadful  act  of  the  tragedy — the  unfinished  book. 
Old  Ned  growled  a  little  at  the  absence  of  insurance 
policies.  The  man  had  been  like  a  child  immersed 
in  play.  There  was  no  will,  no  trace  of  insurance, 
nothing  saved  ;  nothing  for  the  boy  but  the  lease  of 
the  house  and  the  stock  of  musty  books.  So,  muttering, 
he  turned  over  oddments  of  paper  and  searched 
vainly  for  some  evidence  of  a  practical  man's  foresight, 
while  Peter  sat  with  the  heap  of  manuscript  on  his 
knee  and  stared  at  his  father's  formidable  faded  writing. 

After  that  Peter  had  gone  to  live  with  the  Howth- 
waites  over  the  butcher's  shop  in  the  High  Street. 
Old  Ned  was  warm  as  any  tradesman  in  the  town,  but 
he  lived  over  his  shop,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him.  He  helped  Peter  to  get  rid  of  the  books  and  the 
lease  of  the  bookshop,  and  when  they  were  sold  he 
invested  the  money  for  the  boy  in  sound  securities. 
In  the  meanwhile  Peter  continued  to  live  with  him. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  in  the  long  run  he  had 
got  the  better  of  the  proud  scholar  and  was  wiping 
off  the  sense  of  inferiority  which  the  free  education  of 
his  son  had  imposed  upon  him.  Apart  from  that, 
however,  he  liked  Peter,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
stand  by  him.  He  said  he  would,  and  he  kept  his 
word  in  a  dogged,  bluff  way  which  there  was  no  gain- 
saying. He  took  Peter  into  his  own  business  and 
promised  him  a  partnership  with  Dick  in  some  year's 
time.  He  was  going  to  retire  then  and  devote  himself 
to  local  affairs. 

"  Meat  isn't  classy,  I  know,  Peter.  Nobody  takes  off 
his  hat  to  me  for  all  my  money  I'm  only  old  Ned 
Howthwaite  the  butcher.  But  a  balance  at  the  bank 
is  worth  more  than  having  hats  touched,  and,  properly 
handled,  meat  pays.  I'll  be  an  alderman  before  I  die, 
perhaps  mayor,  all  because  of  meat,  prime  home 
grown — none  of  your  imported  stuff.  You  stick  to 
meat  and  you  and  Dick  may  be  aldermen  too.  It's 
true  I'll  never  be  a  gentleman,  but,  as  every  tradesman 
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knows,  a  bob  in  the  till  from  a  tinker  is  better  than 
a  quid  in  a  gentleman's  account." 

So  Peter  had  begun  an  apprecticeship  to  meat,  and 
did  his  level  best  to  learn  the  trade  for  six  long  years, 
until,  in  fact,  the  creeping,  permeating  odour  of  beef 
suet  had  sunk  into  his  very  brain.  Of  all  the  varied 
disgusts  which  might  have  afflicted  him  in  the  business 
it  was  beef  suet  which  had  selected  him  as  a  special 
victim.  He  fought  hard  trying  to  overcome  his 
loathing,  but  in  the  end  it  had  overcome  him,  and 
again  Ned  Howthwaite  showed  himself  a  man  of  sense 
and  a  true  friend.  He  had  not  grumbled  or  felt  injured. 
He  accepted  the  fact  and  helped  Peter  as  best  he  could. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  something  hi  Peter's 
passionate  desire  to  go  to  London,  that  he  was  a  cut 
above  meat,  that  he  ought  to  be  somewhere  where  his 
learning  would  be  appreciated.  He  obtained  from  his 
friends  letters  of  introduction  to  business  men  in 
London.  He  gave  some  to  Peter  himself,  and  finally 
he  had  come  down  to  the  station  to  see  Peter  off,  and 
to  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  expedition  to  make  his 
fortune. 

"  And  if  you  don't  make  it,  Peter,  come  back  to  the 
meat,  to  Dick  and  old  Ned.  The  partnership  will 
always  be  open  to  you,  and  if  I'm  gone  before  you 
come,  Dick's  of  the  same  mind  with  me.  We're  rough 
but  we  mean  well  by  you,  lad.  Good  luck  to  you,  and 
let  us  know  how  you  get  on." 

Then,  as  the  train  moved  away,  he  had  thrust  a 
note-case  into  Peter's  hand  and  trotted  a  little  beside 
the  carriage  as  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station. 
Then  he  pulled  up,  puffing  and  waving  his  hat  till  the 
brown  head  sticking  out  of  the  carriage  window  was 
out  of  sight.  At  last  he  had  blown  his  nose  vigorously 
and  stumped  back  to  his  shop.  "  What  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured,"  he  thought,  "  and  no  man  can  do 
more  than  his  best." 

When  Ned's  thick-set  figure  could  no  longer  be 
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distinguished,  Peter  drew  in  his  head  and  sat  down. 
He  felt  forlorn  and  rather  prickly  about  the  eyes.  In 
his  pocket  he  had  nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  his  savings 
over  six  years.  He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  coat  to 
make  sure  they  were  safe.  He  examined  the  pocket- 
book  old  Ned  had  given  him.  In  it  were  six  five 
pound  notes  and — gentle  reminder — a  book  of  stamps. 
Peter  laughed  and  choked  over  it,  and  then  settling 
down  in  his  corner  had  looked  out  at  the  flat,  hastening 
fields.  He  wondered,  wondered  all  the  way  to  London, 
and  was  still  wondering,  motionless  and  alone  upon 
the  platform  of  Liverpool  Street  station. 

Presently  a  sting  of  self-consciousness  wakened  him. 
The  reek  of  beef  suet  of  which  the  station  was  full  came 
from  him.  Slowly  and  surely  he  was  infecting  London 
with  it.  Everybody  must  know  it  was  spreading  from 
him.  He  picked  up  his  bag  in  a  flurry  and  hurried 
away,  plunging  out  of  the  station  into  the  busy  un- 
known streets  of  London,  as  if  the  devil  were  at  his 
heels.  He  walked  fast  without  in  the  least  knowing 
where  he  was  going.  His  one  desire  was  to  leave 
behind — for  ever,  if  possible — the  soft,  overpowering 
odour  of  beef  suet. 


CHAPTER  II 

IT  was  the  sight  of  the  Tower  Bridge  which  shut  the 
gates  of  Peter  Flint's  dreams.  He  saw  the  twin  towers, 
the  gleam  of  water  and  the  grey  mass  of  the  Tower  of 
London  on  his  right.  He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
pushed  on  until  he  reached  the  curved  footway  at  the 
base  of  the  first  tower.  Here  he  dropped  his  bag  and, 
leaning  upon  the  parapet,  looked  out  over  the  river 
busy  with  tugs  and  barges  passing  rapidly  or  slowly 
between  the  steamers  loading  and  unloading  at  the 
quays.  Then  his  glance  wandered  to  the  dignity  of 
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ancient  stone  and  to  the  sky,  misty  and  yet  brilliant 
with  rich  sunset  colours  subdued. 

He  did  not  need  to  be  told  where  he  was.  The  books 
in  his  father's  shop  had  pictured  London  for  him, 
London  hi  all  ages  and  in  all  moods.  There  is  nothing 
quite  so  popular  in  the  way  of  second-hand  books  as 
those  describing  and  picturing  London  ;  there  is  always 
a  brisk  demand  for  such  books,  and  William  Flint  had 
always  a  good  supply  of  them.  Peter  had  looked  at 
them  all  and  read  many  of  them.  What  he  had  read 
he  never  forgot.  London  haunted  him  like  a  passion. 

It  is  true  he  found  the  reality  presented  strange 
variations  from  his  recollections — it  had  life.  But  he 
knew  where  he  stood  at  last.  The  milky  twilight  of 
London's  spring  softened  all  the  harsh  outlines  and 
cloaked  the  distance  with  loveliness.  Peter  stood  at 
gaze,  his  mind  leaping  from  memory  to  memory,  his 
lips  repeating  in  a  whisper  the  sentences  of  old  writers 
who  celebrated  their  city  in  fit  words.  For  all  his 
absorption  he  was  mindful  too  of  London's  reputation, 
and  he  kept  his  leg  twisted  about  his  Gladstone  bag. 
He  had  forgotten  time,  forgotten  strangeness.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  at  length  come  home,  and  his  eyes  roamed 
familiarly  as  though  in  search  of  those  differences 
which  separation  reveals.  This  was  his  own  personal 
heritage.  It  belonged  to  him  as  he  belonged  to  it. 
He  seemed  to  understand  it  by  instinct,  as  though 
London  were  an  old  friend  who  needed  no  introduction, 
no  explanation. 

When  the  light  had  dwindled  and  the  river  began  to 
gleam  with  lights  Peter  roused  himself,  buttoned  his 
coat  around  him  and  lifting  his  bag  moved  on  across 
the  bridge.  For  all  his  knowledge  London  was  merely 
a  name  to  him.  East  End  and  West  End — the  north 
side,  the  south  side,  were  all  the  same.  He  needed 
food  and  a  lodging  for  the  night.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
to  go  on  in  any  direction  and  he  would  find  what  he 
wanted.  Presently  a  Lyons  teashop  lured  him  and 
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satisfied  his  hunger  frugally.  He  knew  nothing  of 
life,  but  his  father  had  been  a  poor  man.  Peter  had 
acquired,  accidentally,  as  it  were,  some  understanding 
oi  the  value  of  money.  He  would  not  fling  it  about. 
Sitting  here  at  the  marble-topped  table  he  lelt  for  the 
first  time  thoroughly  a  man.  He  was  on  his  own. 
When  he  paid  his  bill  be  smiled  at  the  girl  in  the  cash 
desk  and  went  out  like  a  conqueror,  but  before  the  door 
swung  behind  him  he  pushed  it  open  again  and  returned 
to  the  almost  empty  shop.  He  spoke  to  the  girl  in 
the  cash  desk,  his  words  broadened  with  the  country 
accent  which,  in  spite  of  his  father,  he  could  never  quite 
overcome. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  help  me  ?  I  want  a  room — 
for  to-night,  at  least — and  I  don't  quite  know  where  to 

go." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  looked  at  him  frostily  and 
seemed  to  be  turning  his  remark  over  in  her  mind  in 
the  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  hidden  ugly  mean- 
ings. But  looking  him  over  with  experienced  eyes  she 
smiled,  nodded  and  scribbled  an  address  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

"  Go  there.  It  isn't  far  away.  It's  cheap  and  fairly 
clean." 

"  Thank  you.    You  are  very  kind." 

"  No.     You're  up  from  the  country,  aren't  you  ?  " 

'  Yes.     How  did  you  guess  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  guess — 1  knew.  It  sticks  out  all  over  you. 
Go  back  before  it's  too  late." 

"  But  I've  only  just  come." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Go  back  before  you're 
spoiled." 

He  smiled  confidently  and  lifted  his  cap. 

"  No.  I've  come  to  stay.  Thank  you,  and  good 
night." 

The  girl  shrugged  pityingly  and  went  on  with  her 
work.  Peter  walked  on  steadily,  his  bag  dragging  at 
his  shoulder  until  he  met  a  policeman.  From  him  he 
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got  a  direction  and  walked  on,  hoping  that  it  might 
not  be  far ;  the  bag  was  beginning  to  make  its  weight 
felt.  He  found  the  house  presently,  a  flat-chested, 
thin  wisp  of  a  house  in  a  dirty  street,  looking  as  if  it 
had  grown  thin  by  the  pressure  of  similar  houses  on 
either  side.  In  the  dim  light  it  seemed  to  be  built  of 
some  colourless  plastic  fabric  that  might  be  pushed 
and  kneaded  into  any  shape.  It  was  protected  from 
the  pavement  by  a  line  of  crazy  railings.  A  gate  which 
screeched  upon  its  hinges  led  to  a  few  dirty  steps, 
terminating  in  a  battered  and  dingy  front  door.  Below 
was  a  dismal  basement  area  smelling  of  cats  and  lit 
dimly  by  a  light  escaping  through  a  slit  in  a  torn  blind. 
Two  and  two  the  windows  climbed  to  the  roof,  four 
rows  of  them  all  exactly  alike,  all  closed,  all  dark  to 
the  street.  Above  the  front  door  a  broken  fanlight 
gave  a  hint  of  a  narrow  ill-lit  passage. 

Peter  knocked  and  was  rather  startled  to  find  it 
open  almost  before  his  hand  had  dropped  to  his  side. 
A  fat  woman,  with  a  blouse  nominally  white  billowing 
over  a  black  skirt,  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  What  do  you  want,  young  feller  ?  " 

"  I  want  a  room  for  to-night — if  you  have  one 
vacant." 

"  That's  all  right.  I  thought  you  was  the  rates,  but 
I  don't  let  rooms  not  for  less  than  a  week,  and  cash  in 
advance  too." 

"  I  don't  mind  staying  a  week  if  the  room  suits  me." 

"  Suits  you  ?  It  you  wants  Buckingham  Palace 
you'd  better  go  there.  My  rooms  is  all  right.  Would 
you  want  to  be  done  for  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  done  for/  please  ?  " 

"  Why  breakfasts — suppers.  I  means  victuals, 
young  man.  Because  what  you  'as  you  pays  for 
according.  Fires  extra,  of  course,  likewise  washing, 
but  I  don't  make  no  charge  for  the  cruet.  Make  up 
your  mind  quick  because  I  can't  stay  arguing  on  the 
doorstep  all  night  and  me  with  six  suppers  to  get,  to 
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say  nothing  of  my  own  and  my  husband  what  is  a 
night  watchman  to  get  off  to  work.  Come  in  or  get 
out  sharp." 

"  I  think  that  will  do.  I  shan't  want  anything  more 
to-night.  May  I  see  the  room  ?  " 

"  Come  in,  laddie,  come  in.  I'll  show  you  a  room  as 
you  wouldn't  get  the  likes  of  at  the  price  in  London. 
The  last  chap  as  had  it  died  in  it." 

"  What  of,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Of  sorrer  because  I  give  him  a  week's  notice  to  quit 
on  account  of  him  coming  home  drunk  as  a  blinking 
owl.  'E'd  been  with  me  five  years  pretty  near,  and  it 
fair  broke  'is  'eart  to  be  given  the  bird.  But  it  ain't 
catching,  that  complaint,  and  the  room's  been  cleaned 
since  he  was  took  out  and  the  bedclothes  changed,  and 
only  on  the  bed  for  a  fortnight  too.  There  you  are, 
dearie — drat  these  stairs  ! — there's  the  room.  Fifteen 
bob  a  week  with  breakfast  and  supper  if  best  American 
cheddar  and  cocoa  is  good  enough  fer  your  'ighness 
before  retiring  to  slumber.  I  don't  do  no  cooking  at 
night,  not  at  any  price,  excepting  if  I  fancies  something 
tasty  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  apartment.  And 
talking  of  price,  it  will  be  fifteen  bob,  dearie,  before 
you  lays  a  'and  on  that  counterpane,  which  was  made 
by  my  Aunt  'Annah  down  by  Deptford  Creek  afore  you 
was  born  or  thought  of.  I'm  Jane  Gooderson,  and  if  I 
says  a  room  is  clean  you  don't  need  to  go  poking  your 
fingers  in  corners  for  dust,  and  if  I  says  a  bed's  comfort- 
able you  don't  need  to  look  it  over  with  a  tin  of  Keat- 
ing's  in  one  'and  and  a  fly-swatter  in  the  other.  You 
can  trust  me,  young  man,  and  I'll  trust  you,  subject 
to  rent  being  paid  regular  in  advance.  What  might 
your  name  be  ?  " 

"  Peter  Flint." 

"  A  nice  name  enough  too.  No  frills  on  it  and 
spelled  easy.  You  ain't  a  foreigner." 

"No."   ' 

"  Good  again  1     I  ain't  got  nothing  against  foreigners 
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except  that  I  don't  like  'em,  and  that's  enough  for 
Jane  Gooderson.  Now  listen  to  me,  Peter  Flint. 
You're  young,  you're  up  from  the  country,  I  can  see, 
and  I  likes  the  looks  of  you.  Them  I  likes  I  likes,  and 
treats  according ;  likewise  them  I  scorns  I  scorns 
'earty,  and  out  they  goes  out  of  my  'ouse.  Just  you 
remember  that.  No  coming  'ome  blind,  laddie,  no 
staying  out  all  night,  no  disgusting  pantechnicons  in 
your  room  with  song  and  dance  and  broken  bottles. 
'Ere's  a  latchkey.  I  bolts  the  front  door  when  I  goes 
to  bed,  and  if  you  'ain't  in  you  stays  out — see  ?  Eleven 
o'clock  punctual — unless  I  'appen  to  'ave  'ad  one  over 
the  eight — I  bolts  that  door.  Mind  you're  bolted  in 
and  not  out.  I'm  quiet  I  am,  quiet  and  respectable  ; 
likewise  this  'ouse  is  quiet  and  respectable.  No  monkey 
tricks  with  Jane  Gooderson  or  out  you  goes,  and  I 
wouldn't  keep  you  not  if  you  was  to  go  on  your  bended 
knees  and  holler." 

"  I  think  you'll  find  I'm  quiet,  Mrs.  Gooderson." 
"  I  'opes  I  shall,  and  don't  you  disappoint  me.  The 
young  gents  and  ladies  I  does  for  is  respectable  or  I 
chuck  'em  on  the  street  quick,  and  they  don't  put  on 
no  airs  neither,  not  with  Jane  Gooderson.  I  don't 
mind  friendliness — I'm  a  friendly  soul  myself — and 
don't  mind  a  bit  'o  fun  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
place,  but  airs  'igh  and  'aughty  don't  go  down  with 
me.  Got  a  job  ?  " 

"  Not  yet.     I'm  expecting  to  get  one  very  soon." 
"  It  ain't  so  easy,  laddie.     Remember,  no  credit.     If 
you  don't  pay  regular,  in  advance,  I've  done  with  you — 
finished.     And  now  if  you've  done  talking  I'll  'op  it 
and  write  your  receipt  out  neat  and  regular." 

Left  to  himself,  Peter  examined  his  little  room  with 
interest.  It  was  square,  bare  and  clean.  The  iron 
bedstead  was  battered  with  long  service.  There  was  a 
rickety  table  under  the  window  with  a  faded  red  cloth 
on  it,  and  in  a  corner  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  several 
knobs  missing,  supported  a  mirror  so  weary  of  reflecting 
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faces  that  parts  of  it  had  gone  out  of  business  altogether 
and  the  rest  gave  a  bilious  green  tinge  to  all  reflections. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  linoleum  of  which  traces  of 
pattern  remained  only  in  the  corners  or  under  the  bed. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  vast  roses,  brown  with 
long  blooming,  and  over  the  iron,  painted  mantelpiece 
was  a  picture  of  a  long,  lean  lady  in  a  sort  of  complicated 
nightdress  watching  with  an  expression  of  intense 
dismay  a  sickly  swan  floating  on  a  placid  puddle.  By 
the  window  an  electric  light  cloaked  in  a  torn  paper 
shade  shed  a  dubious  radiance.  Yet  Peter  liked  the 
room. 

He  unpacked,  and  when  everything  was  tidily  put 
away  he  pushed  the  empty  bag  under  the  bed.  He  sat 
down  by  the  table  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair  and 
smiled,  his  eyes  alight  with  the  dim  radiance  of  dreams. 
Already  he  had  made  a  home  for  himself ;  it  had  the 
right  friendly  feeling.  As  he  sat  looking  at  nothing 
he  could  recall  every  detail  of  the  room  as  though  he 
had  lived  in  it  for  years.  He  could  have  drawn  a 
tolerably  accurate  sketch  map  of  the  cracks  in  the 
ceiling.  He  glowed  with  a  sense  of  victory.  He  had 
not  felt  frightened,  he  fitted  without  effort.  Surely 
this  was  proof  that  he  need  not  feel  afraid  of  the  future 
in  London.  He  would  find  work,  settle  down  and 
forget  that  his  nostrils  had  ever  breathed  with  disgust 
the  suet-laden  air  of  the  butcher's  shop. 

He  was  independent  too.  Old  Ned  had  never 
reminded  him  that  he  was  receiving  charity.  Old  Ned 
didn't  think  in  that  way,  but  Peter  had  inherited  his 
father's  pride,  a  rather  sour  and  surly  independence, 
and  he  had  never  felt  quite  at  his  ease  with  Ned.  Now 
he  was  free  to  make  his  own  way  by  his  own  efforts. 
His  education  in  the  classics  had  at  least  given  him 
confidence  and  stability  of  mind,  and  he  had  always 
been  a  worker.  He  would  get  on  all  right. 

He  had  actually  a  very  simple  and  friendly  heart, 
knowing  evil  mostly  by  tradition  and  expecting  to 
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find  the  world  a  beautiful,  comradely  place  full  of 
happiness.  Love  to  him  was  a  dream  based  upon  the 
stories  of  old  times.  He  could  understand  the  passion 
of  Helen  for  Paris,  the  grief  of  Dido  and  the  tragedy 
of  Cleopatra,  but  the  girls  he  saw  and  to  whom  he  talked 
he  could  not  understand.  They  seemed  awkward  and 
their  awkwardness  tied  his  tongue  ;  moreover  they 
seemed  horribly  eager.  Dick  Howthwaite  could  fall 
in  love  once  a  week  and  enjoyed  it.  Peter  could  not 
imitate  him,  though  once  he  had  tried.  He  remembered 
walks  in  country  lanes,  talk  that  was  broken  and 
perplexed  kisses  that  were  meaningless  and  left  dis- 
turbing memories.  When  it  was  soon  over  Peter  was 
glad  to  be  back  to  his  dreams,  the  girl  glad  to  be 
finished  with  so  stupid  a  boy.  He  felt  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time,  that  there  was  something  far  finer  than 
giggles  and  easy  kisses,  something  that  would  have 
dignity  as  well  as  passion,  something  durable,  eternal. 
He  would  wait  for  that — perhaps  London  would  give 
him,  with  all  else,  a  love  that  was  worthy. 

But  presently  he  shook  away  his  dreams,  pulled  out 
his  fountain  pen,  and  wrote  to  Ned.  The  old  man 
deserved  the  first  word  and  Peter  wanted  to  talk,  even 
if  only  on  paper. 

"  DEAR  NED, 

"  I  couldn't  thank  you  properly  at  the  station 
for  your  generous  present  and  for  coming  to  see  me 
off,  because  everything  seemed  unreal.  I  thank 
you  now  most  heartily.  It  was  just  a  part  of  the 
kindness  you  have  always  shown  me.  You  know 
I  didn't  come  to  London  because  you  or  Mrs.  Ned 
or  Dick  had  ever  made  me  feel  other  than  welcome 
in  your  house.  It  wrasn't  that.  It  was  the  beastly 
beef  suet — you  know  and  understand,  don't  you  ? 
I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 

"  I  am  here  in  my  room  in  London — my  own  room. 
Of  course  my  father  and  my  mother  came  from 
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London  in  the  first  place.  I  believe  their  people 
were  London  people  though  they  seldom  spoke  of 
them.  It  must  be  in  my  blood  because  I  don't  feel 
strange.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  come  home.  It  is  the 
little  old  bookshop  in  Church  Street  and  your  place 
in  High  Street  that  seem  strange  and  very  far  away. 
I  belong  here.  I  suppose  I  have  always  belonged, 
and  when  I  came  here  I  answered  a  voice  which 
had  always  been  calling  me.  Now  I'm  going  to 
settle  down  and  find  a  job. 

"  London  is  ugly  and  beautiful  together,  and  so 
are  its  people.  Everybody  seems  tremendously  sure 
as  if  they  had  lived  a  long,  long  time  and  had  experi- 
enced everything.  I  shall  hold  my  own  with  them, 
because  with  all  their  sureness  they  seem  soft  and 
idle.  There  is  softness  in  the  air  and  idleness  upon 
all  faces  like  a  blight.  I  was  taught  by  father  and 
by  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  work.  Don't  worry  over 
me,  Ned.  I  shall  miss  Mrs.  Ned's  apple  pies  and 
the  batter  pudding  with  the  beef  on  Sundays.  How 
jolly  good  they  were.  I  shall  miss  you  and  Dick, 
too,  but  I  shan't  forget  your  kindness.  I'll  write 
and  let  you  know  how  I  get  on." 

He  folded  his  note  and  stamped  it.  Then  he  picked 
up  his  cap  and  ran  down  the  narrow  stairs.  He  would 
have  a  short  look  round  and  post  his  letter  before  he 
went  to  bed.  He  felt  for  the  latchkey  in  his  pocket 
and  laughed  as  he  pulled  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  III 

ABERCROMBY  STREET,  DEPTFORD,  was  one  of  those 
streets  which  quickly  gets  tired  of  itself.  It  terminated 
abruptly  at  a  cross-road  at  each  end  before  it  had  time 
to  stretch,  and  although  at  one  end  it  seemed  to  have 
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jumped  the  cross-road  successfully,  this  was  delusive, 
as  it  went  on  as  Argyll  Road,  as  though  in  hope  of 
faring  better  under  an  assumed  name,  like  a  book- 
maker under  stress  of  circumstances.  On  one  side 
Abercromby  Street  presented  to  the  eye  an  unbroken 
series  of  high,  narrow  houses  exactly  alike  in  feature. 
Some  of  the  houses  had  tried  to  change  their  appearance 
with  paint,  but  time  and  weather  had  checked  this 
desire  for  originality  into  a  uniform  drabness.  The 
other  side  of  the  street  was  more  diverse.  There  was 
a  tiny  tobacconist's  shop  where,  in  addition,  sweets, 
newspapers,  and  betting  slips  were  sold,  a  grocer's,  and 
a  tumbledown  shop  devoted  mainly  to  scrap-iron  and 
dilapidated  furniture.  One  of  the  dwelling  houses  was 
defaced  by  a  board  announcing  the  presence  of  a 
plumber  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  At 
the  corner  was  the  "  Horse  and  Groom,"  which,  properly 
speaking,  faced  the  larger  cross-road,  but  had  a  small 
swing-door  into  the  bar  in  Abercromby  Street  by  way 
of  concession  to  a  good  customer. 

As  Peter  Flint  turned  the  corner,  he  saw  coming 
towards  him  the  girl  from  the  cashier's  desk  of  the 
teashop.  She  was  walking  quickly,  as  one  glad  to  be 
finished  with  a  day's  work,  but  she  was  young  enough 
to  have  a  swing  in  her  stride.  When  Peter  pulled  off 
his  tweed  cap  she  bowed  frigidly  and  passed  on,  but 
changing  her  mind,  turned,  ran  back,  and  caught  him 
by  the  sleeve. 

"  Did  you  take  the  room  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Thank  you  for  telling  me  of  it." 

"  You  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  seem  to  fit  into  it  all  right.    It's  clean." 

"  Looking  for  a  job  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night.  I'm  going  to  post  this  letter  when 
I  can  find  a  pillar  box." 

'  You  won't  mind,  will  you,  if  I  warn  you  ?  " 

Peter  looked  surprised. 

"  I  mean  if  you  want  a  job  you  must  get  another 
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hat.  No  gentleman  in  London  wears  a  cap.  Nobody 
will  give  you  a  job  if  you  go  looking  for  it  in  a  cap." 

Peter  pulled  it  off  and  turned  it  over  in  his  hands. 
He  rather  liked  a  tweed  cap. 

"  What  ought  I  to  wear  ?  " 

"  A  bowler  is  best.  Make  yourself  look  smart. 
You've  got  hay  sticking  all  over  you/' 

Peter  looked  anxiously  at  his  clothes. 

"  I  mean  you're  from  the  country  so  obviously. 
Most  Londoners  think  country  people  are  fools." 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  envy  them.    But  buy  a  new  hat,  anyway." 

"I'll  buy  one  first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I  mustn't  butt  in.  Go  along  and  post  your 
letter." 

"  Please  don't  mind  butting  in.  You're  the  only 
person  I  know  in  London." 

"  Well,  put  that  silly  cap  on  your  head  and  I'll  show 
you  where  the  pillar  box  is.  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Peter  Flint." 

She  looked  at  him  critically  with  steady  eyes  and 
nodded.  A  smile  curled  the  edges  of  her  lips.  Her 
face  under  her  pull-on  hat  seemed  small  and  peaked, 
but  there  was  a  round  chin  which  gave  it  determination. 
She  was  rather  pale,  but  her  skin  was  clear,  and  her 
hair,  escaping  under  her  hat,  waved  attractively. 
They  walked  on  together.  Then  she  spoke  abruptly, 
almost  sullenly. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  questions  ?  Don't  you  care 
a  curse  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Not  a  curse,  little  friend.  I  know  you  are  a  good 
sort  and  that  is  all  that  matters.  I  shouldn't  know 
you  any  better  or  think  more  of  you  if  I  knew  you 
were  Miss  Jones  or  Miss  de  Vere." 

"  No,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't.  You're  a  queer  boy, 
not  a  bit  like  the  country  to  talk  to.  But  if  we're 
going  to  talk  you'll  have  to  call  me  something.  I'm 
not  the  sort  of  girl  you  can  talk  to  as  if  I  was  a  table." 
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"  That's  true.     I  must  find  a  name  for  you." 

"  Why,  you  aren't  my  godfather  in  my  baptism, 
are  you  ?  I've  got  a  name.  You  don't  need  to 
christen  me." 

"  I  do.  You're  the  first  person  I  spoke  to  in  London 
—my  oldest  friend.  I  was  looking  tor  a  friend  and  I 
found  you.  Do  you  suppose  alter  that  I  should  be 
content  to  call  you  what  anybody  might  call  you. 
I  must  find  a  name  to  match  your  friendliness  and 
your  charm — your  walk.  You  have  a  wonderful 
walk." 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

"  If  you're  going  to  talk  that  sort  of  rot,  I'll  never 
speak  to  you  again.  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman. 
I  suppose  you  think  I'm  only  a  common  gin  out  ol  a 
teasnop,  and  you  can  say  anything  you  please  to  me. 
You  can't.  I  won't  have  it,  Mr.  Peter. Flint." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  I'm  a  gentleman  or  not. 
I  have  two  eyes  in  my  head.  I  think  of  you  as  my 
friend.  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  so." 

'  You  aren't  pulling  my  leg  or  trying  to  be  funny  ?  " 

"  Ol  course  not." 

"  All  right,  then,  but  you  do  talk  queerly.  So  I'll 
tell  you  now  that  I'm  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  chum  up 
to  any  sort  of  man  and  go  to  the  pictures  with  him 
and  eat  chocolates  he's  paid  for.  I'm  not  that  sort." 

"  I  know.     I  can  read  faces." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  you  can't.  No  man  can.  You're 
very  green,  Mr.  Flint.  Don't  you  pal  up  to  everybody 
as  you  have  to  me  or  you'll  be  made  a  proper  tool  of. 
I  won't  let  you  down,  but  I  know  girls,  and  there  are 
all  sorts  who  look  as  like  as  peas  on  the  outside.  Faces  ! 
Most  girls  you  can't  see  their  faces  to  read." 

"  Those  aren't  faces,  they're  masks.  I'm  frightened 
of  masks — they  always  hide  something.  So  I  shut  up." 

"  Get  yourself  one  and  hide  Mr.  Flint.  It's  madness 
to  show  yourself  all  over  the  place," 

"  I've  got  nothing  to  hide." 
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She  looked  at  him  anxiously  and  nodded  to  herself. 

"  You'll  need  a  friend  or  two  before  you've  done," 
she  said  dryly. 

"  I  started  well,  I've  found  you.  I'm  not  such  a 
fool  as  I  seem.  There's  no  peace  of  mind  possible  if 
you  have  to  hide  yourself  all  the  time.  You  are 
frightened  of  forgetting  and  letting  a  bit  show.  I'd 
rather  stand  in  the  open." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  thought  of  things 
like  that.  I  think  I'm  glad  we're  going  to  be  friends." 

"  So  am  I,  little  friend." 

"  You're  different,  somehow.  Will  you  shake  hands 
on  it  ?  " 

"  I  will,  and  now  tell  me  your  name." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  soppy  name.     I  hate  it.     Beryl  Walker." 

"  No,  it  doesn't  quite  fit  you.  It's  a  hard  name,  a 
jewel  name.  You  aren't  hard,  defensive  perhaps,  but 
not  hard.  I  think  I  shall  call  you  Iris.  You  remember 
Iris,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Never  heard  of  her.  Who  was  she  ?  What  was 
she  like  ?  " 

"  She  was  the  messenger  of  the  old  Gods,  swift, 
beautiful,  full  of  soft  colours,  radiant.  She  was  the 
rainbow  clothed  in  light  with  a  message  of  hope.  Yes, 
you  are  like  that,  and  I  shall  call  you  Iris.  Do  you 
mind  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  her  eyes  wide  and 
shining. 

"  You're  not  pulling  my  leg  ?  You  think,  really, 
I'm  something  like  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  think  so.     I  mean  what  I  say." 

"  Well,  anyway,  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  what 
you  call  me.  I  like  the  other  name  too.  You're  rather 
good  at  names,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  What  other  name— Beryl  ?  " 

"  No,  that's  soppy.  But  you  called  me  little  friend. 
I  haven't  many  friends,  not  real  ones,  besides,  they're 
girls.  When  we  are  together  call  me  that  sometimes, 
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will  you  ?     Don't  walk  into  the  shop  and  bellow  it 
about  the  place  or  the  girls  will  make  my  life  a  misery." 
"  I  wont,  trust  me,  Iris." 

"  Well,  I  do,  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  you  can  have 
your  own  back.  I'm  not  much,  I  know  ;  I'm  not  all 
those  pretty  things  you  call  me  ;  I'm  just  ordinary, 
but  I  won't  let  you  down.  I  like  you.  It's  sort  of 
sudden,  isn't  it,  but  you  understand,  don't  you  ? 

I — I  wouldn't  say  it  to  anybody.     I'm  not " 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  know." 

They  walked  on  without  speaking  through  the  dingy 
streets,  rather  shy  of  one  another.  Both  had  revealed 
a  depth  of  feeling,  both  were  a  little  self-conscious. 
They  passed  a  pillar  box  and  Peter  had  to  go  back  to 
post  his  letter.  When  they  separated  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  staircase,  she  gave  him  her  hand  again. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Flint.  I  wanted  a  friend  too — 
rather  badly.  Did  you  know  or  guess  ?  " 

"  No.  I  didn't  guess  nor  know,  but  I'm  glad. 
Good  night,  Iris." 

She  ran  upstairs  before  him  and  vanished  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  into  her  room.  Peter  climbed  up 
the  stairs  slowly,  remembering  the  sudden  fierce 
pressure  of  a  soft  hand,  and  wondering  a  little — very 
little — and  vastly  content.  Life  seemed  very  simple 
after  all,  pleasant  things  happened  easily.  It  was  a 
good  beginning.  He  felt  that  London  had  been  a 
magic  door,  opening  from  the  years  of  grief  upon  a 
pleasant  prospect.  The  mean  lodging-house  in  Aber- 
cromby  Street  was  an  antechamber  of  peace  and 
friendliness.  It  was  wonderful,  unexpectedly  charged 
with  possibility.  He  lay  down  upon  his  hard  bed 
between  the  inadequate  sheets  kept  warm  by  hopes 
and  rosy  dreams.  He  had  finished  with  the  old  life, 
the  new  had  opened  with  the  full  orchestra  of  joy. 
He  fell  to  sleep  with  the  call  of  trumpets  in  his  ears. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

To  be  sure  of  oneself  is  to  be  always  wrong  and  usually 
successful.  Peter,  when  he  woke,  was  sure  of  more 
than  himself,  he  was  sure  that  the  world  was  a  kindly 
generous  place  where  he  would  be  wanted  and  wel- 
comed. Mrs.  Gooderson,  attired  in  the  same  blouse 
of  the  evening  before — the  same  dingy,  dark  skirt — 
and  the  same  vast  shapeless  slippers,  brought  him 
tepid  shaving  water  and  advised  him  to  hurry  if  he 
wanted  to  use  it  before  it  was  cold. 

"  And  be  quick  downstairs  or  you'll  get  precious 
little  breakfast.  There's  wolves  of  the  worst  sort  as 
will  leave  nothing  but  crumbs  and  grease-marks  on 
the  table-cloth  where  they  wipes  their  fingers." 

"  Can't  I  have  my  breakfast  up  here,  Mrs.  Gooder- 
son ?  " 

"  No,  you  can't.  My  legs  is  'uman  legs  and  the 
stairs  is  chronic.  Breakfast  at  eight  sharp  in  the  sally 
manger,  that's  my  rule.  You'll  'ear  the  gong  maybe, 
but  if  you  don't,  you'll  'ear  the  lodgers  rushin'  down 
the  stairs  frantic.  Cruel  'ard  on  the  lino,  but  wolves 
and  cormorants  don't  stay  to  think.  They  'ear  the 
word  food  and  off  they  rushes  regardless.  You'd 
better  get  a  move  on." 

"  The  moment  the  door  closes,  Mrs.  Gooderson,  I 
shall  be  out  of  bed." 

"  Ho,  well,  I've  seen  a  man  or  two  get  out  of  bed  in 
my  time,  but  I  leaves  you  and  your  modesty  together, 
and  you  can  blink  at  each  other  as  much  as  you  like." 

"  One  moment,  Mrs.  Gooderson,  where 's  the  bath- 
room ?  " 

"  About  three  streets  off  across  the  Broadway — 
public  bath  and  wash-house.  There's  a  sink  on  the 
landing  outside  if  you're  that  particular,  but  you  finds 
your  own  soap  and  towel,  and  you'd  better  watch  out 
or  they'll  vanish  sudden  and  mysterious.  Soap  is  that 
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fatal  in  this  'ouse  I  can't  keep  a  bit  even  in  my  own 
kitching,  unless  I  'ides  it  very  careful.  Now  you  get 
up  and  don't  talk  so  much  in  the  mornings,  it  wastes 
my  time/' 

For  a  few  minutes  Peter  lay  in  bed  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  the  awakening  house.  Somewhere  a  male 
voice  was  singing  a  popular  tune  in  accents  of  despair, 
and  there  was  a  general  resounding  slamming  of  doors. 
Presently  he  got  up  and  began  to  dress,  and,  having 
got  into  his  shirt  and  trousers,  he  gathered  his  tooth- 
brush and  towel  from  his  bag  and  peeped  gingerly  out 
of  his  door  to  see  if  the  sink  was  available.  It  was 
very  much  occupied  by  a  plump  young  lady  who 
turned  at  the  noise  of  the  opening  door. 

"  Come  on,  son,  I've  just  finished." 

Peter  advanced  gingerly. 

"  You're  sure  I'm  not  disturbing  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  my  lord,  I  'ave  completed  my  ablutions. 
You're  new,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  new  last  night." 

"  I  thought  I  hadn't  seen  your  face  before.  Are 
you  so  careful  of  your  complexion  that  you  don't  use 
soap  ?  " 

"No.  Unfortunately,  I  didn't  realise  that  soap  was 
so  precious.  It  doesn't  matter,  I'll  get  some  when  I 
go  out." 

"  'Ere,  use  mine  while  I  dries.  But  look  sharp. 
I  can't  stand  about  waiting  all  day.  As  you  may 
perceive,  your  'ighness,  I  am  not  yet  completely 
togged  up." 

She  jerked  the  soap  into  the  sink  and  buried  her 
face  in  a  small  towel,  which  she  plied  vigorously. 
Peter  used  the  strongly  scented  little  tablet  of  soap 
with  caution  and  returned  it  with  many  thanks  when 
the  face  returned  to  view. 

"  That's  aU  right.     We're  all  pals  'ere.     Maybe  I'll 
borrow  something  of  yours  if  things  get  a  bit  tight, 
as  they  have  a  habit  of  doing.     Don't  be  scared.     None 
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of  us  borrows  money — anything  else,  yes,  and  welcome  ; 
money,  no.  If  you  tried  to  borrow  money  you'll  be 
froze  out  quick.  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Peter  Flint." 

"  My  !  I  knew  a  chap  called  Flint  once  ;  served 
behind  the  counter  in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Nelson 
Street.  Any  relation  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  I'm  a  stranger  hi  London. 
I  don't  know  a  soul  yet." 

'  Young  innocent  1  You'll  know  too  many  before 
you're  through  with  it.  Where  do  you  work  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to  look  for  work." 

"  Did  you  chuck  up  a  job  in  the  country  to  come 
and  look  for  work  in  London  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Then  you're  a  young  fool !     So  long." 

Peter  went  back  to  his  room  thoughtfully.  Every- 
body he  had  spoken  to  seemed  to  think  the  country 
easy,  while  London  was  cruel.  As  he  shaved  he  tried 
to  visualise  this  aspect  of  the  city.  He  had  read,  of 
course,  of  those  who  had  drifted  down  into  the  gutters, 
but  they  were  either  artists  brave  for  an  unappreciated 
ideal,  or  slackers  who  deserved  their  fate.  He  was 
not  like  them.  There  must  be  wages  for  a  man  who 
was  prepared  to  earn  them. 

He  remembered  the  three  women  he  had  met — Iris, 
the  pallid  little  girl  with  brave  eyes,  the  lodging-house 
keeper,  and  now  the  nymph  with  a  cake  of  soap — all 
friendly,  all  so  utterly  different  from  the  country  girls, 
and  all  insisting  on  the  harshness  of  London.  It 
didn't  seem  to  fit,  and  he  shrugged  his  doubt  away. 

As  he  put  on  his  coat  he  heard  a  pounding  of  many 
feet  upon  the  stairs  and  guessed  that  breakfast  was 
ready.  He  went  down  many  flights  of  stairs  until  in 
the  basement  he  found  a  room  filled  with  clamour. 
It  was  a  bare  room  principally  filled  by  a  long,  narrow 
table  with  a  dingy  white  cloth  on  it,  flanked  by  rows 
of  wooden  chairs  mostly  occupied  by  young  men  or 
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girls  all  busy  making  the  most  of  big,  uninviting  piles 
of  bread  and  butter,  or  clutching  at  cups  which  Mrs. 
Gooderson  filled  from  a  big  urn  at  the  top  of  the  table. 

Peter  looked  round  rather  dubiously,  but  very  little 
notice  was  taken  of  him.  He  went  to  a  vacant  chair 
near  the  top  of  the  table,  but  was  met  by  a  stiff  arm 
barring  his  progress. 

"  That  chair  is  Alf's.  He's  late,  but  I  promised  to 
keep  it  for  him.  Find  somewhere  else." 

Peter  moved  down  slowly  and  caught  the  eye  of  his 
friend  of  the  evening  before.  She  nodded  briefly  to 
him  and  pointed  to  a  vacant  seat  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table. 

Peter  sat  down  in  this  without  opposition  and  looked 
round. 

"  You'd  better  grab  a  slice  before  it's  all  gone," 
advised  his  neighbour,  chewing  rather  noisily. 

Peter  helped  himself  rather  shyly  and  began  to  eat, 
but  when  a  cup  of  pale  and  greasy  tea  was  passed  to 
him  he  prepared  to  pass  it  on. 

"  Keep  it,  you  young  fool.  Old  Mother  Gooderson 
has  pretty  near  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  urn,  and  if 
you  wait  you'll  get  nothing  but  hot  water." 

Peter  did  as  he  was  told,  and  later,  when  still  weaker 
tea  passed  him  to  the  less  fortunate  folk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  he  was  thankful. 

"  It's  kind  of  you  to  put  me  wise,"  he  said  to  his 
next  neighbour. 

"  I've  been  green  myself." 

He  reached  out  and  snatched  a  plate  of  bread  and 
butter  from  the  advancing  hand  of  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  He  helped  himself  to  one  slice  and 
pressed  the  last  upon  Peter. 

"  There  you  are,  son.  Take  it.  Bob's  had  three 
slices  already  and  you've  had  but  one.  You've  jolly 
well  got  to  look  after  yourself  here." 

"  Unless  you  can  find  somebody  kind  enough  to  look 
after  you,  as  I  have." 
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"  There  were  two  slices,  and  once  the  plate's  empty 
it  doesn't  get  filled  again.  If  there 'd  been  but  one 
you'd  be  hungry,  young  fellow." 

Very  soon  the  room  began  to  empty.  First  one  and 
then  another  swallowed  a  final  mouthful  and  went 
off  to  work.  By  the  time  Peter  had  finished  there 
remained  at  the  table  besides  himself  a  shrivelled 
little  old  man  in  the  corner  by  the  window  and  Iris, 
who  had  just  taken  her  cup  to  the  urn  to  refill  it  with 
faintly  coloured  water  and  a  drain  of  milk.  Peter 
got  up  and  went  to  her. 

"  Good  morning,  Iris." 

"  Why  did  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself  with  Gladys 
Hammond,  borrowing  her  soap  and  all  that  so  that 
everybody  laughed  at  you  ?  " 

"  There  was  nobody  there  to  laugh.  What's 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  got  down  early  and  was  telling  a  fine 
tale  of  an  innocent  booby  from  the  country  she'd  been 
kind  to,  and  mimicking  the  way  you  spoke.  Haven't 
you  got  more  sense  than  to  take  up  with  girls  like  that 
— and  half  dressed  too." 

"  But " 

"  I  tell  you  if  you're  going  to  be  my  friend  you're 
not  to  behave  silly.  I  won't  have  my  friends  made 
fun  of;  and  I'm  not  going  to  share  you  with  Gladys 
either." 

"  Lord  !  I  should  hope  not.  She's  not  hi  the  same 
street  with  you  ;  but  I  didn't  think " 

"  You've  got  to  think  if  you  want  to  keep  friends 
with  me,  and  think  hard.  Keep  yourself  to  yourself. 
She's  only  a  sewing  hand  at  a  dressmaker's,  for  all  the 
airs  she  puts  on." 

The  girl  put  down  her  cup,  rose,  and  marched  out, 
leaving  Peter  staring  after  her  rather  blankly. 

"  Women  have  little  sense  of  humour,  my  dear  sir, 
and  less  restraint.  In  this  charming  retreat  you  see 
their  minds — in  the  nude,  as  it  were." 
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Peter  turned  and  found  the  little  old  gentleman  at 
his  elbow. 

"  You'll  find  it  instructive  but  somewhat  alarming 
at  first,"  he  continued,  smiling  maliciously.  "  The 
female  mind,  what  there  is  of  it  in  this  paradise,  is 
primitive,  crude  and  greedy.  The  men  are  more  so — 
rather  more  so,  and  vulgar  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  have  met  kindness/'  replied  Peter  shortly. 

'  Yes,  but  you  pay  for  it,  you  know.  A  little  soap, 
for  instance,  is  worth  a  dramatic  moment  and  the 
laughing  applause  of  fools.  You  paid  for  it.  That 
other  girl  is  just  the  same — they  are  all  the  same. 
They  are  kind  for  what  they  can  get,  honest  when  it 
pays,  virtuous  when  it  suits  them,  and  they  fight  like 
cats  for  a  fish-bone.  You  seem  to  be  a  gentleman,  sir." 

"  Do  I  ?  " 

"  A  very  young — gentleman.  Profit  by  an  old  man's 
warning  who  has  lived  a  long  time  and  been  deceived. 
Don't  imagine  you  are  clever  enough  to  be  friends  with 
a  woman- — no  man  is,  even  with  the  ignorant  type 
you  meet  here.  The  poison  is  in  their  blood.  They 
are  thieves  and  liars  in  the  cradle,  every  one,  and  they 
are  never  quiet  until  the  cold  earth  rattles  on  their 
coffins." 

He  fixed  Peter  with  red-rimmed  grey  eyes  and  shook 
a  thin  fist  at  space.  His  mouth  mumbled  over  his 
bitter  words  as  though  he  enjoyed  the  taste  of  them, 
and  he  shook  with  an  intensity  of  feeling. 

"  They  are  certainly  rather  childish  sometimes/' 

"  Childish  ?  Never  in  the  world.  When  a  man 
ceases  to  be  a  child  he  becomes  a  devil,  but  a  woman 
is  a  devil  from  the  beginning,  and  they  never  become 
anything  else/' 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  quite  so  bad  as  that/' 

"  What  should  you  know  ?  I  know — I've  had 
experiences.  Men  are  fools,  women  devils,  and  the 
world  a  madhouse." 

"  Now  then,  Mr.  Christopher,  if  you  start  talking 
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that  excited  you'll  give  yourself  'eartburn  or  work 
yourself  up  into  a  fit.  Why  not  go  to  your  room  and 
do  a  bit  o'  work  ?  Nothing  like  work  to  sober  a  man." 

Mrs.  Gooderson,  fat  and  contemptuous,  stood  out 
of  the  doorway,  and  let  the  angry  but  silenced  old 
man  pass  out.  She  winked  across  his  back  at  Peter 
and  put  her  finger  to  her  forehead  significantly. 

"  A  bit  balmy,  son.  Don't  you  take  no  'eed  of  'im. 
'E  wrote  a  book  once  what  everybody  said  was  a  fine 
book,  and  'e  never  could  write  another  like  it — never. 
'E's  got  'eaps  o'  papers  upstairs  in  'is  room.  Nobody 
wants  'em.  'E  goes  on  writing,  writing,  writing  in 
the  'opes  that  some  day — ah,  well,  'e's  a  bit  balmy, 
poor  soul,  and  been  made  a  fool  of  and  took  it  to 
'eart.  You'll  be  made  a  fool  of  sooner  or  later  most 
likely,  but  don't  take  it  to  'eart — don't  take  nothin' 
to  'eart — or  you'll  get  like  old  Christopher.  What's 
the  use  of  makin'  a  fuss  anyway  ?  Life's  'ard  enough 
without  that." 


CHAPTER  V 

PETER  FLINT  climbed  up  to  his  room  slowly,  a  little 
depressed  and  more  baffled.  Here  was  a  quickness  of 
thought  and  speech  and  a  sharpness,  a  bite  to  them 
both  which  hurt  and  puzzled  him.  The  slow-going 
country  people  talked  so  much  less  than  these 
Londoners,  and  what  they  said  was  heavier  and  duller. 
But  there  was  a  snarl  in  the  London  talk,  it  seemed  ; 
a  bitter  philosophy,  or,  rather,  a  wolfish  ferocity 
marking  an  absence  of  philosophy.  Life  seemed  to 
have  hurt  them  all ;  they  were  tainted  with  suspicion, 
anger,  jealousy,  and  tried  to  hide  all  under  a  hard 
flippancy.  There  was  no  dignity,  no  repose  in  them. 
Even  their  friendliness,  which  had  so  struck  him  from 
the  beginning,  was  all  on  the  surface.  Iris — he 
admitted  to  himself  that  her  unexpected  rebuke  hurt 
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him.  That  was  the  light  by  which  he  was  now  seeing. 
He  could  not  understand  why  she  should  have  minded 
the  stupid,  vacant  laughter  of  those  who  made  a 
mockery  of  everything,  and  if  a  stupid  girl  chose  to 
giggle  with  her  friends  over  a  simple  episode,  why 
should  Iris  care  ? 

He  had  idealised  her,  of  course.  He  estimated 
everybody  enthusiastically.  He  invested  them  with 
the  glamour  which  filled  his  heart,  with  a  vast  friend- 
liness, with  confidence,  with  flaming  hope.  He  had 
suffered,  he  had  been  hurt,  but  he  was  strong.  His 
mind,  tuned  to  the  music  of  dreams,  did  not  heed  the 
harshness  of  the  sounds  about  him.  When  they  began 
to  bother  he  shut  himself  more  closely  in  the  sanctuary 
of  his  serene  faith.  He  believed  in  all  the  wild  dreams 
— in  brotherhood,  in  chivalry,  in  perfection  itself.  It 
hurt  him  a  little  to  find  people  not  so  perfect  as  he 
had  hoped,  but — here  is  the  true  magic  of  such  dream- 
ing— the  wounds  healed  miraculously.  He  had  but 
to  clap  on  the  cobwebs  of  illusion  and  the  bleeding 
stopped.  It  seems  extravagant  to  speak  like  that,  but 
it  is  true  talk.  Peter  was  made  of  such  fantastic  stuff 
— fashioned  with  the  divine  clay  of  folly  and  filled 
with  the  mad  breath  of  fervour.  He  had,  too,  a 
classical  education.  He  was  a  scholar.  He  had 
absorbed  the  controlled  passion  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
serene  confidence  of  Rome.  It  is  the  only  education 
which  can  bestow  upon  a  man  the  simple  and  severe 
authority  of  antiquity.  He  judged  life  from  the  early 
standpoints  before  it  had  grown  complex.  He  did  not 
ignore  evil,  but  he  did  not  understand  it.  He  wor- 
shipped beauty.  He  found  it  everywhere,  because  he 
carried  it  in  his  heart.  He  was  passionately  anxious 
to  be  pleased.  His  energy  swept  him  along  the  grimy 
ways  of  life,  transfiguring  them  with  colour  and  shapes 
of  wonder.  Hidden  away  he  had  a  seed  of  common 
sense,  of  balance,  which  kept  him  from  making  himself 
too  ridiculous.  He  hated  to  make  himself  conspicuous. 
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Like  most  dreamers  he  was  shy,  but  deep  down  there 
was  a  shrewdness  in  him  quite  at  odds  with  the  rest 
of  his  qualities  and  defects.  It  was  not  always  nor 
often  in  evidence,  but  it  had  a  way  of  coming  to  the 
surface  unexpectedly  and  saving  him  in  a  crisis. 

He  shrugged  away  his  troubles  and  spread  upon  the 
little  table  under  his  window  a  well-thumbed  road 
map  of  London.  It  was  an  old  friend  over  which  he 
had  dreamed  for  many  happy  hours,  picking  out  the 
well-known  names,  and  building  upon  them  an  archi- 
tecture of  his  own  and  creating  a  populace  worthy  of 
it.  He  got  out  also  his  letters  of  introduction  to  see 
where  he  would  have  to  go  to  deliver  them.  As  he 
stooped  over  the  map  the  spring  wind  rattled  the 
blind  over  his  head  and  stirred  the  hair  of  his  bent 
head.  The  magic  of  names  gripped  him.  He  could 
see  them  for  himself  now.  He  flung  the  letters  into 
his  bag  again  and  picked  up  his  cap.  They  could  wait 
and  work  could  wait.  London  lay  before  him,  and 
he  must  needs  go  out  into  it  testing  dry  words  with 
vision.  He  would  give  a  day  to  London — a  week.  It 
called  him  siren  voiced.  He  glimpsed  the  windswept, 
many  coloured  robe  of  the  enchantress,  and  he  must 
needs  follow. 

He  went  out  and  found  a  tram  going  to  Victoria. 
From  the  top  deck  he  watched  the  streets,  picking  out 
their  names  ;  but  when  he  had  crossed  Vauxhall 
Bridge  he  left  the  tram  and  walked  slowly  along  the 
Embankment  towards  Westminster.  The  Tate  Gallery 
enticed  him,  but  he  did  not  go  in.  Pictures  could  wait. 
Here  was  the  real  and  true  picture  spread  before  his 
eyes.  He  strolled  on  until  he  stood  under  the  Victoria 
Tower,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  his  right,  the 
smoke-grimed  bulk  of  Henry  VI  Fs  Chapel  and  West- 
minster Abbey  on  his  left,  and  in  front  the  green 
statue-lined  parterres  of  Parliament  Square  and  the 
solid  masonry  of  Whitehall  behind  them.  Right  in 
front  of  him  pranced  the  brave  equestrian  figure  of 
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Richard  the  Lion  Heart.  He  stood  for  a  long  time 
quite  still — looking  at  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
panoramas  which  a  wonderful  city  can  present.  He 
glanced  up  the  dizzy,  fretted  heights  of  the  Victoria 
Tower  and  felt  the  immensity  of  it  like  a  glory. 

Presently  he  moved  on  past  the  dwarfed  but  noble 
figure  of  Cromwell,  with  its  back  to  Parliament  and 
its  face  to  the  Abbey,  seeming  to  hold  God  of  more 
account  than  man.  All  round  the  square  he  went, 
looking  long  at  every  statue,  looking  longer  at  the 
buildings  by  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  then 
hushed  and  with  a  great  wonder  upon  his  face  he  went 
into  the  Abbey.  He  could  not  say  how  long  he  stayed 
there,  but  it  was  afternoon  before  the  sting  of  hunger 
drove  through  the  webs  of  his  delight.  He  ate  hur- 
riedly and  then  continued  his  wanderings,  till  at  last, 
footsore,  wearied  with  impressions  and  tired  with  sheer 
joy,  he  stumbled  up  the  narrow  stairs  into  his  room, 
tore  off  his  boots  and,  lying  upon  his  bed,  rebuilt  upon 
the  cracked  and  smoky  ceiling  the  confused  pageant 
of  his  day's  wandering.  He  had  forgotten  hunger,  his 
surroundings,  the  people  he  had  met.  His  nostrils 
were  purged  for  ever  of  the  offence  of  beef  suet.  He 
was  filled  with  the  spiritual  excellence  of  beauty.  He 
was  brought  back  to  reality  by  a  low,  urgent  tapping 
upon  his  door.  He  jumped  up  and  opened  it  and 
found  Iris  upon  the  threshold.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  weary  eyes,  and  the  pallor  of  her  skin  smote  him 
with  pain. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  want  to  say  I'm  sorry.  I  was  a  fool  this 
morning." 

'  That's  quite  all  right.     How  tired  you  look." 

"  It's  been  hot,  hasn't  it  ?  The  shop  was  beastly 
to-day — beastly.  Aren't  you  coming  down  to  supper  ? 
You  can  sit  by  me,  if  I  don't  look  too  much  of  a  fright." 

"  You  look  like  a  little  angel  who  had  found  the  way 
to  Heaven  very  long  and  steep,  Iris." 
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"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  rot  like  that.  It's  soppy. 
Got  a  job  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  looked  for  one,  Iris.  I've  been  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  It's  wonderful — great." 

He  tugged  on  a  pair  of  slippers,  talking  vigorously. 

"  The  windows,  Iris,  with  their  dappled  light  and 
the  tall  sweep  of  grey  stone  up  to  the  roof — they  make 
the  silly  statues  look  like  dirt ;  but  you  don't  look  at 
the  posturing  statesmen,  your  eyes  are  lifted  all  the 
time  by  those  arches — lifted  by  the  inspiration  of  great 
builders  to  the  dim  mystery  of  the  high  places.  You 
know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  I  went  in  once,  but  it  seemed  dull  and 
stupid.  I  got  fed-up  and  went  to  the  pictures.  You'd 
better  not  waste  your  time  any  more.  You'll  find  it 
hard  enough  to  get  work.  You  can't  live  on  stones 
and  windows.  Come  down  and  have  supper  and  be 
sensible." 

He  looked  at  her  with  puzzled,  hurt  glances.  She 
felt  a  reproach,  but  said  nothing  till  they  were  seated 
side  by  side  with  a  small  plate  in  front  of  each  of  them 
containing  a  block  of  perspiring  cheese  and  a  very 
languid,  thin  pat  of  butter. 

The  room  was  half  empty — most  of  the  lodgers  got 
supper  for  themselves — and  steamy  with  the  fumes  of 
hot  water  and  cocoa.  Mrs.  Gooderson  flopping  about 
in  her  big  slippers  filled  cups  from  a  big  chipped  enamel 
jug.  She  grunted  occasionally,  but  her  face  was  grim 
with  fatigue.  Peter  saw  the  same  weariness  reflected 
from  every  face.  Iris,  at  his  side,  ate  mechanically, 
without  saying  a  word.  Her  shoulders  were  a  little 
bent  and  her  trim  head  drooped.  Peter  felt  as  though 
a  great  hand  were  squeezing  the  life  out  of  him.  He 
cut  his  cheese  angrily,  and  noted  with  growing  depres- 
sion the  little  line  of  grime  along  the  top  of  the  cut 
where  the  knife  had  cleaned  itself.  Nobody  seemed 
to  have  the  spirit  to  talk.  Two  men  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  growled  resentfully  to  one  another.  The 
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rest  ate  and  drank  dully,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
finished  got  up  and  slouched  out. 

Iris  seemed  to  be  making  her  cheese  last  a  long  time  ; 
she  ate  slowly,  as  though  trying  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  plate. 
When  he  had  finished  Peter  looked  at  her  and  saw  her 
bite  her  lip.  Except  for  the  two  of  them  the  room 
was  empty.  He  put  a  big  hand  over  her  little  one 
and  she  snatched  it  away  angrily,  but  glancing  up  and 
seeing  the  pain  in  his  look  she  put  her  hand  back  on 
the  table  beside  his — touching  his. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered.  "  I  know  you  didn't 
mean  it  badly." 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  badly  to  you,  little  friend. 
What's  wrong  with  everybody — with  you  ?  " 

"  It's  only  tiredness,  I  suppose.  It's  been  hot  and 
the  devil  is  in  the  wind,  I  think.  I've  been  sitting  in 
that  pay-desk  all  day,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  be 
calling  to  me  and  I  couldn't  go.  It's  spring  outside 
London,  Mr.  Flint.  Then  I  was  beastly  to  you  over 
that  soap  this  morning,  and  I  was  sorry  all  day.  And, 
oh,  I  don't  know — I'm  fed-up  with  everything." 

She  bit  her  lip  again  to  check  her  tears,  but  she 
swallowed  them  and  went  on  talking  rather  fast. 

"  You'll  get  like  it  later  on.  You're  so  different 
from  the  other  fellows.  You  think  differently,  you 
speak  differently.  You  seem  to  be  like  somebody  out 
of  another  world — a  cleaner,  happier  world.  Presently 
you'll  lose  it  all.  You'll  get  like  the  rest  of  us — just 
working  for  a  living  and  nothing  else  to  live  for." 

"  Iris,  why  are  you  so  hopeless  !  Life  wasn't  meant 
to  be  like  that. ' 

"  Meant  to  be  ?  Perhaps  not — but  it  is  like  that. 
We've  got  to  earn  a  living,  and  that  takes  all  the  life 
out  of  us.  We've  got  no  chance.  You've  been 
educated,  you've  got  a  mind.  I  haven't  been  educated, 
and  I  haven't  got  a  mind  that  I  know  of.  If  I  want 
to  enjoy  myself  it  costs  money,  and  that  means  I've 
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got  to  go  without  something  I  need.  There's  not  much 
time  to  be  happy,  but  when  there  is  we  can't  afford 
it.  It  will  be  the  same  with  you,  unless  you  can  get 
a  good  job  with  decent  wages.  And  it's  so  lonely, 
lonely  if  you're  good  and  not  much  better  if  you're 
bad.  Some  girls  have  a  good  time  with  the  fellows 
and  don't  care  if  it  snows.  Well,  let  them.  I'm  not 
that  sort.  I  keep  myself  to  myself.  I  pay  my  way 
and  I'm  not  looking  for  something  for  nothing." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  girls  have  a  good  time  with  the 
fellows,  Iris  ?  They  can  give  friendship  for  friendship. 
It's  all  right." 

"  Who  pays  the  bill,  tell  me  that  ?  If  the  feUow 
pays  for  both  isn't  he  entitled  to  something  for  his 
money  ?  No,  Mr.  Flint,  a  fellow  doesn't  take  a  girl 
out  and  pay  for  her  unless  he  wants  something  from 
her — and  just  friendship  isn't  good  enough.  If  the 
girl  takes  it  she's  got  to  pay  the  price  or  cheat.  I'd 
sooner  pay  than  cheat — that's  mean.  But  I'm  not 
having  either,  thank  you.  It's  not  exactly  a  cheery 
prospect,  but  that's  the  way  I'm  made — so  now  you 
know." 

Peter  tapped  the  table  impatiently  with  the  blade 
of  his  knife. 

"  How  can  I  alter  all  that,"  he  muttered. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  it's  intolerable,  that  life  should  be  such  a 
hell  for  you  and  for  the  others  like  you.  It's  a  mean, 
choking  life,  not  fit  to  be  lived.  It's  got  to  be  changed . ' ' 

"  Don't  be  silly.  How  could  you  change  it  ?  It's 
there." 

"  I  know  it's  there,  but  that's  no  reason  why  it 
should  stay  there.  It's  got  to  be  made  better  or  put 
away." 

"  I  think  it's  you  who  will  be  put  away."  She 
laughed  flippantly.  '  You  can't  do  anything." 

He  put  his  hand  over  hers  again  and  pressed  it  gently. 

"  Watch  me  try,"  he  said  valiantly. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  week  sped  by  upon  wings  of  enchantment.  Peter 
saw  London  in  the  spring  sunshine,  bathed  in  dusty 
gold  and  shining  with  a  radiance  very  brief  and  tran- 
sient. He  forgot  his  letters  of  introduction  and  his 
need  for  finding  work.  He  was  learning  London,  its 
glory,  its  riches,  its  subtle  and  elusive  loveliness.  Day 
after  day  he  went  out  as  soon  as  his  breakfast  was 
swallowed  and  returned  at  night,  weary,  hungry,  and 
content.  He  was  very  frugal,  letting  his  legs  save  his 
pocket  and  eating  with  an  eye  upon  his  purse.  It  did 
not  cost  him  very  much,  but  he  was  surprised  to  find 
how  a  pound  note  melted  away  once  it  was  changed. 
He  felt  rich,  however,  and  was  so  pleased  at  making 
his  money  go  so  far  that  he  quite  forgot  that  once 
gone  it  was  out  of  his  reach. 

When  Sunday  came  he  was  surprised  to  find  at 
breakfast  the  same  rush  and  hurry.  The  men  in  their 
best  clothes  and  the  girls  in  their  cheap  finery  swallowed 
their  bread  and  butter  and  fled  away,  eager  to  lose  no 
moment  of  their  freedom.  Iris,  in  her  plain  black, 
everyday  clothes  lingered,  and  Peter,  beside  her, 
watched  her  with  ever-growing  pity.  She  was  bright 
and  cheerful.  Since  her  outburst  she  had  not  again 
referred  to  the  cruelties  of  life.  Her  little  round  chin 
was  tilted  and  she  talked  with  the  quick  flippancy 
that  seemed  the  common  property  of  all  the  other 
girls  and  men. 

"  Why  don't  you  hurry  off  to  enjoy  yourself,  Iris, 
like  the  others  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  lazy  day.  I've  got  a  book 
out  of  the  Free  Library  and  a  heap  of  mending  to  do. 
I'm  going  to  lie  on  my  bed  and  enjoy  myself.  It's  no 
good  panting  about  with  my  tongue  hanging  out,  like 
the  fools  who  are  more  tired  on  Sunday  night  than 
they  are  after  a  day's  work.  I  love  to  be  real  lazy. 
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I  suppose  you'll  be  running  off  to  see  more  of  your 
precious  London.  When  are  you  going  to  start 
looking  for  work  ?  " 

"  On  Monday,  little  friend — on  Monday.  I  had  a 
fancy  to-day  to  see  Kew  Gardens.  Have  you  ever 
been  there  ?  " 

"  No.     It's  just  a  sort  of  park,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  Come  and  see  it  with  me.  It  is 
London's  fairyland — full  of  colour  and  green  shade. 
Come  with  me,  Iris,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  silly.  I  told  you  the  other  day  that 
I  didn't  go  about  with  fellows,  and  I  told  you  why — 
that's  enough." 

"  But  it  will  be  so  lonely  in  your  stuffy  little  room 
all  day." 

"  Shut  up—it  hurts." 

"  Iris,  it  will  cost  so  little,  and  I'm  not  like  the 
others.  I'm  lonely  too.  I  want  to  talk — I  want 
somebody  to  share  my  thoughts  with.  It's  spring  at 
Kew,  little  friend." 

"  No." 

"  We  could  get  ham  rolls  and  buns  at  Bartolomi's 
in  the  Broadway.  Tram  and  bus  doesn't  cost  much, 
nor  a  cup  of  tea.  It's  only  a  shilling  or  two  at  most, 
and  I  should  enjoy  it  so  much  more  if  you  could  enjoy 
it  with  me.  You're  different  somehow.  You  seem  to 
understand." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  and  gravely. 

"  Will  you  let  me  pay  my  share — all  my 
share  ?  " 

"  Won't  you  come  without,  Iris  ?  Won't  you 
trust  me  ?  " 

"No.  You're  a  strange  fellow,  Mr.  Flint.  I  like 
the  way  you  talk,  but  I  guess  you're  a  man  underneath, 
just  the  same.  I'm  not  taking  presents  from  any  man. 
I'll  come  with  you — if  you  want  me  to  come  enough 
to  let  me  pay  my  share — otherwise  I  won't." 

"  Very  well,  Iris." 
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"  Then  wait  here  for  me.  I've  got  to  change. 
I  won't  be  long." 

"  Why  bother  ?  " 

"  Because  it  doesn't  matter  what  I  wear  when  I'm 
in  my  own  room,  but  when  I  go  out  I  go  out  as  smart 
as  I  can  make  myself.  I'm  not  a  frump.  I'm  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  such  as  it  is  I  try  to  make  the 
best  of  it  in  public.  Don't  be  conceited  and  think  it's 
because  I'm  going  with  you  ;  it  would  be  just  the  same 
if  I  went  alone.  I  won't  be  more  than  ten  minutes." 

Peter  lit  a  cigarette  when  she  had  gone  and  sat 
thoughtful,  twiddling  his  teaspoon  in  his  fingers. 
The  little  old  man  who  had  spoken  to  him  before 
shuffled  over  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Peter 
looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Christopher,  how's  the  new  book  getting 
along  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same  as  all  the  others,  my  son,  just  as 
well — just  as  badly.  Why  the  devil  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  interested.  It  seems  to  me  wonder- 
ful to  write  books." 

"It  is  wonderful — that's  why  I  do  it.  You  ought 
not  to  be  here.  You're  a  cut  above  this  lot.  I  wrote 
a  book  once  that  went  through  three  editions,  you 
know  ?  " 

Peter  nodded. 

"  That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  then  I've  written 
fifteen  more  novels — one  every  year — and  nobody  will 
look  at  them  ;  they  come  back  always.  They  seem  to 
me  just  as  good  as  the  one  they  published.  But 
because  it's  wonderful  I  go  on.  I've  got  enough  to 
live  on  if  I  live  in  a  hole  like  this.  I'll  go  on  writing — 
I  can't  stop.  I'll  never  get  another  book  published — 
never." 

"  I  hope  you  may.     Why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  I've  dropped  behind — I'll  never  pull  up.  I've 
been  left.  I've  lived  all  to  myself — a  mean  life.  I 
can't  keep  it  out  of  my  books.  It  isn't  possible  for  a 
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man  to  write  without  showing  himself  up.  I  suppose 
once  I  had  something  worth  showing.  Are  you  making 
up  to  that  girl  ?  " 

"  I'm  her  friend— that's  all." 

f§"  Make  her  love  you  and  then  clear  out.  She's  only 
a  common  little  thing.  You're  a  gentleman,  not  bad 
looking.  Break  her  heart.  If  only  I  were  young 
again  I'd  do  it  myself.  I'd  take  every  girl  I  could  find 
that  wasn't  a  bad  lot.  I'd  talk — I  could  talk  once — 
till  she  thought  I  was  the  most  wonderful  person  in 
the  world,  and  then  tell  her  to  go  to  hell.  That's  what 
I'd  do.  Leave  the  bad  ones  alone  ;  they'll  go  to  the 
bad  and  suffer  by  themselves.  But  the  others — make 
them  suffer.  The  better  they  are  the  more  it  hurts. 
Oh,  if  I  had  my  time  over  again  how  I'd  hurt  them." 

"  What  good  would  it  do  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  stay  the  hunger  of  my  hate." 

Iris  appeared  at  the  door  beckoning,  and  Peter  got 
to  his  feet  abruptly. 

"  You'd  write  better  if  you  let  it  die  of  hunger,  I 
think." 

But  the  old  man  leered  up  at  him,  chuckling. 
"  Break  her  heart,  my  son — break  her  silly  little 
heart,"  he  whispered  malignantly. 

"  What  was  he  saying  to  you  ?  "  asked  Iris  when 
they  were  in  the  street  walking  towards  the  tram 
lines. 

"  Nothing.     I  think  he  is  a  little  mad,  poor  old  soul." 

"  He  makes  me  shiver,"  she  complained.  "  He  looks 
with  those  hot  eyes  of  his  and  mutters.  I'm  frightened 
of  him.  He  doesn't  often  speak  to  anybody.  He  must 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  you." 

"  I  hope  not.     I  don't  like  him." 

"  Do  I  look  all  right  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

He  considered  her  gravely.  She  wore  very  neat, 
plain  clothes — soft,  light  and  with  a  touch  of  bright 
colour.  There  was  nothing  flashy  about  her  dress. 
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It  was  conspicuous  only  because  it  suited  her.     Peter 
nodded. 

"  Yes,  Iris,  you  look  quite  all  right." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  shy  smile. 

"  I  was  rather  frightened.  You  are  a  gentleman  and 
I  know  you  notice  things.  I  didn't  want  to  look — 
common.  You're  not  saying  you  like  it  just  because 
you  want  to  be  kind  to  me,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No.     It  suits  you.     It's  right." 

By  tram  and  bus  they  came  to  Kew  in  lilac  time. 
The  trees  were  bright  with  young  green  and  the  sun 
strewed  their  dappled  shadows  over  the  soft  grass. 
Peter  talked — he  could  not  help  himself.  The  colour 
drew  words  out  of  him  irresistibly.  The  girl  listened, 
understood  perhaps  a  third  of  it,  but  he  thrilled  her 
with  his  magic.  She,  too,  under  the  stimulus  of  his 
speech,  realised  the  beauty  over  which  his  words 
flamed.  Shyly,  hesitatingly,  she  spoke  sometimes  of 
her  own  accord,  drawing  his  attention  to  something 
which  pleased  her.  He  surprised  her  because  he  knew 
the  names  of  the  trees  and  flowers  ;  he  told  her  how  to 
recognise  them.  He  filled  her  ears  with  stories  of 
dryads  and  the  legends  of  old  Greece,  with  quaint  little 
tales  about  flowers,  and  among  the  tropical  plants  with 
vivid  little  pictures  of  the  wild  forests  from  which  they 
came.  She  had  never  met  a  man  who  knew  so  much 
and  who  could  be  so  moved  by  a  colour  or  an  exquisite 
shape  of  blossom  or  leaf  that  his  voice  shook  with  the 
delight  of  it.  They  walked  about  till  they  were  weary 
and  then  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  great  beech,  and  quiet 
fell  upon  them.  Peter  looked  at  her  almost  apprehen- 
sively. 

"  I've  not  bored  you,  have  I  ?  I  talk  too  much.  I 
felt  somehow  you  understood,  and  so  I  just  babbled  on. 
Don't  let  me  bother  you." 

"  I  loved  it.  I  loved  it  all — the  beauty  and  your 
talk  too.  I've  learned  a  lot.  I've  never  met  anybody 
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like  you,  Mr.  Flint ;  you  seem  to  know  everything." 

"  I  don't  know  much,  Iris — not  very  much — but  I 
can  enjoy.  It  was  born  in  me  ;  it's  in  my  blood  to 
love  beauty,  colour,  shape,  and  sound  too.  I  can't 
help  it.  I'm  glad  you  like  them  all.  It  was  good  to 
see  your  eyes  shine  when  they  saw  something  worth 
shining  for.  You've  got  beautiful  eyes,  Iris." 

"  Don't  talk  about  me  in  this  place.  It's  not  what 
I  came  for.  Talk  about  things  and  let  me  alone." 

"  Why  ?  Don't  you  know  you  are  more  beautiful 
than  any  flower,  more  graceful  than  a  tree  ?  They  are 
beauty  without  spirit,  but  you,  in  spite  of  the  work- 
weariness  of  a  harsh  life,  have,  besides  the  other 
beauty,  a  brave,  gallant  spirit  as  well.  It  was  meant  to 
be  talked  about.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  it,  or 
tell  the  world  in  glowing  words  what  a  glorious  thing  a 
woman  can  be  who  is  brave  and  beautiful.  I'd  like  to 
be  a  writer  so  that  I  could  make  you  visible  to  the  world 
that  doesn't  know  you,  an  artist  to  paint  your  portrait 
and  make  the  brush  tell  how  fine  you  are,  a  poet  to 
make  a  song " 

"  You're  making  too  much  of  a  song  about  me 
already.  Let's  go  on." 

She  jumped  up  vigorously  and  brushed  the  twigs 
from  her  skirt.  He  rose  slowly,  rather  bewildered. 

"  Can't  you  see  that  sort  of  talk  hurts,"  she  snapped. 
"  It  hurts.  I  know  what  I  am — you  let  me  alone. 
Let's  go  and  have  some  tea — there's  a  place  close  to 
the  Pagoda — and  then  we'll  go  back.  It  takes  a  long 
time,  and  I've  got  some  mending  I  must  do." 

He  walked  silently  by  her  side  and  she  glanced  at 
him  once  or  twice  almost  apprehensively. 
'  You're  not  vexed  with  me,  Mr.  Flint  ?  " 
"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  Iris — I  don't  quite 
understand.     You  seem  to  be  pushing  me  away  all  the 
time  ;  there's  no  need,  little  friend." 

"  Isn't  there  ?  Perhaps  not.  I'm  made  that  way. 
I've  got  no  use  for  nonsense." 
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"  But  I  meant  it,  every  word." 
She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  with  astonish- 
ment.    She   could   not  mistake  the  sincerity  of  his 
tone,  although  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
him.     She  flushed  a  little,  but  answered  sharply. 

"  Then  some  of  the  things  you  mean  you  had  better 
keep  to  yourself.  I  don't  like  to  hear  myself  talked 
about.  No,  I'm  not  angry — truly  I'm  not,  so  don't 
look  as  if  I  had  smacked  your  face.  I'm  just  telling 
you  how  I  feel." 

"  Very  well,  Iris.  I'll  go  on  talking  of  trees  and 
flowers." 

"  That's  right.     I  love  to  hear  you  talk — of  them." 

As  they  walked  slowly  towards  the  Pagoda  tea-rooms 
he  could  hear  a  church  bell  tolling,  and  it  woke  an 
uneasy  memory.  "  Talk  to  her  and  break  her  heart," 
it  seemed  to  whisper,  and  all  the  while  as  they  went 
back  to  Deptford  by  bus  and  tram  the  words  kept 
recurring  to  his  mind :  "  Talk  to  her  and  break  her 
heart."  Gradually  he  grew  quiet,  as  though  the  insis- 
tence of  that  old  man's  whisper  were  tugging  at  the 
strings  of  his  tongue,  clogging  its  utterance.  He  had 
talked,  and  he  was  a  little  afraid.  Iris  was  tired  too  ; 
she  was  glad  to  be  silent,  to  watch  the  movement  of 
life  from  the  tram  top  with  a  pleasant  languor.  When 
they  parted  upon  the  stairs  she  put  both  her  hands  into 
his  with  a  friendly  pressure. 

"  I've  had  a  good  time,  Mr.  Flint.  I'm  grateful, 
and — don't  mind  what  I  said,  will  you  ?  I  didn't 
mean  any  harm." 

"  I  know  you  didn't,  Iris — I  know ;  neither  did  I, 
little  friend." 

But  as  he  went  to  sleep  words  came  surging  into  his 
mind — bitter  words  which  haunted  him  :  "  She's  only 
a  common  little  girl ;  talk,  talk  and  break  her  heart." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  next  morning  Peter  was  very  silent  at  breakfast 
time,  and  when  Iris  asked  him  point-blank  if  he  was 
going  to  look  for  a  job  he  hesitated  and  stumbled. 
His  mind  was  made  up  on  the  subject,  but  suddenly 
he  was  shy  and  self-conscious.  About  his  pleasures  he 
could  talk,  but  when  it  came  to  business  his  tongue 
was  burdened  with  doubt.  His  father's  distrust  of  life 
had  suddenly  assumed  a  mastery  of  the  boy.  He  felt 
almost  furtive  and  ashamed  of  himself.  Noticing  his 
hesitation  Iris  was  promptly  practical. 

"  Do  pull  yourself  together,  Mr.  Flint.  Believe  me, 
it's  hard  to  find  a  rotten  job  and  harder  still  to  find  one 
that  is  any  good.  I  know.  You  can't  go  on  playing 
about  any  longer." 

"  I've  still  got  a  bit  of  money  left." 

"  Stick  to  it  like  glue,"  she  cried  passionately.  "  I've 
got  a  bit  in  the  savings  bank — not  much,  but  a  bit. 
It's  not  easy  to  save  even  a  pound  or  two.  It's  all 
that  stands  between  me  and  God  knows  what  if  I 
should  lose  my  job.  It's  that  bit  in  the  bank  that  gives 
me  courage  when  everything  is  rotten.  It's  a  rock  of 
salvation.  Take  my  advice,  put  your  bit  away  and 
never  touch  it.  Add  to  it  if  you  can.  You  can't  feel 
safe  without  it,  and  feeling  safe  is  a  sort  of  happiness." 

"  A  dull  sort  of  happiness,  Iris." 

"  Dull  ?  What  do  you  expect  of  life  but  dullness  ? 
It's  better  to  be  dull  than  miserable,  and  that's  what  I 
should  be  if  I  didn't  know  I  had  something  for  a  rainy 
day.  You've  been  spoiled  ;  you  don't  know  life  raw 
like  I  do.  It's  a  butcher's  shop." 

"  Don't,  Iris." 

"  It  is,  aU  the  same." 

He  was  about  to  tell  her  how  he  had  fled  from  a 
batcher's  shop,  but  could  not  find  words.  It  seemed  to 
him  almost  an  indecent  confession.  He  looked  at  his 
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hands  to  see  if  they  were  stained  with  blood  and 
grease.  He  shrank  up  into  silence. 

"  It's  no  good  being  sulky  about  it,  Mr.  Flint ;  that 
only  makes  it  harder  still.  You're  clever,  I  know,  but 
its  no  good  being  clever  without  plenty  of  money. 
You  won't  get  a  clerk's  job  because  you're  clever. 
You've  got  to  be  quick,  accurate  and  cheerful — that's 
all.  Hide  your  cleverness  or  you'll  get  the  bird  every 
time.  Employers  are  afraid  of  cleverness.  I've  seen 
girls  a  bit  too  good  for  their  jobs  ;  they  always  go — 
always.  It's  hard,  I  know,  to  hide  it.  You  can  be 
clever  with  me  if  you  like.  I  don't  mind  it." 

"  I  can  work,  Iris." 

"  That's  all  right.  But  you've  got  to  be  able  to  go 
on  working.  You've  got  to  stick  it.  If  you  can't, 
get  back  where  you  came  from  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can." 

"  I  can  stick  it." 

"  I  wonder  ?  You're  jolly  soft  and  green,  Mr. 
Flint." 

"  Is  that  why  you  paint  only  the  black  side  of  the 
picture  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  there's  nothing  but  a  black  side  for  us — for 
poor  workers.  There's  a  gleam  of  light  sometimes 
when  you  are  young — a  gleam  like  yesterday,  for 
instance — and  the  rest's  bitter,  black,  and  as  you  get 
older  it  gets  blacker.  We've  got  to  make  a  living  or 
die,  and  die  slowly,  knowing  it  all  the  time,  struggling, 
and  not  able  to  help  it.  I  tell  you  it's  a  butcher's 
shop— life.  Sooner  or  later  you're  hanging  on  the 
hooks — dripping  on  to  the  sawdust." 

"  Iris,  Iris,  don't !     It's  ugly — revolting." 

"  It's  life,  Mr.  Flint.  I've  got  to  be  off.  Put  on 
your  best  things  and  get  busy.  Good  luck  to  you  !  " 

Peter  went  to  get  ready,  thinking  of  his  father. 
That  was  the  way  his  father  talked,  except  that  he  had 
a  bigger  vocabulary  of  invective  and  more  skill  in 
inventing  bitter  phrases.  The  cruelty  of  life  seemed 
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everywhere,  but  Peter  could  not  believe  it.  He  would 
not.  There  was  charm,  romance,  success,  a  way  out 
of  the  darkness  into  the  sunshine,  and  he  would  find 
it — he  must.  His  income  from  the  invested  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of  his  father's  shop  and  stock  brought 
him  in  nearly  a  pound  a  week.  He  still  had  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  He  took  his 
little  friend's  advice  and  put  the  bulk  of  it  into  the 
savings  bank  on  his  way  to  town.  It  would  be  safer 
there,  and  the  darkness  of  the  future,  in  spite  of  his 
hopefulness  and  youth,  had  been  made  very  vivid  to 
him. 

His  letters  of  introduction  must  be  presented,  and 
he  did  not  know  which  to  present  first.  The  most 
attractive  was  one  obtained  from  old  Ned's  solicitor 
to  a  Mr.  Henry  Stafford,  who  was  employed  in  a  bank. 
Peter  thought  a  bank  would  suit  him.  There  was  no 
beef  suet  about  a  bank  and  the  hours  were  not  too  bad. 

He  found  the  branch  in  Bishopsgate  Street  and 
presented  his  letter  over  the  counter  rather  timidly. 
The  clerk  who  took  it  stared  rather  and  told  him  to 
wait.  Presently  through  a  little  glass  door  a  man  came 
into  the  public  part  of  the  office  carrying  the  letter  in 
his  hand  rather  gingerly.  He  was  a  sharp-featured, 
elderly  man,  bent  and  narrow-shouldered.  He  was 
neatly  dressed,  but  very  shiny  at  the  sleeves.  He  was 
nearly  bald  and  had  trained  his  long,  thin  hair  in 
streaks  across  the  top  of  his  head.  From  his  ear 
protruded  the  end  of  a  pen.  He  blinked  at  Peter  and 
looked  at  him  sharply  over  the  tops  of  his  glasses. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Flint,  what  do  you  want  from  me  ? 
Stapleton  says  here  you've  come  to  London  to  work." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  get  me  a  job  here  ?  " 

"  A  job — in  a  bank — here  ?  I  can't  help  you,  I  can 
do  nothing.  It  wouldn't  be  any  good  to  you  if  you 
got  it.  There's  no  future  for  bank  clerks  ;  but  I 
can't  get  it  for  you.  I  hear  we've  a  waiting  list  that 
will  take  years  to  work  through — years." 
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"  Can  you  suggest  any  work  I  might  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  suggest  this  :  go  back  into  the  country  by 
the  next  train  and  stay  there.  Sorry  I  can't  help. 
I'm  busy.  Good  morning.  Remember  me  to  Staple- 
ton  if  you  are  writing." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  crumpling  up  the  letter  of 
introduction  in  his  hands.  Peter  stood  a  moment 
confused,  and  then  catching  the  sardonic  eye  of  a  clerk 
behind  the  bars,  who  had  obviously  overheard  every 
word,  he  hurried  out  into  the  street.  Peter  looked  at 
the  crowds.  They  all  seemed  to  be  doing  something 
in  a  hurry.  They  all  had  jobs,  he  supposed.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  work  to  do  if  only  he  could  find  it. 
He  walked  on  into  Gresham  Street,  where  the  second 
letter  led  him.  This  was  directed  to  one  of  the  partners 
of  a  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  in  hosiery.  He  found 
the  building  and,  directed  by  a  name-plate  in  the  porch, 
climbed  several  flights  of  narrow  wooden  stairs.  On 
the  third  floor  he  came  to  a  door  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  made  of  opaque  glass  upon  which  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  painted  in  black  letters.  Peter  knocked, 
and,  receiving  no  answer,  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
turned  a  knob  and  went  into  a  room  the  walls  of  which 
seemed  to  be  made  of  packets  wrapped  in  shiny  buff 
paper.  A  young  man  in  shirt-sleeves  was  very  busy 
doing  nothing  at  a  narrow  counter. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Black  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I've  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  letting  him  have  it." 

The  youth  took  the  letter  and  vanished  through  a 
door,  which  he  left  open  behind  him.  Peter  heard  his 
voice  mumbling  inside  and  then  there  was  a  short 
silence.  Afterwards  came  a  painfully  clear  voice. 

"  Hell,  a  country  booby  looking  for  a  job.  Send  him 
away,  Harris.  I've  got  no  jobs  to  give  away.  Damn 
that  old  fool  Stapleton  anyway  !  Doesn't  he  know 
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trade's  rotten  ?  Tell  him  I'm  out,  Harris.  Tell  him 
I'm  ill.  Tell  him  anything  you  like  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  come  back." 

The  young  man  returned  and  grinned  at  Peter. 
"I'm  sorry.  Mr.  Black  has  had  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  is  out  of  town.  I'll  forward  your  letter  on  to 
him.  I  hope  it's  nothing  very  important." 

Peter  spoke  up  loudly. 

"  Not  important  at  all,  thank  you.  Got  a  good  job 
here  ?  " 

"  Not  so  bad." 

"  Stuffy  hole  to  spend  the  day  in  with  nothing  to  do. 
Good  morning." 

Peter  clattered  down  the  stairs  angrily.  He  had 
felt  a  great  respect  for  the  fussy  little  solicitor  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  a  man  of  consequence  there  and 
gloried  in  it,  rather  pompously  perhaps,  but  not  without 
cause.  The  treatment  his  letters  received  in  London 
gave  Peter  for  the  first  time  an  insight  into  the  vast 
difference  between  a  provincial  town  and  London,  and 
he  felt  that  Mr.  Stapleton  would  not  be  very  much  use 
to  him.  He  began  to  wonder  rather  dismally  whether  a 
letter  of  introduction,  which  sounds  important  and 
influential,  was  of  the  slightest  use.  He  went  and  had 
some  lunch,  reflecting  gloomily.  The  very  mention  of 
the  word  "  job  "  seemed  to  wake  an  instant  hostility. 
He  had  been  under  the  impression  that  he  had  only  to 
present  one  of  his  letters  to  have  work  presented  to  him 
with  alacrity.  He  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and  looked 
over  the  addresses  of  his  remaining  letters.  One  was 
to  a  firm  near  Smithfield  Market.  That  he  put  aside 
instantly.  It  was  too  close  to  meat,  although  Ned  had 
assured  him  that  the  firm,  a  big  wholesale  importers  of 
chilled  beef,  never  saw  the  carcasses  in  which  they 
dealt.  That  was  a  last  resource.  He  chose  instead  an 
estate  agent  and  valuer  near  Sloane  Square.  He  called 
there  when  he  had  smoked  a  pipe  and  thought  hard, 
while  he  walked  to  save  bus  fares. 
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He  found  there  a  cool  and  smiling  gentleman  who 
welcomed  him  with  caressing  courtesy.  He  treated 
Mr.  Stapleton's  letter  as  though  it  were  an  honour  to 
receive  it.  He  asked  Peter  to  sit  down  and  pressed 
cigarettes  upon  him.  He  asked  questions  in  a  way 
which  suggested  that  Peter's  interests  were  far  more 
important  than  his  own.  Peter  opened  his  heart  to 
him.  Finally  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  tapped 
with  a  plump  finger-tip  upon  the  edge  of  his  desk. 

"  It's  most  unfortunate  that  at  the  moment  I  have 
no  vacancy  in  my  office,  Mr.  Flint.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  do  anything  for  Mr.  Stapleton's  friends,  and  you 
yourself  are,  I  learn,  a  scholar,  and  I  can  see  that  you 
are  vastly  superior  to  the  usual  run  of  applicants  for 
posts.  I'm  frightfully  sorry,  but  I'll  not  let  it  end 
there.  I'll  speak  to  my  friends  about  you.  I'll  leave 
no  stone  unturned.  No,  no,  it's  not  kindness.  I'm 
only  too  glad  to  be  of  service.  If  you  have  no  luck 
with  those  other  letters  of  yours  come  to  me  again. 
What  a  pity  you  did  not  come  last  week.  I  heard  of  a 
splendid  job  which  would  have  suited  you  down  to  the 
ground.  It  would  have  been  yours  without  a  doubt. 
But  don't  be  downcast,  there  must  be  plenty  more 
jobs.  Come  again  in  a  fortnight  or  so  if  you  have  no 
luck." 

Peter  believed  it  all.  He  went  away  with  remorse 
pulling  at  his  heart-strings.  If  he  had  not  wasted  his 
time  in  sightseeing  he  would  have  been  settled  perhaps 
for  life.  What  a  fool  he  had  been.  He  walked  into 
Hyde  Park  and  sat  on  a  bench,  hating  himself.  He  was 
angry  and  mortified.  Presently  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  gentleman  had  talked  very  glibly  ;  a  few  faint 
doubts  invaded  his  brain,  but  he  brushed  them  away 
fearing  they  were  only  excuses  for  his  own  careless- 
ness. He  came  in  to  supper  thoroughly  ashamed  and 
dispirited. 

Iris  noticed  his  look  and  was  silent.  She  knew  how 
it  hurt  to  fail,  and  the  more  hope  there  is  the  greater 
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the  hurt.  She  did  not  refer  to  his  search  for  work. 
She  talked  about  the  girls  in  the  teashop  and  the 
things  they  did  and  said.  But  when  the  room  was 
nearly  empty  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
smiled. 

"  Don't  worry,  Mr.  Flint.  You'll  get  a  job  all  right. 
You  can't  expect  to  find  one  right  away.  It's  so  much 
harder  if  you  let  it  hurt." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Iris." 

"  I  know — I  know  well  enough.  It  does  sting  to 
feel  that  nobody  wants  you  and  that  nobody  cares 
whether  you  live  or  die.  I  can't  find  you  a  job,  but  I 
do  care — I  mean  I  want  to  see  you  succeed.  I'm 
looking  for  that — truly.  You  will  succeed  in  the  long 
run.  I'm  sure  you  will." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Iris  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Don't  you  worry,  it  will  all  come 
right." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  his  eyes  shone. 

"  Yes,  it  will  all  come  right.  Thank  you,  little 
friend.  You've  made  me  feel  ever  so  much  better. 
I'm  tired.  I'm  going  straight  to  bed.  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Flint." 

She  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  steadily  in  front  of 
her,  her  eyes  cloudy  with  pain.  Then  with  a  shrug  she 
got  up  and  went  to  her  room.  "  Poor  kid  !  "  she 
muttered.  "  Poor  kid  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  TORMENT  of  self-reproach  kept  Peter  from  his  sleep. 
He  was  ashamed  and  at  the  same  time  defiant.  Had 
he  not  wasted  a  week  upon  London  he  might  have 
secured  a  job.  He  took  the  glib  estate  agent  quite 
literally  and  "kicked  himself.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  not  admit  that  the  week  had  been  wasted  ;  it 
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had  been  an  education  and  a  rapture  together.  Taking 
everything  with  a  high  and  enthusiastic  seriousness, 
he  was  angered  to  find  unexpected  and  painful  reac- 
tions, and  he  felt  an  injustice  which  was  very  real  if 
rather  indefinite  in  his  mind.  The  hours  drifted, 
heavy  with  illogical  thought,  inconclusive  and  utterly 
vain.  He  lashed  himself  and  cherished  his  wounds 
alternately  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  sleepless  and  excited. 

Towards  midnight  his  miserable  thoughts  were 
interrupted  by  sudden  shouts  and  bumping  down- 
stairs, and  going  to  his  door  and  leaning  over  the 
banisters  he  saw  two  of  his  fellow-lodgers  in  active 
combat  on  the  landing  below  him.  One  of  the  com- 
batants, the  bigger  and  more  powerful,  was  obviously 
tipsy,  and  the  smaller,  passionately  sober,  endeavoured 
to  escape  aggression'  and  hopped  about  dodging  blows 
and  pleading  with  his  opponent  to  remember  that  he 
was  a  gentleman.  This  plea  was  so  obviously  false 
that  even  the  drunken  man  rejected  it  contemptuously 
and  strove  to  control  his  limbs  the  better  to  end  the 
fight.  He  breathed  fire  and  slaughter,  and  assaulted 
the  walls,  banisters  and  the  little  man  with  ferocious 
impartiality.  The  noise  resounded  all  over  the  house, 
but  doors  remained  obstinately  shut.  It  was  nobody's 
business  to  interfere,  nor  did  Peter  relish  the  idea  of 
going  down  to  stop  the  fight.  He  watched,  determined 
to  take  no  part  unless  the  smaller  man  failed  to  stop 
the  swinging  fists  of  his  opponent.  He  heard  a  rustle 
beside  him,  and  turning,  saw  the  girl  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed  soap.  She  had  snatched  up  a  few  garments 
casually,  and  evidently  was  more  curious  than  alarmed. 
She  smiled  at  Peter  and  then  leaning  over  the  banisters 
assumed  an  expression  of  scorn. 

"  Drunken  beasts,"  she  commented. 

"  Only  one  of  them.  The  little  one  is  sober  enough. 
If  he  were  not  he'd  be  half  killed  by  this  time." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  down  and  stop  it  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  maliciously,  obviously  hoping  to 
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stir  him  to  action  and  involve  him  in  the  row.  She 
smiled  with  crude  delight. 

"I'm  surprised  Mrs.  Gooderson  doesn't  come  up." 

"  Her  ?  She's  pretty  well  oiled  herself  to-night. 
If  she  can  hear  the  clatter  and  stagger  upstairs  there'll 
be  some  language.  It's  very  disgusting,  isn't  it, 
Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

She  came  close  and  brushed  against  him.  Then 
when  the  drunken  man  lurched  suddenly  and  nearly 
fell  downstairs,  she  clutched  at  Peter's  arm  and  pushed 
herself  against  him  until  he  could  feel  the  softness  of 
her. 

"  One  of  them  will  be  killed  if  this  goes  on,"  she 
whispered,  clinging  even  more  closely.  "I'm  so 
scared." 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  scared  about,"  he  replied, 
edging  away  slightly. 

At  that  moment  from  the  lower  stairway  emerged 
the  figure  of  Mrs.  Gooderson.  Her  hair  was  done  up 
tightly  in  metal  curlers,  her  ample  form  was  swathed 
in  a  vast  flannel  nightgown  of  spacious  dimensions  and 
rather  doubtful  cleanness.  With  one  hand  she  clutched 
the  rail  of  the  banisters,  with  the  other  she  gesticulated 
solemnly.  Her  eyes  were  fixed,  her  face  a  little  more 
flushed  than  usual  and  her  moth  was  slightly  agape, 
as  though  she  had  some  difficulty  with  the  muscles  of 
her  jaw. 

The  drunken  man  first  saw  this  apparition  and 
shrank  back  against  the  wall.  A  sudden  silence  fell, 
but  Gladys  Hammond  squeezed  Peter's  arm  and 
pointed,  giggling  quietly. 

Mrs.  Gooderson  waved  her  arm  in  a  wide  arc  and 
spoke  slowly,  almost  hesitatingly,  in  a  deep,  hoarse 
voice. 

"  What's — all  this  noise — about  ?  Why  can't  you 
— go  to  sleep — like  gentlemen.  This  is  a  respectable 
house — this  is.  Go  to  bed — at  once." 

She  swayed  slightly  and  began  again  more  rapidly. 
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"  Don't  stand  there  gaping  at  me.  Go  to  bed — 
drunken  sots — both  of  you.  Fighting  and  rampaging 
all  over  my  house — respectable  house.  Surprised  at 
you,  Mr.  Leete — surprised.  I  thought  you  was  a 
gentleman  at  least." 

"  Awfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Gooderson.  It  is  not  my 
fault,"  gasped  the  smaller  man.  "  I  tried  to  shut 
him  up — indeed  I  did — but  I'm  not  big  enough." 

"  Shut  yourself  up — don't  tell  me — you're  as  bad  as 
he  is — worse.  Now  then,  Bill  Hannay,  go  to  bed — at 
once." 

"  Shan't  go  to  bed,"  mumbled  Mr.  Hannay.  "  I'll 
knock  his  head  off  for  two  pins." 

"  This  is  a  respectable  house — this  is.  I  won't — 
have  no  fighting  here.  Go  to  bed — both  of — you." 

Mr.  Leete,  taking  advantage  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  slipped  down  the  passage,  bolted  into  his 
room  like  a  rabbit  and  locked  his  door.  Mr.  Hannay, 
surveying  the  deserted  field  of  battle  and  the  stern 
figure  of  Mrs.  Gooderson,  smiled  suddenly  and  waved 
his  hand  playfully. 

"  Ta-ta,  old  dear.  'S'all  over.  Toddle  downstairs 
and  have  another  drink.  Lino's  damn  cold  for  bare 
feet." 

With  unexpected  rapidity  he  turned  to  the  staircase 
and  began  to  ascend.  Gladys  pushed  Peter  away 
from  her  and  fled  into  her  room  squeaking,  but  he 
could  not  close  his  door  before  Mr.  Hannay  arrived 
upon  the  landing,  and  seeing  another  man  stirred  up 
the  lees  of  his  irritation,  and  he  put  his  foot  into 
Peter's  door  so  that  he  could  not  shut  it. 

"I'll  knock  your  head  off  too — damned  if  I  won't." 
'  You're  drunk.  Go  to  bed,"  snapped  Peter. 
"  Take  your  foot  out  of  my  door." 

"  Come  you  here,  and  I'll  knock  your  head  off." 

Peter  promptly  shot  out  his  fist  and  Mr.  Hannay 
was  deposited  on  his  back  upon  the  landing.  Peter 
quietly  shut  his  door  and  proceeded  to  get  back  to 
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bed.  Mr.  Hannay  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  some 
difficulty  and  decided  to  relinquish  conquest  for  the 
night.  His  door  slammed  and  the  house  was  quiet 
again. 

Peter  could  not  sleep.  Despite  himself  his  mind 
reverted  maddeningly  to  the  events  of  the  day.  Over 
and  over  again  he  reviewed  his  interview  with  the 
estate  agent  and  was  smitten  with  shame  and  disgust 
with  himself  and  in  a  small  degree  with  terror.  Very 
far  away  he  saw  a  vision  of  himself  slinking  back  to 
old  Ned,  beaten  and  disgraced — a  failure.  He  brushed 
the  vision  aside  angrily,  but  it  persisted  until  with  the 
dawn  he  fell  into  troubled,  hag-ridden  slumber. 

He  woke  late  and  had  a  rush  to  get  down  to  break- 
fast. He  felt  rotten  ;  his  head  ached,  his  eyes  smarted 
and  he  was  smitten  with  a  ghastly  humility.  When 
Iris  smiled  and  nodded  good  morning  to  him  his 
answering  smile  was  feeble. 

"  Whatever  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself, 
Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

''  Thinking,  Iris." 

"  Silly  ass  !  You've  been  awake  all  night.  What's 
the  use  of  regret  ?  It's  waste.  It's  not  only  money 
we  workers  can't  afford  to  waste — it's  time.  It's 
energy  too.  You're  fit  for  nothing." 

"  I'm  all  right,  only  I  feel  scratchy." 

"  Of  course,  and  you  look  it  too.  Don't  you  try  for  a 
job  with  a  face  like  that.  Rest  this  morning.  You'll 
feel  better  after  lunch.  Try  and  get  a  nap." 

"  Iris,  I  might  lose  another  job  by  hanging  about." 

"  You  don't  mean  you're  taking  that  old  chap 
seriously  ?  He  was  just  putting  you  off.  They  all 
have  that  story  of  a  job  you  could  have  had  last  week. 
I've  heard  it  myself;  everybody  who  has  looked  for 
a  job  has  heard  it,  and  a  thousand  other  lies  too.  Some 
people  would  rather  lie  than  tell  the  truth.  Life's 
hard  enough  as  it  is  without  you  making  it  harder  for 
yourself  by  believing  everything  you  are  told.  Cheer 
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up,  son,  and — you're  only  just  beginning  your  troubles. 
If  you're  like  this  at  the  start,  how  will  you  carry  on  ? 
You'll  never  stand  it.  Get  back  to  the  country,  Mr. 
Flint.  You're  too  soft  for  London." 

Peter  smiled,  and  she  saw  his  mouth  harden.  His 
chin  jutted. 

"  No,  Iris,  I'm  not  so  soft  as  that.  I  don't  mind 
admitting  I'm  a  fool." 

He  looked  round  the  table  and  just  opposite  to  him 
he  noticed  the  pallid  features  of  Mr.  Hannay,  who 
smiled  graciously. 

"  Mornin'.  I  don't  know  your  name,  but  you 
knocked  me  down  last  night.  I  deserved  it.  You're  a 
sport.  My  name's  Bill  Hannay,  and  I'm  not  often 

like  I  was  last  night " 

"  I'm  Peter  Flint.     I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you/1 
"  No.    Nothing  to  matter.    Have  a  fag  ?  " 
"  Thanks  !  " 

"  I'll  look  you  up  if  you  don't  mind.  I  like  the 
look  of  you." 

"  Come  up  to  my  room  this  evening  if  you  like." 
"  Right,  son.     Say,  can  you  box  ?  " 
"  A  little." 

"  I'll  take  you  round  to  the  club  if  you  like.  Fine 
lot  of  sports  there,  and  you  can  put  on  the  gloves. 
Cheerio  I  I've  got  to  get  busy." 

When  he  had  gone  Iris  turned  to  Peter  again. 
"  Was  that  the  noise  last  night  ?    Did  you  knock 
him  down  ?  " 

"  He  was  half  drunk,  Iris." 
"  But  did  you  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  I'm  glad—glad." 
1  There  was  nothing  in  it,  Iris." 
"  I   thought   you   were   helpless.     I'm   sorry,    Mr. 
Flint.     I  like  you,  but  I  felt  you  couldn't  keep  your  end 
up.     I'm  glad  you  can.     I  must  be  off  now.     I'm  on 
duty  early  to-day.     You  get  a  nap  and  have  a  good 
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lunch  and  then  try  again  for  work  this  afternoon. 
Good-bye." 

As  he  was  leaving  the  breakfast-room  old  Christopher 
stopped  him. 

"  You're  making  headway,  Mr.  Flint.  I've  seen  her 
looking  at  you.  You  can  always  read  a  woman's  eyes 
if  she's  not  interested  in  you.  I've  seen  them  shine 
when  you  come  into  the  room.  She's  getting  fond  of 
you.  Go  on." 

"  Oh,  shut  up  !  "  growled  Peter. 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands,  but  in 
a  moment  changed  his  mood. 

"  If  you're  not  busy  this  morning  perhaps  you'd  like 
to  see  my  books.  I've  got  a  few  left  from  the  wreck — 
they  might  interest  you.  Come  up  to  my  room  if  you 
care  to." 

Peter  followed  him  into  a  tiny  bare  bedroom,  where 
a  plain  deal  table  held  an  inkpot,  piles  of  foolscap  and 
a  typewriter.  Brown  paper  parcels  were  stacked 
against  the  wall,  except  where  a  battered  old  book- 
case leaned  crazily,  over-weighted  with  books.  Old 
Christopher  touched  their  backs  with  reverent  fingers. 
"  Meredith,  you  see.  Henry  James  and  Conrad — the 
best  of  each — great  men  all.  You  can  borrow  them  if 
you  like.  I  know  instinctively  a  man  to  whom  it  is 
safe  to  lend  treasures.  Yes,  that's  mine — the  one  that 
was  published — quite  well  produced,  don't  you  think  ? 
I'll  show  you  the  Press  cuttings  one  day.  I've  got 
them  all  pasted  into  a  scrap-book — silly  perhaps,  but 
human.  All  the  parcels  are  books  that  have  not  been 
published." 

"  And  yet  you  don't  despair  ?  " 
"I  do,  young  man.  I  despair  most  heartily,  but  I 
go  on.  One  of  these  days  I  shall  stop  writing — per- 
haps— probably.  When  I  drop  my  pen  for  the  last 
time  I  shall  pick  up  a  razor  and  cut  my  throat.  I  keep 
an  old  one  in  my  table  drawer  on  purpose.  It's  old, 
but  sharp  enough." 
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He  pulled  out  the  drawer  and  showed  Peter,  almost 
with  pride,  a  razor  lying  there  among  stubs  of  pencils 
and  broken  pen-holders. 

"  And  is  this  the  book  you  are  writing  now  ?  " 
asked  Peter,  touching  the  piles  of  foolscap. 

"  Yes,  but  that  won't  interest  you.  Come  back  to 
the  bookcase  where  the  real  books  are." 

"  But  it  does  interest  me.  Will  you  read  me  some 
of  it  one  day  ?  " 

Christopher  peered  closely  at  him  suspiciously  and 
then  shook  his  head,  smiling  like  a  shy  child. 

"  You'll  laugh  at  me." 

"No,  indeed.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  some  of 
it.  It  is  so  clever  to  be  able  to  write." 

"  Clever  ?  No,  it  is  just  a  habit.  But  I  should  like 
to  read  to  you  if  you  are  sure  you  want  to  listen.  It 
might  help  me  to  see  the  faults,  and  you  are  a  scholar 
of  sorts,  a  man  of  education.  You  might  have  useful 
ideas." 

"I'm  afraid  my  ideas  will  not  be  any  good." 

"  Why  not  ?  Writing  isn't  a  mystery.  It's  just  as 
easy  or  as  hard  as  adding  up  columns  of  figures  or 
serving  butter  in  a  shop.  Any  fool  can  write.  You've 
only  to  read  the  newspapers  to  be  sure  of  that ;  but 
to  write  good  stuff — that's  neither  hard  nor  easy.  It 
is  a  gift  so  rare,  so  great  that  there  is  no  gift  approaching 
it.  To  write  so  that  all  may  read  through  long  ages, 
to  amuse  and  to  interest,  to  preach  and  to  scoff,  so 
that  the  fire  of  it  shall  live  and  burn  brightly  long  after 
the  writer's  pen  has  fallen  from  his  hand — that  is 
glory  and  the  joy  of  living,  the  pride  of  craftsmanship 
and  the  agonising  ecstasy  of  art.  That,  too,  may  be 
the  pain  of  life — to  have  the  gift  so  little  that  you  doubt 
if  it  be  there  at  all,  to  strive,  praying  talent  may  be 
genius  and  feeling  all  the  while  the  cursed  limitations 
of  power.  God,  boy,  how  should  you  know  the  pride, 
the  pain,  the  defeat  and  the  pursuit.  It's  a  consuming 
fire,  a  hell  upon  earth  and  a  paradise  by  turns." 
•  5 
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The  old  man's  eyes  were  wide  open  and  brave,  his 
shrunken  figure  seemed  infused  with  vitality.  He 
picked  up  a  pen  and  waved  Peter  to  the  door. 

"  I'm  going  to  write  now,"  he  said  in  the  voice  of  a 
conqueror.  "  Do  you  mind  clearing  out  ?  " 

Peter  went,  a  little  dazed  to  find  in  this  hateful  old 
man,  with  his  bitter  and  cynical  anger,  a  dignity  and  a 
courage  so  admirable  and  so  unexpected. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  afternoon's  quest  for  work  was  barren.  Peter 
went  to  his  task  half-heartedly,  aggressively  sensitive  ; 
he  took  his  rebuffs  quickly,  almost  before  they  were 
given.  When  he  came  home  one  letter  of  introduction 
only  remained  in  his  letter-case — that  recommending 
him  to  the  firm  of  meat  importers.  It  was  the  one 
between  him  and  a  search  through  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  newspapers  and  the  lining  up  with  other 
candidates  for  jobs. 

Peter  had  never  been  trained  to  push  himself  nor 
to  imagine  himself  fitted  for  any  sort  of  work.  It 
never  occurred  to  him,  for  instance,  to  sink  his  little 
capital  in  a  shop  and  make  it  keep  him.  His  training 
as  a  scholar  had  impressed  him  very  clearly  with  the 
idea  that  without  knowledge  no  distinction  is  possible. 
How  should  he  know  that  in  business  it  was  shrewd- 
ness, impudence  and  aggression  which  increased  the 
profits,  while  knowledge  merely  tied  the  hands  ?  As 
far  as  business  was  concerned  he  had  no  ambition  and 
no  imagination.  Somehow  he  had  been  impressed 
that  he  could  do  clerk's  work  and  nothing  else  ;  he  felt 
that  he  must  be  a  clerk  or  perish.  He  hoped  vaguely 
that  if  he  could  get  his  foot  upon  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  ladder  the  climb  to  higher  things  would  be  easy. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  rule,  "  Once  a  clerk  always  a 
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clerk,"  is  almost  as  invariable  as  the  law  of  gravity, 
nor  did  he  guess  the  force  of  family  relationship  in 
business. 

He  tried  two  firms  that  afternoon  and  was  turned 
down  instantly — by  the  first  with  obvious  impatience, 
by  the  second  with  kindly  firmness.  The  old  gentle- 
man who  controlled  the  second  business  was  fatherly 
and  fussy. 

"  Mr.  Flint,  I  haven't  a  vacancy,  and  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  that  if  I  had  I  should  have  half 
a  hundred  brisk  and  efficient  lads  to  choose  from.  This 
letter  tells  me  that  you  are  a  good  scholar  and  a  hard 
worker.  Perhaps  you  are — I  don't  doubt  it.  These 
are  excellent  qualities,  Mr.  Flint,  but  you  contrive  to 
hide  them  by  your  manner.  You  must  look  bright 
and  intelligent,  you  must  be  brisk  and  thrust  your 
efficiency  to  the  front.  It  must  speak  for  itself  in 
your  face  and  bearing.  I  can  tell  an  efficient  man  at  a 
glance.  You  hide  your  capacity.  You  might  turn 
out  to  be  an  excellent  clerk,  but  no  employer  will 
select  a  young  man  who  talks  modestly.  What  you 
have  to  aim  at  is  to  convey  to  your  employer  that  you 
can  easily  do  the  work  he  offers,  and  that  you  want  to 
do  it  more  than  you  want  to  do  anything  else." 

Peter  murmured  that  such  an  attitude  would  not 
be  sincere. 

"  Sincere  ?  I'm  talking  about  business,  and  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  Perhaps  you  have  not  read 
my  pamphlet  upon  '  Efficiency  in  Business/  It 
made  some  stir  in  commercial  circles,  I  believe.  I'll 
give  you  a  copy  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  you.  You'll  find 
everything  there.  Read  especially  the  first  section 
headed  '  A  Good  Start  is  Half  the  Battle.'  Study  it, 
Mr.  Flint.  I  have  been  an  employer  for  forty  years, 

and Bless  my  soul,  how  late  it  is.  Good  day, 

Mr.  Flint." 

Peter,  with  nothing  but  the  pamphlet  to  show  for 
his  day's  search,  read  it  in  the  evening,  and  found  it 
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to  be  a  series  of  commonplaces  very  badly  arranged. 
He  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  into  his  empty  grate. 
He  resolved  to  present  the  last  of  his  letters  the  next 
morning  to  the  people  who  imported  Argentine  beef  by 
the  ship-load.  He  had  kept  it  back  till  the  last  because 
he  wished  never  again  to  have  any  dealing  with  meat, 
but  now  it  was  his  last  hope.  He  laughed  a  little 
grimly  as  he  put  the  letter  back  in  his  pocket.  It  was 
not  so  easy  as  he  had  expected  ;  it  was  going  to  be  a 
struggle,  after  all.  The  thought  made  him  strong 
again,  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders. 
He  went  downstairs  whistling. 

On  the  landing  he  met  Iris,  and  she,  seeing  his  face, 
jumped  to  conclusions. 

"  You've  got  a  job,  Mr.  Flint.     I'm  so  glad." 

"  No,  Iris,  no  such  luck,  but  I've  given  up  groaning. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  stand  up  and  let  them  kick  me — a 
worse  mistake  to  think  it  would  be  easy.  I'll  get  a 
job  all  right.  Let's  forget  all  about  that.  I'm  going 
to  take  you  to  the  pictures  and  pay  for  both  of  us. 
Go  and  get  your  hat  on." 

"  You've  not  been  drinking,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Only  tea,  little  friend.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  what  I  told 
you  about  going  out  with  me.  You're  talking  to  me  in 
a  new  way.  I  don't  like  it." 

"  I've  not  forgotten,  but  you  were  wrong.  You  told 
me  you  could  trust  me.  Show  that  you  meant  it. 
Get  your  hat  on.  I  feel  as  if  the  pictures  would  do 
me  good,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  alone." 

She  looked  at  him  with  startled,  doubtful  eyes. 

"  What's  come  over  you  ?  Of  course  I  won't  come. 
Don't  be  stupid." 

"  Oh,  well,  Iris,  I'm  sorry.  I'd  rather  have  had 
you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  get  somebody  else.  Gladys  Ham- 
mond is  in.  I  heard  her  shut  her  door.  I  can  ask  her." 
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"  Yes,  and  she'd  come  all  right  and  hold  your  hand 
in  the  dark,  rook  you  for  a  box  of  chocolates  and  give 
you  fat,  wet  kisses  very  likely.  That  sort  of  girl  always 
gives  wet  kisses." 

"  Well,  then,  save  me  from  that  horrible  fate," 
laughed  Peter,  "  and  come  yourself." 

"  What's  put  you  into  this  bullying  mood  ?  It's 
not  like  you,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  London  has.  I  came  up  in  a  friendly  spirit,  Iris. 
I  meant  no  harm  to  anyone  and  expected  none. 
Everybody  has  pushed  me  away — you  too,  Iris,  only 
you  were  nice  about  it.  Well,  I'm  not  the  sort  of  chap 
to  be  shoved  away.  I've  got  my  pride.  London  is 
not  going  to  dictate  to  me  nor  set  me  aside — nobody 
is  going  to  dictate  to  me.  London  has  got  to  want  me, 
and  my  friends  have  got  to  want  me  too." 

She  stared  and  wrung  her  hands  nervously  but  did 
not  move.  He  went  on  impetuously : 

"I'm  going  to  master  London,  I'm  going  to  have  a 
place  in  it.  The  more  I'm  pushed  away  the  more  I 
shall  crowd  back.  I  thought,  like  a  fool,  it  would  be 
easy.  It's  got  to  be  a  fight.  Very  well,  I'll  fight,  Iris ; 
I'll  sweep  everything  aside  that  gets  in  my  way.  I'll 
not  do  what  I'm  told  like  a  little  schoolboy.  I'll  not 
sulk  in  a  corner.  I'll  make  my  way.  I'm  not  mad, 
little  friend.  I've  grown  sane  of  a  sudden.  Everything 
has  shown  me — you  most  of  all — that  life  is  harsh, 
cruel,  bitter.  I  didn't  quite  believe  you  then.  Now 
I  do,  and  the  only  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  strike  quick 
and  hard — to  fight  like  the  devil.  Are  you  going  to 
get  your  hat,  Iris." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  you'll  ask  that  Gladys 
creature  to  go  with  you  if  I  don't  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  come  rather  than  see  you  get  into 
the  hands  of  that  shark.  But,  look  here,  Mr.  Flint, 
I'll  come  this  once — not  again.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
ordered  about  by  anybody.  I've  got  some  pride  too. 
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Don't  think  that  because  I've  given  way  to  you  this 
once  I'll  give  way  again.  I'm  only  coming  because  I 
think  you  have  got  into  a  reckless  mood  and  will  make 
a  fool  of  yourself  if  not  taken  care  of.  I  like  you. 
I'm  quite  ready  to  be  friends,  but  you've  got  to  respect 
my  wishes." 

"  And  mine,  Iris  ?  Are  they  to  be  neglected  en- 
tirely ?  " 

Suddenly  she  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  appeal- 
ingly. 

'  We  might  consider  them — sometimes  perhaps, 
Mr.  Flint.  But  you  are  so " 

"  So  what,  Iris  ?     Why  stop  to  think  so  hard  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say  so  young  and  inexperienced, 
Mr.  Flint ;  but  it  isn't  that.  You're  more  grown  up 
than  I  thought,  and  you've  had  experience,  but  it  is 
not  the  same  as  mine.  We  are  so  different,  and  you 
change  so  quickly  from  one  thing  to  another.  I  can't 
follow  you — or  understand  you.  Don't  wait  for  me 
here — wait  in  your  room  for  ten  minutes  and  then 
come  to  meet  me  at  the  pillar-box  at  the  corner  of 
Argyll  Road." 

When  Peter  found  Iris  at  the  trysting  place  he  tucked 
her  arm  into  his  in  a  protecting  manner,  and  though 
she  made  a  slight  effort  to  withdraw  it  he  held  it  fast 
and  smiled  at  her  frown.  Iris  was  not  sure  whether 
she  should  laugh  or  cry.  She  was  disturbed,  almost 
frightened,  at  his  sudden  change  of  manner  ;  and  yet 
there  was  something  irresistibly  attractive  in  his  new 
mood.  His  way  of  protecting  her  was  so  different  from 
the  cruder  specimens  of  protection  with  which  her  life 
had  brought  her  into  contact.  Peter  was  like  a  big 
brother ;  he  took  a  great  deal  for  granted  without 
making  any  fuss  about  it,  but  there  was  nothing 
pleading  or  fawning  in  his  manner.  She  felt  that  he 
had  no  hidden  hopes,  no  desires  masked  under  his  easy 
assumption  that  she  would  do  what  she  was  told. 
What  alarmed  her  was  his  sudden  rejection  of  her 
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superior  position.  Till  now  she  had  taken  the  upper 
hand,  teaching  him  like  a  child.  He  had  grown  out 
of  that  brief  control,  and  she,  for  all  her  regret,  could 
not  avoid  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  his  strength  and 
mastery.  She  confessed  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
meekly  along  beside  him,  that  she  admired  him  for 
treating  her  objections  as  of  no  account. 

He  turned  to  her  impulsively. 

"  Poor  little  friend.  I  know  now  why  you  have  been 
painting  such  black  pictures  for  me.  You're  frightened ; 
you've  always  been  frightened  of  life.  I  don't  wonder 
seeing  what  a  hard  time  you've  had,  and  will  have, 
unless  I  can  do  something.  You're  brave  and  you've 
never  had  a  chance  to  forget  the  struggle — never." 

"  I've  only  told  you  what  is  true,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  I  know,  Iris,  I  know.  But  there's  a  side  of  truth 
you  haven't  seen — a  side  which  isn't  grim,  which 
doesn't  need  to  protect  itself  every  moment,  which  has 
no  place  for  fear  of  the  future  and  dread  of  the  present. 
I'm  going  to  show  you  that  side." 

"  How  ?  " 

The  abrupt  question  checked  him.  A  puzzled  frown 
wrinkled  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  which  had  been 
full  of  light  became  dull. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  he  confessed. 

Iris  slipped  her  arm  out  of  his  and  walked  on,  her 
chin  jutting  a  little  more  than  usual,  but  when  they 
reached  the  picture  palace  she  made  no  argument  when 
he  paid  for  both  of  them.  She  looked  at  him  curiously, 
a  little  resentfully  ;  she  had  some  difficulty  in  checking 
a  quiver  of  the  lips.  He  was  so  serene,  so  undeveloped, 
so  blind  and,  without  in  the  least  knowing  it,  so  cruel. 
She  had  longed  for  the  darkness  to  lift,  to  feel  the  joy 
of  life,  to  cast  fear  aside.  She  had  never  dared.  In 
her  fierce,  independent  way  she  had  thought  and 
schemed,  but  it  had  seemed  so  difficult.  She  knew  that 
alone  she  could  never  dispel  the  gloom.  Her  life  was 
so  hard  ;  there  was  no  margin  in  it.  Her  leisure  was 
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mere  empty  time  ;  she  had  nothing  to  fill  it  with,  not 
even  dreams.  She  worked  to  live,  and  often  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while. 

She  knew  well  enough  that  love  might  bring  joy  and 
release  from  fear — the  picture  she  was  watching  brought 
it  home  to  her  with  pathetic  insistence.  She  had 
schooled  herself  not  to  think  of  it.  The  pain  after- 
wards was  too  hurtful.  Something  in  her  kept  her 
from  easy  flirtations  ;  she  had  a  bitter  distaste  for  the 
love-making  which  went  on  all  round  her  and  was  the 
constant  theme  of  her  companions  in  the  shop.  They 
all  had  boys,  they  all  lived  in  a  blind  romance  for  a 
little.  And  afterwards  ?  Some  of  them  married  and 
she  had  seen  them  as  wives  and  mothers,  hollow-eyed, 
the  romance  crushed  by  poverty,  by  ill-usage  some- 
times— sometimes  by  mere  repetitions  of  motherhood. 
The  others  who  did  not  marry  were  no  better  ;  they 
were  restless,  sour,  frightened  and  very  lonely.  Poor 
little  Iris  saw  it  all  and  reflected.  She  refused  to  think 
about  love  because  it  always  ended  in  sorrow.  Toil 
was  endless  ;  there  was  no  escape  from  it  until  life  itself 
was  over. 

The  picture  on  the  screen  flashed  before  her  eyes  the 
sunny  radiance  of  love  triumphant,  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  she  could  see  but  dimly,  and  needed  very 
quietly  in  the  dark  to  bring  out  her  handkerchief.  It 
was  all  lies  or  confined  to  richer  men  and  girls  ;  and 
yet,  as  she  sat  next  to  Peter  and  felt  his  near  presence, 
she  knew  it  was  true — or  at  least  that  the  spirit  behind 
the  crude  picture  story  was  true.  She  was  swept  in 
spite  of  herself  with  tenderness  and  a  wild  longing.  He 
could  show  her  the  other  side  of  truth  and  he  could  cure 
her  fear.  She  knew  it  with  every  fibre  of  her  aching 
heart,  but  he  did  not  know  it.  She  could  see  his 
profile  as  he  sat  beside  her,  and  she  had  to  lock  her 
hands  together  in  her  lap  to  prevent  them  from 
touching  him  with  soft,  caressing  fingers.  Life  hurt — 
everything  that  happened  brought  pain*Vith  it.  Yet 
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with  her  eyes  brimmed  with  tears  and  her  mind  very 
occupied  with  her  dark  philosophy,  she  was  for  the 
first  time  aware  of  almost  intolerable  happiness.  She 
felt  like  a  soul  snatched  from  the  pains  of  hell  and  still 
smarting  from  their  anguish  and  set  down  in  paradise 
for  a  season.  She  could  not  believe  the  joy  which 
mastered  her  ;  she  fought  against  it  and  surrendered. 
All  she  had  left  was  the  pride  which  made  her  hide  it 
and  drive  all  traces  of  it  from  her  face. 

When  they  came  out  upon  the  streets  again  and 
walked  slowly  towards  supper,  Peter  was  touched  with 
remorse. 

"  Iris,  forgive  me  for  bullying  you.  I  shouldn't 
have  made  you  come  against  your  will.  I'm  ashamed, 
and  I  hurt  you  perhaps — but  I  still  know  I  was  right." 

"  Don't  worry  yourself,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  What  a  friend  you  are,  Iris  !  I  was  in  luck  when 
I  found  you,  and  my  luck  is  only  beginning.  It  will 
go  on.  But  don't  be  afraid  any  more,  little  friend. 
I'll  find  a  way  to  help  you.  You'll  smile  yet  and  the 
sorrow  in  your  eyes  will  be  driven  away." 

She  turned  to  him  a  radiant  face.  His  enthusiasm 
kindled  a  hope  in  her  heart  to  which  it  had  ever  been  a 
stranger — a  new,  throbbing  hope  which  was  very  sweet. 

"  There.  I  knew  you  would  come  round.  Life 
isn't  as  bitter  as  you  thought,  is  it,  Iris  ?  " 

She  sought  frantically  for  some  insignificant  reply. 

"  I  don't  suppose  life  is  quite  what  I  thought  it 
was,  Mr.  Flint,"  she  said  slowly,  quieting  the  shaking 
of  her  lips.  "  Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  glimpse  of 
another  side.  Now  hurry  or  we  shall  be  late  for 
supper." 


CHAPTER  X 

PETER  looked  over  the  bare  room  which,  since  it  was 
the  one  place  in  the  world  belonging  to  him,  was  home. 
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Accordingly  he  invested  it  with  glowing  colours, 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  cracked  dingy  ceiling,  the  age- 
worn  wall-paper,  the  battered  bed  and  all  else,  and 
magnifying  the  narrow  space  of  his  cell  into  the  pro- 
portions of  a  palace.  He  did  not  bother  his  head  with 
schemes  for  making  the  room  really  beautiful ;  he  did  not 
rack  his  brains  to  picture  it  decorated  in  Jacobean  or 
post-Georgian  style.  He  let  old  art  and  new  art  alone, 
and  furnished  it  with  dreams  which  are  cheap  enough 
and  may  be  changed  with  little  expense  by  those  having 
the  capacity  for  deceiving  themselves.  Moreover, 
your  dreamer,  being  a  shy  fellow,  does  not  expect  his 
visitors  to  admire  his  colour  schemes  or  to  rave  politely 
over  his  tables  and  chairs,  nor  is  he  secretly  furious 
with  them  for  turning  up  in  his  rooms  in  suits  or  frocks 
which  do  not  blend  with  his  cretonnes  or  his  neo- 
Baby Ionian  hangings .  He  is  quite  happy  if  they  lounge 
on  his  bed  with  its  abominably  bumpy  flock  mattress, 
and  if  they  wipe  dirty  boots  on  his  dingy  counterpane 
he  does  not  care.  There  is  something,  after  all,  to  be 
said  for  a  room  furnished  with  dreams — it  is  at  least 
possible  to  be  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  it. 

When  Bill  Hannay  paid  his  promised  call  he  sat  on 
the  bed  composedly  and  cheerfully  accepted  a  cigarette. 
He  flicked  the  ash  upon  the  floor  and  talked  briskly, 
mainly  about  boxing.  But  Peter  was  curious  and 
wanted  to  find  out  many  things. 

'  You've  got  work,  Hannay  ?  " 

"  Sure — motor  engineer.  Prince's  Garage  at  New 
Cross.  Know  anything  about  cars  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.     What  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  All  sorts  of  work — repairs,  cleaning  up, 
driving  sometimes,  big  char-a-banc  parties  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Once  or  twice  I've  driven  private  all- 
night  parties  in  small  closed  cars — big  tips  in  that  if 
you  go  slow  enough  and  keep  quiet.  There  isn't 
much  about  cars  I  don't  know." 

"  You  like :the*work??  " 
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"  Sure — as  much  as  work  can  be  liked.  There's  off 
days,  you  know,  feeling  like  kicking  everything  and 
everybody,  and  hating  cars  and  everything  belonging 
to  them.  One  of  those  days  when  you  knocked  me 
down.  Tried  to  cure  myself  with  beer.  Shan't  do  it 
again — fool's  trick.  What  are  you  trying  for  ?  " 

"  A  clerk's  job." 

"  Stiff  coUar  and  hard  hat  ?  Well,  it  wouldn't  do 
for  me.  I  like  open  air  and  machinery.  If  I  had  a  bit 
more  capital  I'd  make  a  fortune — easy." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Buying  and  selling  cars.  I  tell  you,  old  son,  I  know 
what  can  be  done.  I  watch  the  boss  do  it  nearly  every 
day.  Buys  a  second-hand  car  from  a  mug  who  treats 
her  shameful  and  then  gets  fed  up  because  she  don't 
do  all  he  tells  her.  Brings  her  to  us — boss  buys  her 
for  a  song,  puts  me  to  work  on  her.  I  sweeten  her  up 
and  she's  sold  before  you  can  wink — at  a  profit ;  you'd 
be  surprised  how  big  a  profit  we  make  sometimes.  I 
could  do  the  same  if  I  had  enough  brass.  I  know  a  car 
now — the  make  wouldn't  mean  anything  to  you  ;  I've 
had  her  to  pieces  and  she's  all  right — only  been  treated 
bad.  I  could  get  her  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds — she's  worth  three  hundred  easy.  It's  a  snip 
if  I  had  the  money,  but  I  haven't  more  than  half  of  it, 
worse  luck. 

"  Why  doesn't  your  boss  buy  it  ?  " 

"  Belongs  to  a  pal  of  his,  that's  why.  Tells  him 
every  time  she  breaks  down  that  he's  not  treating  her 
properly.  He  won't  believe  it,  of  course.  Thinks  he 
knows  everything — thinks  the  car  is  all  wrong.  Told 
me  only  this  morning  he'd  take  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  for  her  and  be  thankful  to  get  it.  I  wish  I 
could  raise  the  tin." 

"  How  much  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  I  could  rake  up  sixty  pounds,  and  that's  the  last 
bean." 

"  Supposing  I  let  you  have  the  other  sixty  pounds  ?  " 
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"  You  ?  Do  you  mean  that,  Flint  ?  Gosh,  it  would 
be  a  safe  winner  1  I  swear  it's  a  good  thing.  And  I'll 
go  halves  with  you — straight,  I  will." 

Peter  pulled  out  his  savings  bank  book  while  Hannay 
looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  Say,  Flint,  you  are  a  trustful  sort  of  bloke.  After 
all,  you  know  nothing  about  me  but  what  I've  told 
you/' 

"  That's  all  right,  Hannay.  I'm  quite  satisfied. 
You  might  as  well  have  it  as  the  savings  bank.  I'll  get 
a  form  of  withdrawal  to-morrow,  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  it  you  shall  have  the  money." 

"  But  look  here,  Flint,  suppose  it  doesn't  come  off  ? 
I'm  sure  it's  all  right,  but  there's  always  some  risk. 
I  should  hate " 

"  If  you're  content  to  risk  your  sixty  pounds  I'm 
content  to  risk  mine,  Hannay." 

"  Damn  it,  you're  a  good  sport !  There's  not  many 
who  would  do  a  thing  like  that  for  me,  especially  after 
the  other  night,  when  I " 

"  Forget  it,  old  man." 

"  No  chance.  Old  Mother  Gooderson  rubs  it  in 
every  time  she  sets  eyes  on  me,  and  she  was  pretty 
well  screwed  herself  that  night  too.  But  I'll  cut  all 
that  out,  Flint.  It  wasn't  the  first  time,  but  it's  going 
to  be  the  last.  It  was  you  knocking  me  down  showed 
me  what  a  fool  I  was.  When  I  picked  myself  up  I  was 
ashamed.  You  see,  you  wouldn't  have  a  dog's  chance 
against  me  if  I  was  sober." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that." 

"  Well,  we  can  settle  it  with  the  gloves  any  old  time 
over  at  old  Bill  Jopper's  saloon.  We'll  go  over  some 
evening  and  you  can  try.  Old  Bill  is  a  bit  of  a  lad — 
you'll  like  him.  Well,  so  long  Flint,  you're  a  real  pal, 
and  if  ever  I  can  do  anything — you  understand,  don't 
you  ?  " 

When  he  had  gone  Peter  picked  out  his  last  letter  of 
introduction  and  studied  the  cover  which  old  Ned 
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Howthwaite  had  addressed  in  his  bold,  unformed 
script.  There  was  something  friendly  in  the  sight  of 
the  writing  which  filled  Peter's  head  with  many  pleasant 
memories.  He  wondered  what  sort  of  a  man  the 
Harold  Bleazely  named  on  the  cover  might  be  and  in 
what  manner  he  would  dismiss  the  application.  Peter 
had  very  little  hope  that  he  would  be  successful — 
success  was  not  won  easily  like  that.  He  would  have 
to  get  down  to  the  job  of  finding  work  seriously — 
study  advertisements,  spend  his  whole  day  searching 
and  waste  no  more  time  in  playing.  He  had  not  taken 
it  seriously  but  he  would  do  so  now  and  show  Iris  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  beaten. 
His  promise  to  lend  Hannay  sixty  pounds  was  the 
symbolic  burning  of  his  boats.  He  picked  up  a  copy 
of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  he  had  bought  that  morning, 
and  sitting  at  his  little  table  studied  the  columns 
earnestly,  pencil  in  hand.  The  striking  of  midnight 
by  the  church  clock  at  the  top  of  the  street  startled  him 
and  he  hurried  into  bed. 

The  next  morning  Iris  watched  him  curiously,  and 
when  breakfast  was  over  he  asked  her  why. 

She  answered  flippantly. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  which  of  you  you  were.  The 
Mr.  Flint  I  knew  at  first  or  the  Mr.  Flint  who  popped 
out  yesterday.  Or  it  might  have  been  quite  a  new 
Mr.  Flint.  I  think  it  is." 

"  Whichever  of  me  I  am,  I'm  your  friend,  Iris." 

"  If  I  wasn't  sure  of  that  I'd  cut  you  all  out.  I 
don't  give  my  friendship  and  take  it  back.  I'm  loyal. 
Only  it's  easier  to  be  friends  with  you  at  some  times 
than  at  others.  About  that  job  of  yours  ?  " 

"  I'm  getting  right  down  to  it,  Iris.  I'm  not  playing 
any  more." 

"  Well,  buck  up,  because  it's  not  nice  to  have  a  friend 
who  fails." 

"  Why,  who " 

"  Everybody  knows  what  you  want  and  whether 
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you  get  it  or  not  here.  There's  not  much  to  talk  about 
except  things  like  that.  I  don't  talk,  but  the  others 
do.  They  know  you're  looking  for  a  job  ;  they  know 
you've  not  got  it.  They  know  you're  potty  about 
Westminster  Abbey  and  places  like  that.  They  know 
pretty  well  everything  and  they  talk  about  it,  laugh 
about  it,  sneer  about  it.  It's  beastly  this  place — it's 
cruel." 

"  Why,  Iris,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     It  hurts.     They're  only  common, 

only  fools,  but Oh,  well,  never  mind.     Don't  let 

it  worry  you,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  It  doesn't  in  the  least.  Why  does  it  worry  you, 
Iris  ?  " 

"  Aren't  I  your  friend  ?  I  want  you  to  be  a  success 
— not  to  be  pitied  and  laughed  at.  You're  different 
from  us.  I  know  it,  and  they  know  it  too.  I'm  glad 
myself.  I  like  you  better  for  it,  but  they  distrust  you. 
You've  got  to  show  them  you're  a  man." 

"  Do  you  doubt  it,  Iris,  that  you  are  so 
anxious  ?  " 

'  Yes — I  wish  you  didn't  understand  so  well — yes,  I 
doubt  it.  I  want  you  to  prove  that  you're  a  man,  to 
convince  me.  I'm  ashamed.  I  ought  to  trust  you. 
I  know  it's  beastly  of  me  to  wonder,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
There's  something  about  you  which  I  can't  make  out. 
You're  soft,  gentle.  I  can't  help  wondering  if  you're 
not  a — slacker,  or  perhaps  a  coward.  There,  that's 
straight.  You're  not  angry,  Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

Peter  looked  at  her,  smiling. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  slowly,  "  whether  it  is  I  who  am 
the  coward  or  those  who  doubt  and  sneer." 

She  looked  at  him  vaguely  for  a  moment  as  though 
searching  for  his  meaning.  Then  her  eyes  narrowed 
with  pain  and  her  fingers  grew  rigid.  She  tried 
valiantly  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  We  are  the  cowards.  I'm 
sorry.  I'm  ashamed." 
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"  I  didn't  mean  you,  Iris,  only  the  fools  who  tattle. 
Little  friend,  of  course  I  didn't  mean  you." 

"  Oh,  it's  kind  of  you,  generous  of  you  not  to  mean 
me  ;  but  it  is  me — you  know  it  is.  I  had  no  right  to 
give  you  friendship  and  doubt  you,  no  right  at  all. 
Forgive  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  think  a  moment ;  between 
friends  there  should  be  no  reserve.  If  you  doubted,  it 
was  brave  of  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Don't  make  it  easy  for  me,  make  it  hard.  I'm 
ashamed.  I'll  go  away,  never  bother  you  again.  I 
can't  after  you've  shown  me  that  I'm  a  coward.  No, 
don't  say  anything.  I'm  not  worth  friendship,  I'm  not 
worth  anything — I'm  mean.  I  hate  myself.  Let  me 

go." 

"  No,  Iris,  I  need  you." 

"  You  don't.  You're  lying  to  me  to  try  to  cover  my 
shame.  You  don't  need  me." 

"  I've  no  other  friend,  Iris.  I  can't  let  you  leave  me. 
Without  you  I  should  be  all  alone — lost.  You  know 
what  I  am.  I'm  not  perfect.  We're  just  two  ordinary 
people,  Iris,  you  and  I,  not  very  strong  and  wonderful — 
just  people  with  virtues  and  faults  all  mixed  up — and 
we're  friends.  Besides,  Iris,  if  you  took  my  stupid 
words  to  heart  and  went  away  I  should  hate  myself 
ever  afterwards.  You  mustn't  let  me  do  that.  I  need 
you." 

She  fought  for  calm  and  hi  the  silence  shook,  but 
presently  faced  him  with  a  wry  smile  on  her  lips. 

"  Mr.  Flint,  do  you  mean  all  that  ?  " 

"  All  of  it,  but  which  bit  in  particular  ?  " 

"  That  you  need  me." 

"  Every  bit  of  that,  Iris." 

"  And  that  you'd  hate  yourself  if  I  left  this  place 
and  never  saw  you  again  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  mean  that  too." 

"I'll  stay  then.  I'm  sorry  I  made  a  scene  ;  it 
shows  such  bad  breeding,  doesn't  it  ?  I  neveF  had 
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any  breeding.  I'm  only  a  common  girl,  after  all.  I 
thought  I  was  better  than  that.  I  know  now  how 
rotten  I  am." 

"  Iris,  don't  talk  nonsense." 

"  The  truth  hurts  so,  Mr.  Flint.  It's  better  to  be 
just  silly.  No,  don't  talk  to  me.  I've  got  to  get  out 
of  your  sight  and  think.  I'm  only  a  little  cat.  Let 
me  go." 

She  brushed  his  arms  aside  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
while  from  the  end  of  the  table  came  a  sardonic  chuckle. 

"  That's  right,  young  man.  You've  made  her  love 
you.  Now  break  her  heart.  You're  doing  well." 

"  Confound  you  and  your  eavesdropping,  Mr. 
Christopher." 

"  I'm  a  gentleman,  young  man.  I  have  overheard 
nothing.  My  eyes  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know.  You 
must  have  known  I  was  in  the  room  ;  I  did  not  hide 
myself." 

"  Well,  you  can  mind  your  own  business." 

"  I  am  minding  it,  and  you're  minding  it  for  me. 
She  loves  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  All  the  better  you  should  not  believe  me.  You'll 
hurt  her  more — hurt  her  more." 

Peter  went  out  and  slammed  the  door  upon  the 
angry,  venomous  little  man,  but  opened  it  again  very 
cold  and  polite. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  rudeness,  Mr.  Christopher, 
I  had  no  right  to  accuse  you." 

"  Granted,  sir,  granted.  It  is  a  happiness  to  know 
you  are  a  gentleman." 

But  Peter  had  gone  out  again,  and  this  time  he  did 
not  return.  Instead,  he  went  slowly  towards  his  room, 
but  on  the  stairs  hesitated  and  then  turned  aside  and 
knocked  urgently  upon  the  door  of  Iris's  room.  He 
waited  a  moment  and  then  she  opened  to  him.  Her 
eyes  were  still  wet  with  tears,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
them. 
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"  Iris,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  respect  and  admire 
you,  not  as  you  might  be  but  as  you  are  at  this 
minute." 

Her  voice  was  very  low  but  quite  controlled. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  And  I'm  going  out  to  look  for  work.  I  want  you  to 
wish  me  luck." 

"  I  do— you  know  that." 

"  Shake  hands  on  it,  Iris." 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  timidly,  and  then,  pushing 
him  abruptly  outside,  she  slammed  the  door  and  Peter 
heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  vigorously. 


CHAPTER  XI 

HAROLD  BLEAZELY  sat  at  his  desk  and  looked  at  Peter 
with  disconcerting  blue  eyes.  In  his  massive  way 
Mr.  Bleazely  rather  favoured  the  animal  whose  flesh 
was  the  well-spring  of  his  salary,  but  his  eyes  elimin- 
ated the  bovine.  They  were  very  bright  and  twinkled 
upon  Peter  with  a  humour  partly  contemptuous,  partly 
good-humoured.  His  voice  was  thick  like  his  body 
and  rumbled  with  a  fee-fi-fo-fum  effect.  Mr.  Bleazely, 
in  fact,  rather  favoured  the  impression  he  created  as  a 
humorous  giant  with  infinite  possibilities  of  terror 
behind  his  easy  manner.  He  had  a  trick  of  suddenly 
increasing  the  volume  of  his  voice,  which  had  a  way  of 
fluttering  the  timid  highly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Bleazely. 
His  fleshy  hands  bristled  with  coarse  black  hairs  and 
looked  amazingly  heavy  as  they  lay  upon  his  blotting 
pad.  Peter  felt  that  if  the  lax,  inert  figure  should 
suddenly  be  stirred  into  activity  the  walls  might  reel 
and  crack  under  stress  of  the  released  energy.  Mr. 
Bleazely  sat  up  abruptly  and  tapped  Ned  Howthwaite's 
letter  with  a  big  forefinger. 

"  So  you're  a  scholar,  eh  ?     I'd  take  Ned's  word  for 
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a  steer,  a  horse,  a  dog  or  a  man.  I  might  accept  it  for 
a  woman  too  perhaps,  but  a  scholar  ?  What  do  you 
think,  eh  ?  " 

"  It  seemed  very  wonderful  to  him  that  I  could  read 
Latin  and  Greek,"  admitted  Peter,  smiling. 

"  Quite  so.  What's  your  own  opinion  of  your 
scholarship,  Flint  ?  " 

"  I  never  have  formed  an  opinion  about  it." 

"  Very  well.  If  Ned  had  called  you  a  scholar  and 
left  it  at  that  I'd  have  shown  you  the  door.  He  says 
you  can  work  and  that  you  are  reliable.  That's  good 
so  far  as  it  goes.  But  he  adds  he  wanted  to  take  you 
into  partnership,  which  means  a  hell  of  a  lot  with  Ned." 

"  He  is  a  very  generous  man." 

"  Generous  ?  Nonsense  !  He's  shrewd.  When  can 
you  start  working  with  us." 

"  Now  if  you  like." 

"  What  wages  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Pay  me  what  I  earn." 

Mr.  Bleazely  examined  Peter  more  closely,  the 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  more  accentuated. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  scholar,  after  all,  Flint.  Well, 
it  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  you  don't  write  your  letters 
in  Greek.  We  work  here.  Our  motto  is  jump  to  it 
or  get  out.  If  you  do  your  work  well  and  don't  swank 
you'll  rise  ;  if  you  don't,  you'll  be  fired  double  quick." 

He  rang  a  bell  and  a  small  man  appeared  through 
the  door  as  though  he  were  amazed  that  the  adventure 
of  entering  the  room  had  not  cost  him  his  life.  Mr. 
Bleazely  roared  at  him. 

"  Cox,  this  is  Flint.  He  starts  with  us  on  Monday 
morning  at  nine-thirty  sharp.  He's  in  your  charge. 
He'll  do  Atkinson's  work.  Atkinson  is  going  to  the 
Costings  Branch— tell  him  so.  That's  all." 

"  Now,  Flint,  report  to  Cox  on  Monday.  Work 
hard  and  learn  Spanish.  When  you  can  read  and 
answer  a  letter  in  Spanish  you'll  get  a  five  bob  rise. 
Clear  out  now.  Remember,  I'm  your  boss.  What  I 
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tell  you  to  do  you  do  quickly  and  do  it  well.  You'll 
get  two  pounds  a  week  till  we  see  what  you  are  worth. 
Then  you'll  get  more  or  the  sack.  Good  morning." 

Unexpectedly  he  heaved  himself  out  of  his  chair  and 
shook  hands  with  Peter. 

"  Remember  me  to  old  Ned  if  you  write,  Flint,  and — 
can  you  carry  on  all  right  till  Friday  week — pay-day  ?  " 

"  Quite,  thank  you." 

"  Don't  be  a  young  fool  now  and  say  you  can  if  you 
can't." 

"  I  can— perfectly  well." 

"  Got  rooms  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Good.  I  like  a  boy  who  can  take  care  of  himself. 
Hope  you'll  get  on — do  Ned  credit  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Here,  have  a  cigar.  Go  away  and  smoke  it." 

He  plucked  a  dark,  slimy-looking  cigar  from  a 
waistcoat  pocket,  thrust  it  into  Peter's  hand  and 
pushed  him  out  of  the  door.  Peter  went  down  three 
flights  of  stairs  and  into  the  street  with  the  song  of  the 
world  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  dodged  a  heavy  meat 
van  and  curbed  his  delight  to  a  degree  proportioned  to 
street  traffic.  He  saw  an  archway  which  promised  to 
lead  to  quietness  and  found  himself  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church.  Like  all  great  churches,  it  made  him 
forget  everything  but  itself.  Hushed,  he  walked  its 
dim  pavements  and  sat  dreaming  in  its  dark  corners. 
He  did  not  think  any  more  of  the  newly-found  chance 
of  making  good.  He  worshipped  not  the  God  in  whose 
house  he  sat — he  had  not  awakened  yet  to  that — but 
the  house  itself,  its  dignity,  its  beauty.  The  cahn 
heartened  him.  He  saw  vaguely  in  brief  visions  a  life 
filled  with  beauty,  impressive  and  almost  severe.  He 
was  young,  trained  to  the  reverence  of  age  or  loveli- 
ness. The  coarser  fibres  were  still  hidden,  the  passion 
quiescent.  He  had  outgrown  the  fluctuant  emotions, 
the  sudden  starts  and  checks  of  desire  which  torment 
youth,  and  he  had  not  yet  experienced  the  bewildering 
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emergence  of  manhood.  He  had  been  shut  off  from 
the  world  and  Had  shut  himself  out.  He  had  been 
made — had  made  himself — something  of  a  prig. 

As  he  sat  there  quiet  and  absorbed  an  earnest  little 
man  in  creaky  boots  tiptoed  to  the  chair  beside  him, 
and  sitting  clown  began  to  talk  in  eager  whispers.  At 
first  Feter  iiarclly  needed,  ana  then  gradually  it  dawned 
upon  mm  tnat  the  httie  man  was  besieging  him  with 
questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  Peter 
got  up  and  walked  away  sLently,  but  hearing  a  sigh 
halted  and  looked  back.  The  little  man  had  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Peter,  was  evident- 
ly praying  self-consciously,  almost  offensively.  Peter 
moved  away,  wonaering  a  little,  stirred  by  the  half- 
heard  questions.  Wnat  was  his  soul  ?  He  had  read 
his  Bible — he  had  read  it  often  because  rather  un- 
expectedly he  had  felt  the  magic  of  it.  That  seemed 
very  long  ago.  But  he  liked  the  words  ;  it  was  poetry, 
literature,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps 
it  concerned  him  ultimately,  that  indeed  it  might  be 
enormously  important  to  understand  not  the  beauty 
of  the  language,  but  the  spirit  behind  the  words. 
Could  a  little  man  hi  creaky  boots  with  an  accent 
hideously  Cockney  teach  him  anything,  reveal  any- 
thing so  intensely  spiritual  ?  Peter  looked  up  at  the 
massive  arches  and  the  dim  roof  with  a  vague  feeling 
that  behind  them,  imprisoned  as  it  were  in  beautiiul 
stonework,  was  a  beauty  far  greater,  invisible  to  him. 
He  was  ruhied  a  little,  perplexed.  He  went  out  in  the 
street  again  and  was  giad  of  the  bustle  which  woke  his 
mind  to  realities. 

He  resolved  that  first  of  all  he  must  tell  Iris  of  his 
good  fortune.  He  made  for  the  river,  crossed  Black- 
friars'  Bridge  and  found  the  teashop  where  she  worked. 
He  would  lunch  there.  As  he  pushed  open  the  swing 
doors  he  saw  her  in  the  pay-desk.  She  looked  up, 
caught  his  eye  and  -seemed  to  shrink.  He  nodded 
casually  and  wandered  over  to  a  table,  where  he  sat 
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with  his  back  to  her.  He  was  very  anxious  not  to  give 
the  waitresses  any  handle  for  jests.  When  he  came  to 
pay  the  bill  she  took  his  money  without  looking  at 
him. 

"  I  had  to  come  and  tell  you  that  I  have  got  a  job," 
he  whispered.  "  I  wanted  you  to  know  first." 

She  gave  him  his  change  and  looked  up. 

"  Thank  you.     I'm  glad." 

He  saw  the  pain  in  her  eyes,  the  marks  of  tears  and 
was  touched  by  her  distress. 

"  Iris,"  he  whispered,  "  poor  little  friend." 

"  Go  away.  We  get  out  at  two  to-day  and  I'm 
coming  straight  down  to  Abercromby  Street.  Don't 
stay  talking  to  me  here."  He  nodded  and  went  out. 

The  house  in  Abercromby  Street  looked  very  ugly 
and  insignificant.  A  lean  cat  was  curled  up  asleep  in 
the  corner  of  the  top  step  and  each  step  was  impressed 
with  an  excellent  impression  of  a  boot.  Mrs.  Gooderson 
met  him  as  he  walked  down  the  passage.  She  carried  a 
broom  with  a  long  handle  upon  which  she  leaned  as 
she  surveyed  him. 

"  Early  home,  Peter." 

"  I've  got  a  job,  Mrs.  Gooderson.    Start  on  Monday." 

"  Mind  you  keep  it  then.     What  sort  of  job  ?  " 

"  Clerk.' 

"  Ho,  well,  I  suppose  you'll  be  leaving  us.  Not 
class  enough  for  you  now.  Quite  the  toff  with  a  clean 
shirt  every  week." 

"  No,  I'm  comfortable  here.     I  don't  want  to  go." 

Mrs.  Gooderson  wiped  her  nose  reflectively  with  the 
corner  of  a  sacking  apron. 

"  So  you  ought  to  be.  You  know,  Peter,  you  don't 
grouse.  That's  what  I  likes  about  you.  Some  of  them 
never  opens  their  mouths  but  to  curse  or  to  cram  food 
into  them.  You've  'ad  what  they  all  'as — nothing 
special.  I  don't  'old  with  favourites,  and  you've  took 
it  all  quiet  and  smiling.  I  know  it  ain't  exactly  class. 
The  Savoy  'Otel  might  turn  up  its  blinking  nose  at 
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what  goes  on  'ere,  but  it's  not  so  bad  at  the  price. 
And  even  the  wolves  and  cormorants  as  gorges  and 
ruins  the  lino  might  be  worse." 

"  Tigers  and  vultures,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Gooderson." 

"  A  regular  zoo  they  might  be  and  some  is,  and  costs 
me  a  fortune  in  Keating's  after  they've  gone.  Any- 
'ow,  I  suppose  you'll  move  down." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Gooderson  ?  " 

"  More  class — the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  being  more 
airy  an'  pala-tial,  likewise  commanding  a  better  view 
of  the  '  Horse  and  Groom '  public,  which  is  incon- 
veniently nearly  opposite  and  leads  to  one  over  the 
eight  occasional.  Or  you  could  'ave  a  suite  at  the  back 
and  gain  valuable  experience  of  underwear  as  displayed 
on  the  neighbouring  clothes-lines — all  for  two  bob  a 
week  extra.  Also  tnere  is  a  jug  of  water  and  a  wash- 
basin in  the  first-floor  rooms  as  would  put  a  stop  to 
casual  converse  with  'alf-dressed  females  at  the  third 
floor  sink,  Peter.  Oh,  I  know  it  ain't  you,  Peter ; 
but  there's  some  as  goes  just  as  far  as  the  limit  and  a 
bit  more,  as  that  young  Gladys  will  find  out  one  of 
these  days.  Wot  about  it,  Peter  ?  " 

"  About  Gladys  ?  " 

'  You  leave  Gladys  to  me,  my  lad.  There's  times 
I  could  wish  I  was  'er  mother  for  'ah0  an  hour,  but  life 
ain't  always  as  you'd  choose  it  to  be.  No,  about  coming 
down  among  the  nobs  ?  " 

"  I  like  my  room.  Look  here,  Mrs.  Gooderson,  I'd 
pay  two  bob  a  week  extra  for  a  basin  and  jug  in  the 
room  I  have  now,  and  another  towel  every  week." 

"  Another  towel.  What  d'yer  want  two  towels  for, 
and  what  about  the  stairs.  As  I  said  before,  Peter, 
my  legs,  although  not  good  enough  for  the  front  row 
of  the  ballet,  is  good  enough  for  'uman  purposes. 
And  stairs  is  inhuman.  But  'ave  your  way.  You're 
quiet  and  you  don't  grouse.  I'll  stretch  a  point. 
Mind,  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  anyone,  so  don't  you  think 
it." 
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'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gooderson.  It's  kind  of  you." 
"No,  I  ain't  kind — just  I  am,  but  not  kind.  If  it 
weren't  for  this  'ere  establishment  I  might  'arbour  some 
of  the  virtues,  but  me  being  what  I  am,  and  my  lodgers 
being  what  they  are,  it's  a  wonder  I'm  not  'ard  as 
a  brickbat.  But  I  was  brought  up  religious,  and  I 
knows  where  they  goes  as  don't  be'ave  decent.  I 
never  could  stand  'eat,  dearie.  But  if  I  didn't  watch 
out  for  myself  'ere  the  living  skeleton  in  the  show  would 
be  downright  stout  to  me,  and  I  'ave  enough  to  put  up 
with,  what  with  grousing,  lying,  thieving,  and  general 
perversity  as  would  make  the  statue  of  patience  shed 
tears — and  I  'opes  it  will  be  remembered  when  I  pop 
off." 

She  came  a  step  nearer  and  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
hoarse,  confidential  whisper. 

"  Say,  Peter,  you  couldn't  lend  me  arf  a  dollar  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  could  yer  ?  Same  will  be  dooly 
took  off  your  little  account ;  but  I'm  that  broke  I 
don't  know  where  to  raise  the  price  of  a  bit  of  neck  of 
mutton,  biled  for  Bill's  supper,  him  being  a  night 
watchman  and  very  partial  to  turnips." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  shop,  with  its  endless  clatter  of  crockery  and  the 
hot  smell  of  fat  and  food,  seemed  almost  intolerable  to 
Iris  after  Peter  had  told  her  his  news  so  eagerly  and 
gone  out.  To  him  it  meant  a  beginning,  but  to  her  it 
marked  an  end.  She  gave  change  and  did  her  work 
while  her  brain  was  trying  to  grapple  with  the  real 
meaning  of  the  news,  and  her  brain  refused  to  respond. 
She  could  not  think,  she  could  only  feel.  Peter  with 
work  would  make  friends,  would  fill  his  life  with  other 
people  and  other  affairs.  He  would  discover  very  soon 
that  in  Deptford  he  was  out  of  his  element — among 
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common  people.  He  would  move  away  after  a  little 
while  and  she  would  never  see  him  again.  Into  the 
dull  ache  awakened  by  this  belief  there  strayed 
one  grain  of  comfort,  to  which  she  clung.  She  would 
not  forget.  There  would  be  a  memory.  Where  and 
when  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  world  she  cared  for 
that  memory  would  remain.  She  had  seen  the  vision, 
she  had  felt  the  stabbing,  leaping  joy — she  had  loved. 
Not  as  Nellie  and  Flo  loved  or  seemed  to  love,  with  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance  and  a  certain  bodily  delight. 
But  she — it  was  no  use  trying  to  picture  it  while  knives 
and  spoons  were  rattling  and  the  hot-water  urns  were 
hissing  and  gurgling.  She  knew  that  her  love  for 
Peter  was  different,  infinitely  deeper,  crowned  with 
glory  and  clothed  with  pain.  She  suffered  and 
exulted,  she  held  up  her  heart  to  the  pain  that  stung  it. 
She  had  been  all  alone  so  long,  battling  with  life,  but 
she  could  never  be  alone  any  more.  Life  was  still  full 
of  pain — a  more  biting  pain  than  before — but  she  had 
that  in  her  heart  which  made  the  very  pain  a  joy  to 
bear.  He  would  never  know — she  knew  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  hide  what  she  felt  from  him  but  he  was 
half  blinded  with  dreams,  only  half  awakened  to  life. 
He  would  not  be  looking  at  her,  his  eyes  were  set  upon 
the  distance.  She  could  school  herself  to  say  no  word, 
to  look  no  look  which  would  bring  him  back  to  the  bare 
fact.  It  was  better  like  that — she  was  not  his  sort. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  as  he  was  a  clerk  now  he  had 
a  job.  For  her  he  would  be  a  good  catch  and  she  could 
catch  him  so  easily.  He  was  soft,  she  had  only  to  let 
him  see  that  she  loved  him  and  he  would  wake  up.  She 
knew  she  could  get  him  ;  she  understood  his  character, 
though  she  could  not  analyse  it.  His  idealism,  his 
sense  of  chivalry  she  could  feel  but  not  put  into 
definite  thought.  She  had  only  to  show  him — she 
could  lure  him  out  of  his  dreams,  she  could  have  him 
wholly  awake  and  passionately  hers.  She  was  pretty 
enough  to  do  that,  clever  enough  too.  She  could  make 
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him  love  her  easily,  and  it  would  be  a  good  love  too. 
For  a  moment  she  shook  at  the  thought  of  Peter  as  her 
lover,  ardent,  clean,  devoted,  such  a  man  as  a  girl 
would  give  her  soul  to  have  for  a  husband.  She  was 
not  that  sort.  She  shook  away  the  insidious  tempta- 
tion, resolutely  hugging  her  sacrifice.  She  was  beneath 
him,  bitterly  conscious  of  inferiority  and  too  proud  to 
put  out  her  hand  to  drag  him  down  to  her.  She  set 
him  on  a  pinnacle  and  humbly  bowed  herself,  shaken 
with  a  passion  she  could  not  understand  and  did  not 
want  to  understand. 

The  shop  became  empty,  and  Nellie,  whose  table 
was  now  unoccupied,  came  over  to  discuss  the  infidelity 
of  Bert  and  the  best  means  of  bringing  him  to  book 
without  scaring  him  away.  Nellie  was  for  a  jolly  good 
row  to  frighten  him  back  to  her,  She  produced  a 
letter  which  was  to  be  her  trump  card,  wherein  Bert, 
regardless  of  grammar,  carelessly  exposed  his  devotion. 

"  He's  got  a  good  job  and  he  won't  want  trouble. 
He  can't  get  out  of  it  neither,  not  after  writing  all 
this.  I'll  put  the  fear  of  God  into  him.  Trust  me, 
he'll  be  glad  enough  to  climb  down  before  I'm  done 
with  him.  I'll  teach  him  to  go  off  with  another  girl. 
What  do  you  say,  Beryl  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  depends  whether  he's  worth  the  trouble, 
Nell." 

"  Worth  the  trouble.  Why,  he  gets  four  pounds  a 
week  and  doesn't  mind  spending  a  bit  on  a  girl.  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  throw  that  away.  I'll  make  him 
marry  me,  and  then — well,  he's  a  worm  anyhow  and 
I'll  stand  no  nonsense  from  him." 

"  But  you  don't  love  him." 

Nellie  fixed  her  with  eyes  of  cold  superiority.  "  Don't 
be  a  young  idiot.  I  love  four  pounds  a  week  all  right 
and  he  don't  drink.  Besides,  if  it  came  to  a  scrap  I 
could  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  Bert  any  day  in  the 
week.  I'll  have  it  out  with  him  to-night,  and,  mark  my 
words,  I'll  have  an  engagement  ring  on  this  finger 
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to-morrow.  Oh,  damn,  of  course  that  old  woman 
would  choose  my  table.  I  hate  serving  old  women. 
I  say,  did  you  hear  about  Joan  and  young  Albert — 

it's  priceless.     He  went  to " 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go  and  take  the  order  ?  " 

"  She  can  wait.  Look  at  her,  glaring  about  as  if  she 
owned  the  shop.  Young  Albert " 

The  manageress  happened  to  come  down  the  stairs 
at  that  moment  and  Nellie  went  resentfully  to  take  her 
customer's  order.  Iris  sighed  and  sat  back  in  her  desk 
wondering.  It  was  so  ugly.  These  Berts  and  Alfs 
were  so  crude,  hideous.  Peter  was  different.  She 
prayed  vaguely  but  intensely  that  he  might  never  be 
like  them.  She  would  do  her  part  by  keeping  herself 
out  of  his  reach.  She  was  not  Nellie,  but  she  was 
only  a  shop  girl — uneducated.  She  wished 

Hugging  these  pitiful,  half-shaped  wishes  she  gave 
up  her  desk  to  her  successor  and  walked  slowly  through 
the  dingy  streets.  Peter  would  be  wild  with  joy.  He 
would  expect  her  to  share  it.  She  must  pretend,  and 
yet  it  would  be  half  pretence  only  if  he  wanted  her  to  be 
with  him.  She  must  hide  herself — that  was  it — hide 
herself.  She  must  be  friendly,  sympathetic,  nothing 
more  than  that. 

As  she  came  in  at  the  door  Peter  ran  down  the  stairs 
to  meet  her.  He  had  been  watching  for  her  coming 
from  his  window.  She  smiled  at  him  bravely. 

"  Well  done,  Mr.  Flint.     I'm  awfully  glad." 

"  Isn't  it  fine,  Iris.  It's  a  load  off  my  mind.  I  say, 
will  you  come  out  with  me  ?  Let's  go  somewhere  and 
celebrate." 

"  You  know  my  rule,  Mr.  Flint.  I  pay  my  own 
share." 

"  It's  a  special  occasion,  Iris." 

"  It  was  a  special  occasion  the  other  night  when  you 
took  me  to  the  pictures.  No — besides  I  don't  want  to 
spend  money,  Mr.  Flint ;  I  don't  want  you  to.  Won't 
you  show  me  a  bit  of  London — you  make  it  so  interest- 
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ing ;  and  if  you  let  me  pay  my  own  bus  fares  I'll  let 
you  pay  for  tea — there." 

"  Iris,  what  a  child  you  are,  making  bargains  just 
like  a  kid." 

'  Well,  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Have  you  had  lunch,  Iris  ?     Aren't  you  tired  ?  " 

1  Yes,  and  I'm  ready  to  start  now.  I'll  just  pop 
upstairs  and  smarten  up  a  bit.  Wait  at  the  corner  of 
Argyll  Road.  I  shan't  be  long." 

"  Iris,  you  are  a  good  little  friend."  Impulsively 
he  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders  and,  before  she 
could  resist,  had  kissed  her  lightly  upon  the  cheek. 

It  was  no  lover's  kiss,  but  that  of  a  happy  child. 
Iris,  after  an  instant  of  panic,  smiled  at  him. 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,"  she  said,  and  ran  upstairs. 

While  she  was  tidying  her  hair  she  looked  in  her  glass 
anxiously.  Her  cheek  burnt  and  she  was  almost 
frightened  lest  it  should  show  a  betraying  colour.  She 
pulled  her  best  hat  well  down  to  shade  her  bright  eyes 
and  turned  over  a  drawer  impatiently  to  find  a  pair  of 
gloves  which  did  not  show  too  obviously  traces  of 
constant  repair.  When  she  came  up  to  Peter  she  was 
demure  and  very  grave. 

"  Iris,  I  love  the  way  you  walk.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  you  move  graciously ;  you  don't  toddle  and  you 
don't  strut — you  walk  as  though  you  were  differently 
made  from  other  girls.  I  think  you  are.  I've  never 
met  anybody  quite  like  you." 

"  You  haven't  met  many  girls." 

"  No,  Iris,  that's  true,  but  I'm  not  blind,  and  I've 
seen  plenty.  You're  not  exactly  beautiful,  not  exactly 
perfect — there's  something  remote  about  perfection. 
You  are  just  as  I  think  a  girl  ought  to  be.  You  can't 
be  labelled ;  you  are  Iris,  and  there  is  nothing  about 
you  that  jars.  Your  face,  your  walk,  your  dress,  your 
voice,  all  match.  They  make  up  a  very  wonderful 
woman." 

A  tram,  lumbering  by,  made  too  great  a  noise  for 
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him  to  continue  or  for  her  to  reply.  She  was  glad  of 
the  chance  to  control  herself,  and  when  the  tram  had 
passed  his  mind  had  seized  upon  a  new  thought.  He 
talked,  but  he  had  relinquished  the  personal  topic,  and 
she  listened,  the  glow  oi  his  praise  irradiating  lor  her 
everything  he  said.  She  did  not  believe  all  he  had 
said,  but  she  knew  that  he  had  believed  it,  and  that 
satisfied  her. 

She  followed  him  to  the  British  Museum  and  let  him 
talk  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  Kgypt.  He  knew  his 
subject,  and  he  was  an  enthusiast.  Slowly  he  gripped 
her  mind,  filling  it  with  pictures.  He  showed  her  the 
sculptures,  and  the  cold  stones  were  made  to  live. 
These  were  not  merely  stones,  shaped  and  chiselled — 
they  were  people.  They  had  lived  and  laboured. 
Peter  breathed  upon  them  and  Iris  could  see  them 
quicken ;  his  fire  warmed  her,  the  pictures  he  made 
gripped.  She  forgot  herself  and  him  for  a  little  ;  she 
became  interested  and  asked  questions.  She  did  not 
understand  always,  but  he  had  a  vivid  gift  of  explana- 
tion and  she  was  no  fool.  She  understood  enough  to 
keep  her  imagination  ablaze. 

It  was  only  when  they  walked  from  one  gallery  to 
another  that  she  had  time  or  cared  to  give  a  thought  to 
herself.  Then  she  grew  humble  :  he  seemed  to  know 
so  much,  she  nothing.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  him 
find  beauty  for  her,  to  watch  him  shaking  away  the 
dust  of  dead  worlds  so  that  she  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  life  that  had  for  ever  gone.  She  rejoiced  that 
he  enjoyed  telling  her,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  find  her 
dull  and  stupid,  and  when  he  suddenly  announced  that 
it  was  time  for  tea  and  whirled  her  out  of  the  quiet 
into  the  thronged  streets  and  the  blare  of  a  crowded 
restaurant  she  was  dazed  and  silent,  her  mind  reluc- 
tantly creeping  out  of  the  past  into  the  present, 
frightened  a  little  at  the  abyss  of  the  departed  cen- 
turies. 

Thus  she  was  heedless  of  the  extravagance  of  his 
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orders  and  a  little  aghast  when  iced  fruit  salad  and  other 
luxuries  appeared  before  her. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "  You  shouldn't 
have  done  that,  Mr.  Flint/'  she  said.  "  I  was  thinking 
about  Egypt  and  didn't  notice.  I  didn't  want  you  to 
spend  all  tiiat  money  ;  it  isn't  fair." 

"  It's  only  this  once,  Iris,  and  you  know  you  enjoy 
good  things.  It's  as  fine  to  enjoy  fruit  salad  and  ice- 
cream as  it  is  to  love  pictures  and  music.  You  mustn't 
be  cross — that  would  spoil  it  all." 

"  But  it  was  so  unnecessary.  A  cup  of  tea  and  a 
bun " 

"  Bosh,  Iris  !  Let's  forget  we  are  poor — just  for 
to-day.  We  are  rich.  It  doesn't  matter  what  we 
spend.  We  are  going  to  have  something  to  remember 
— it's  worth  while  to  heap  up  pleasant  memories." 

"  And  afterwards,  Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

"  Afterwards  we  can  remember,  Iris.'1 

She  nodded,  smiling  again,  and  then  very  serious. 
"  I  shan't  forget — ever.  You  made  me  see  it  all.  I 
wish  I  could  talk  like  that  and  know  so  much." 

"  It's  my  father  in  me,  Iris.  He  could  make 
pictures  far  better  than  I  do,  and  a  picture,  vivid  and 
alive,  tells  more  than  a  few  dry  facts.  Teaching  is 

making  pictures " 

'  Yes,  but  you  have  got  to  know  as  well.  I  don't 
know  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  Iris.  You  know  how  to  listen, 
how  to  appreciate.  You're  very  quick  to  understand 
and  to  remember,  I  think." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  to-day,  Mr.  Flint.  It's  been 
wonderful — and  the  fruit  salad  was  wonderful  too. 
I  enjoyed  it.  I'm  sorry  I  grumbled." 

"  That's  the  only  thing  I  want  you  to  forget,  Iris." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

To  write  a  letter  announcing  the  glad  news  to  Ned 
Howthwaite  was  Peter's  first  concern,  and  then  he 
remembered  with  a  little  gust  of  joy  that  he  could 
resume  his  quest  for  the  beauty  of  London  until 
Monday,  free  from  care  and  clear  of  reproach.  He 
could  not  wait.  He  felt  that  if  he  did  not  see  every- 
thing as  soon  as  possible  he  would  lose  something 
definite,  but  inexplicable.  The  glory  would  fade. 
Haste  goaded  him  and  decked  all  he  saw  with  a  fitful 
and  somewhat  feverish  glory.  His  eyes  were  so  eager 
upon  London  that  he  did  not  see  her  truly;  indeed, 
they  were  eager  upon  life  too  and  saw  equally  obliquely. 
He  was  very  much  a  young  man  in  a  hurry,  mingling 
a  fierce  energy  with  a  dreamy  indifference  to  tact. 
His  mind  seized  avidly  the  impressions  which  pleased 
it,  and  ignored  everything  else  unless  it  forced  its 
unwelcome  attentions  upon  him.  He  had  no  purpose 
in  life  but  to  live,  no  ambition  but  to  be  happy,  which 
is  a  frame  of  mind  perilous  in  the  young,  although  to 
the  old  it  is  the  flower  of  complete  wisdom. 

It  enabled  Peter  to  take  what  came  with  an  interested 
detachment,  as  if  life  were  a  show  he  had  paid  to  see. 
He  did  not  shoulder  his  way  through  life  determined 
to  snatch  from  it  the  greedy  desire  of  his  heart ;  he 
was  not  reaching  out  for  the  bubbles  of  success — it  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  do  so.  Perhaps  he  dreamed  some- 
times the  earthly  dreams  of  wealth,  power,  distinction, 
but  he  did  not  passionately  transfer  them  into  action. 
There  were  moments  when  to  get  on  in  the  world 
seemed  an  ideal,  and  for  a  little  he  would  think 
deliberately  how  he  might  set  about  it.  But  the  music 
and  colour  of  life  blinded  him,  dazed  him,  whirled  him 
into  the  mad  and  fascinating  dreams  of  folly.  He  had 
no  single  purpose,  but  his  mind  was  crowded  with 
fragments  of  desire.  He  was  a  boy  blown  by  the  winds 
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of  chance  and  clever  enough — or  fool  enough — to  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  despicable  form  of  progress.  The 
serious  gentlemen  who  issue  the  appeal  to  youth  to 
concentrate,  to  take  inexpensive  courses  of  training  so 
that  their  earnings  may  be  prodigiously  increased,  the 
thousand  and  one  quacks  who  fatten  upon  the  greed 
of  men,  had  a  poor  chance  with  Peter  and  he  was  no 
more  responsive  to  the  call  of  those  who  trail  Heaven 
in  one  hand  and  Hell  in  the  other  as  an  inducement  to 
virtue. 

He  was  not  earnest,  not  virtuous,  he  was  not  awake 
to  life,  not  distinctly  aware  of  morality.  He  was 
clean  because  his  training  had  been  to  loathe  vice 
because  it  was  ugly,  and  he  had  never  felt  the  stronger 
gusts  of  temptation.  But  he  was  not  in  revolt  against 
the  accepted  theories  of  morality  and  progress.  He 
hardly  knew  there  were  such  theories.  Possibly,  if  he 
had  read  an  improving  pamphlet  or  listened  to  a  virile 
manly  sermon,  he  might  have  been  pushed  into  the 
ruts  which  engulf  youth,  or  if  he  had  been  closely  in 
contact  with  social  revolt  he  might  have  sung  the 
"  Red  Flag  "  with  fervour  and  turned  haggard  eyes 
towards  the  millennium.  But  these  things  so  far  had 
left  him  alone,  and  he  was  shiftless  and  a  pagan,  con- 
scious only  of  the  joy  of  living  and  the  wonder  of 
beauty,  a  most  undeveloped  and  ignorant  youth  meet 
for  destruction. 

But  when  the  next  day  he  went  out  again  to  look  at 
London  he  was  conscious  of  disappointment.  He  was 
lonely.  He  found  himself  thinking  of  Iris  in  her  pay- 
box as  he  stood  before  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  moved  among  them  wistfully  ;  his  eyes 
scanned  the  walls  everywhere  until  they  parted  to  dis- 
close a  vision  of  a  white  teashop  where,  in  a  little  box 
of  mahogany  and  glass,  a  girl  sat  deftly  manipulating 
silver  and  copper  coin.  One  picture  only  attracted 
his  attention,  and  that — a  portrait  by  one  of  the 
early  Italian  masters — because  in  its  stiff  and  simple 
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way  it  suggested  Iris — an  Iris  still  and  brooding  with 
dark  eyes  upon  the  magnificent  and  inscrutable  injus- 
tice of  life.  He  stood  so  long  before  that  picture  in 
mute  and  patient  scrutiny  that  several  other  visitors 
who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  by  with  a  casual 
glance  stopped  to  look  at  it  eagerly,  and  flipped  over 
the  pages  of  art  guide-books  to  see  what  they  ought  to 
think  about  it.  Peter  awoke  at  last  to  find  quite  a 
crowd  round  him  and  hastily  departed. 

After  a  long  tramp  he  rested  in  the  sunshine  on  a 
free  bench  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  there  he  was 
awaked  for  the  first  time  to  think  definitely  of  a  woman, 
to  puzzle  over  her  strange  sayings,  her  abrupt,  inconse- 
quent actions,  her  charm.  There  was  no  passion  in  his 
thought.  The  remembrance  of  her  tear-stained  face 
framed  in  the  doorway  of  her  room  brought  to  him  a 
fragment  of  tenderness  ;  so  did  the  recollection  of  her 
cool  cheek  under  his  lips.  She  was  a  friend,  a  wonder- 
ful friend,  nothing  more  than  that.  But  he  let  his 
mind  dwell  upon  her,  glad  of  even  so  flimsy  a  com- 
panionship. He  examined  her  faults  kindly  but  with 
clear  eyes  :  obviously  there  was  no  love  in  him.  She 
was  his  friend — that  in  itself  was  sufficient  and  satis- 
fying— but  he  wished  she  were  sitting  beside  him  so 
that  he  could  talk  to  her.  He  wanted  to  talk.  It  is 
not  silence  which  is  dreadful,  but  the  absence  of 
response  to  sound.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  for 
instance,  a  man  upon  a  desert  island  might  make 
excellent  friends  with  so  unsubstantial  a  playmate  as 
an  echo,  and  how  without  that  the  thundering  surf, 
the  wailing  gulls  would  beat  upon  his  brain  with  a 
violent  meaningless  clamour  dreadful  to  endure. 
Peter  felt  as  one  might  feel  who  beat  with  a  hammer 
upon  an  anvil  and  got  no  ringing  reply.  He  said  good 
afternoon  to  a  tramp  whose  feet  were  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  the  remains  of  his  boots,  simply  to  hear  a 
human  voice  speaking  to  him.  The  tramp  looked  at 
him  with  dull  eyes  and  moved  away,  spitting  contemp- 
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tuously.  Peter's  face  flamed  with  a  sense  of  insult, 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  fists  clenched.  He  sank 
back  into  his  seat  smiling  sheepishly,  and  presently 
fell  to  watching  the  passing  people,  wondering  who 
they  were,  what  they  were  doing — thinking.  He 
wanted  to  share  something  with  them,  if  only  to 
penetrate  their  thoughts. 

He  sat  there  loosely  clad,  rather  shabby,  his  neat 
bowler  hat  on  the  seat  beside  him.  His  hair  was 
ruffled  a  little,  his  eyes  bright,  his  lips  just  parted. 
Many  eyes  flickered  over  him  without  finding  anything 
to  arrest  or  interest.  Sometimes  a  girl  lifted  an  eye- 
brow or  moved  her  lips  in  silent  invitation  ;  he  did  not 
change  his  expression  nor  his  attitude  as  they  passed 
on.  They  were  not  real — they  were  figures  in  a 
pageant.  He  wondered,  sometimes  he  admired,  but 
he  did  not  interfere.  He  was  outside  it  all — outside, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  barge  in. 

When  he  got  home  he  waited  about  in  the  streets  to 
catch  Iris,  but  she,  when  she  came,  was  very  firm  and 
determined,  hiding  both  her  joy  that  he  should  want 
her  and  her  fear  that  she  should  weaken  and  give  way 
to  him. 

"  No,  Mr.  Flint,  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  spend  any 
more  money  on  me,  nor  any  more  time,  just  yet.  I'm 
too  tired  to  walk  about  with  you.  Besides,  I  don't 
want  to.  I've  got  a  lot  of  mending  to  do,  and  it's 
time  you  talked  to  somebody  else.  You  can't  be  ever- 
lastingly tied  to  my  apron  strings." 

"  But  Iris " 

"Don't  argue,  Mr.  Flint;  I  don't  like  it.  You 
mustn't  be  silly  and  think  I'm  bored  with  you,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  talked  about. 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  talked  about  either,  and  that's 
that.  So  please  go  hi  and  leave  me  to  come  in  by 
myself,  and  don't  hang  round  and  give  fools  a  chance  of 
chattering.  Make  some  other  friends  and  mix  us  up." 
"  Iris,  I  don't  seem  to  want  anybody  but  you." 
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"  That's  just  idiotic.  You'll  soon  get  tired  of  me. 
I'm  new  now ;  presently  you'll  know  all  I  am,  and  I 
won't  be  new  any  more.  Spread  it  out  and  it  will  last 
longer." 

'  That's  not  true.    You're  not  much  like  that." 

"  It  is  true.     I  am.     Go  away  and  leave  me  alone." 

He  raised  his  hat  stiffly  and  walked  on.  Iris  watched 
him  disappear  round  the  corner  with  a  little  smile  in 
the  corner  of  her  lips.  When  he  had  gone  her  lips 
drooped  and  she  wrung  her  hands  passionately. 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  gets  upset,"  she  muttered 
defiantly.  "  I  don't  care — it's  no  use  mucking  about ; 
it's  got  to  stop — it  must  stop." 

She  walked  on,  caring  very  much  indeed  but  hold- 
ing her  chin  up  defiantly  until  she  had  locked  the  door 
of  her  room.  Then  she  gave  up  pretending,  even  to 
herself,  for  a  little  while.  Presently  she  brushed  the 
tears  away  with  a  damp  handkerchief  in  a  very  deter- 
mined hot  hand  and  threaded  her  needle.  There  were 
several  pairs  of  stockings  with  ladders,  and  it  was  no 
use  crying.  As  she  mended  she  whispered  sometimes 
words  which  she  would  have  loved  him  to  hear.  She 
pretended  he  was  there  beside  her  listening  to  her 
wooing.  It  hurt,  but  it  was  sweet  too — it  was  worth 
while. 

She  was  not  impressed  with  the  heroism  of  her 
sacrifice  ;  she  thought  simply  that  she  was  a  little 
fool.  She  was  not  going  to  drag  him  down — probably 
some  other  girl  would  do  it.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
to  be  caught  and  trailed  captive  by  a  girl — the  sort  of 
girl  Iris  hated.  Iris  knew  she  could  make  Peter  fairly 
happy,  that  she  would  do  her  best.  She  was  quite  sure 
the  other  girl  could  not  and  would  not,  but  she  refused 
to  chop  logic  about  it.  She  could  not  give  a  man  a 
handle  of  reproach.  She  knew,  too,  that  for  her  own 
peace  of  mind  she  ought  to  slip  away  quietly  and 
never  see  him  any  more.  That  would  be  sensible  but 
too  hard.  She  must  see  him  sometimes  to  hear  him 
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speak,  to  glow  because  of  his  unexpected  little  cour- 
tesies, to  rage  over  nis  blindness,  bne  aid  not  cry  any 
more.  She  darned  her  stockings  methodically,  and 
when  they  were  finished,  and  she  was  sure  Peter  had 
gone  out,  she  went  to  the  pictures.  She  was  unsophisti- 
cated enough  to  find  that  they  distracted  her  attention 
from  her  troubles. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

To  be  dismissed  rather  curtly  by  Iris  surprised  Peter 
out  of  his  powers  of  reasoning.  He  had  come  to 
regard  her  as  his  by  rignt,  to  think  of  her  with  a 
shgntly  possessive  tenderness.  She  had  packed  him 
of!  firmly  with  a  kind  of  angry  humility  which  made 
him  feel  small,  and  he  sat  on  his  bed  swinging  his 
feet  and  hating  to  feel  small.  To  him  came  ilannay, 
bub  bang  and  excited. 

"  Say,  Flint/'  he  began  without  preamble  and  in 
the  staccato  semi-American  form  of  speech  he  had 
picked  up  among  those  who  wish  to  display  a  brisk 
business  manner — "  Say,  Flint,  I've  sold  tnat  car." 

"  Why,  Hannay,  you  haven't  bought  it  yet.  I 
shan't  have  my  money  till  Friday  at  earliest." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  I've  paid  my  sixty 
pounds  down  and  promised  to  pay  the  rest  next  week. 
Got  it  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  as  I  expected,  and  it's 
a  peach,  Flint — pulls  like  an  elephant  and  answers  like 
a  blessed  swallow,  runs  as  sweetly  as  a  welsher  at  the 
races  when  it's  time  to  settle  up." 

"  But  you  said  you'd  sold  it." 

"  Sure,  I've  sold  her — for  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  that  means  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  bucks  for 
you,  my  boy,  ditto  for  me.  I  deliver  her  on  Monday, 
and  there  you  are.  I  reckon  I'm  some  business  man. 
If  I  had  capital,  Flint,  I'd  " — his  eyes  glowed  upon 
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Peter  as  his  mind  gripped  the  possibilities — "  I'd  get 
into  it  good  and  hard  on  my  own.  I'd  make  a  fortune, 
I'd  do  big  business,  found  a  name,  get  a  knighthood 
perhaps — Sir  William  Hannay,  Managing  Director  of 
Hannays,  Ltd.  Say,  Flint,  it's  great." 

"  Fine,"  admitted  Peter,  rather  gloomily. 

"  Don't  sit  there  moulting  on  your  perch,  Flint. 
Come  over  to  old  Bill  Jopper's  and  put  the  gloves  on, 
or  watch  me  have  a  go  at  somebody.  I'd  hght  any- 
body to-night — and  win  too.  Bill  Hannay,  cruiser 
weight  champion.  Oh,  hell,  Flint,  come  on." 

He  pulled  Peter  off  the  bed  and  hustled  him  down 
the  stairs  talking  all  the  time  in  abrupt,  clipped 
phrases,  hardly  able  to  walk  without  skipping.  Ihey 
went  down  a  narrow  alley  by  the  side  oi  the  "  Jolly 
Waterman  "  and  entered  a  big  barn,  the  relic  of  an 
ancient  farmhouse  swallowed  by  the  gross  growth  of 
London,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  gymnasium. 
In  a  corner  a  youth  in  a  football  singlet  and  a  pair 
of  shorts  was  hammering  at  a  punch  ball,  and  another, 
prone  upon  a  mat,  was  raising  his  legs  stiffly,  while 
beside  him  a  large,  fat  man  in  a  rather  dirty  white 
sweater,  which  seemed  to  be  stretched  to  the  limits  of 
woollen  endurance,  uttered  advice  in  a  hoarse  growl. 
He  turned  at  Hannay's  rather  noisy  entrance,  waved  a 
big  hand  and  with  a  surprisingly  hght  tread  came  over 
to  greet  him.  Peter  was  aware  of  the  scrutiny  of  very 
keen  blue  eyes  shining  out  of  the  heavy  red  face,  of 
which  the  principal  feature  was  a  large  fleshy  and  rather 
crooked  nose. 

"  Bill,  this  is  my  pal  Peter  Flint." 

Bill  extended  a  hand  which  looked  soft  but  had  a 
grip  like  a  trap.  He  surveyed  Peter,  muttering, 
"  Legs  not  bad — arms  undeveloped — above  light 
weight — head  well  set  on.  My  lad,  I'll  never  make  a 
fighter  of  you,  but  you  could  learn  to  box  and  be  a  good 
Christian." 

"  Hark  at  him,  Flint,"  laughed  Hannay. 
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Bill  Jopper  pointed  a  thick  finger.  "  No  man  as 
can't  box  is  a  good  man — he  might  be  fairish  good, 
but  never  anything  to  write  home  about ;  but  if  he  can 
stand  up  with  the  gloves  on  and  put  up  a  show,  cheerful 
whether  he's  beat  or  whether  he  wins,  against  his  own 
weight  and  class,  then  he's  got  a  chance  to  be  real  good. 
No  chap  can't  be  no  real  good  until  he's  had  the 
stuffing  knocked  out  of  him  and  took  it  like  a  man." 

"  Say,  you  ought  to  be  a  padre,  Bill,"  laughed 
Hannay. 

"  In  a  way  I  am,"  Bill  replied  with  heavy  serious- 
ness, "  and  don't  you  laugh  at  it.  You  may  make 
money,  get  on  in  the  world  or  make  a  muck  of  it,  but 
I  make  men.  I've  made  'em  ever  since  I  got  religion 
after  being  knocked  out  by  Kid  Murphy  at  the  Ring. 
It  makes  a  man  think — to  be  knocked  out  and  to  have 
deserved  it.  Nothing  stopped  me  until  Kid  Murphy 
landed  me  a  peach  in  the  plexus,  and  I  hadn't  never 
thought  serious.  I  did  a  bit  after  that,  and  because  I 
was  a  boxer  first  and  last  I  didn't  go  foolish,  as  some 
does,  and  think  I  could  do  tub-thumping  or  street 
corner  orator  or  soul  saving  by  prayer — no,  I  sticks  to 
my  own  business  and  punches  Christianity  into  young 
fellows,  and  believe  me,  young  Flint,  two  gloves  and 
arms  behind  them  is  more  powerful  for  good  than  a 
pulpit  and  a  bishop's  gaiters  or  a  mass  prayer  meeting 
in  Hyde  Park.  I  had  a  young  curate  once  taking 
lessons  regularly  and  many's  the  time  I've  put  him  on 
the  mat.  He  is  a  bishop  now  and  not  long  since  I 
met  'im  on  the  street — just  outside  the  '  Admiral 
Benbow  '  it  was.  '  Bill,'  says  he,  shaking  me  hearty 
by  the  hand, '  Bill,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I'd  never 
have  been  a  bishop,'  he  says  and  '  what's  yours  ?  ' 
wagging  his  head  to  the  saloon  bar  doors.  '  Half  a 
pint  of  bitter,  your  lordship,'  I  says,  and  we  has  one 
amicable,  and  he  sends  his  curates  to  me  to  get  the 
love  of  God  punched  into  their  hides  and  the  love  of 
men  planted  on  their  short  ribs — for  curates  guard  their 
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faces,  being  human,  and  likes  to  look  pretty  on  Sundays, 
wherefore  their  ribs  invites.' 

"  Cut  it  out,  Bill,  and  get  the  gloves.  I  want  to  have 
a  go  to-night." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  bloodies  your  nose  good,  young 
jackanapes,"  grumbled  Bill  Jopper,  rolling  across  the 
floor  to  a  locker,  whence  he  produced  the  gloves  and 
returned  stroking  them  gently.  He  pitched  a  pair 
disdainfully  to  Hannay,  but  came  to  Peter  and  began 
to  help  him  on  with  his  pair,  muttering  advice. 

"  Go  slow  with  him,  go  slow,  boy  :  let  him  wind 
hisself  and  wait  your  time.  He's  one  of  these  quick, 
impatient  coves  what  asks  for  trouble.  He  goes  in  like 
a  champion  and  blows  like  a  grampus  before  he's 
well  started  ;  fend  him  off  and  wait  and  then  dot  him 
one.  Had  the  gloves  on  before  ?  " 

"I'm  not  much  good." 

"  Well,  cover  up,  cover  up,  keep  your  temper. 
That's  boxing,  that's  truth,  that's  the  way  of  holiness. 
You'd  know  it  if  you'd  boxed  as  much  as  I  have  and 
seen  the  blessed  Light  into  the  bargain ;  and  now  sit 
down  and  let  me  get  those  great  shoes  off — fight  in  your 
socks,  not  leather — the  wicked  walk  in  slippery  places 
and  the  fool  in  his  folly  stumbles  and  is  knocked  out. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  not  being  a  fool  is  a  long 
way  to  being  first  rate,  and  when  I've  made  a  man  I've 
half  made  a  Christian.  So  get  going,  my  lad — get 
going." 

Hannay  was  obviously  impatient ;  he  was  taking 
quick  paces  and  sparring  at  the  air,  every  muscle 
quivering,  and  Peter  as  he  stood  up  felt  for  a  moment 
a  sick  sensation  of  incapacity  and  awkwardness. 
Hannay  looked  competent ;  aggressively  he  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  doing.  Peter  swung  his  arms  and 
shut  his  mouth  grimly. 

"  Stop  swanking,  young  Hannay,  and  get  on  with 
it,"  growled  Bill  Jopper,  and  Peter  felt  better. 

He  followed  Bill  and  took  up  his  position  as  indicated. 
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Hannay  nodded  and  smiled  as  they  touched  gloves 
and  then  flew  at  him,  raining  blows,  dancing  in  and 
out  rapidly,  while  Peter,  following  Bill  Jopper's  advice, 
covered  up  and  waited  for  his  chance.  He  felt  stiff 
and  very  slow,  fending  off  the  rapid  attack  clumsily, 
not  yet  warmed  up  to  the  work.  He  could  hear  Jopper 
shouting  advice  and  warning,  but  the  thud  of  the  blows 
and  the  quick-moving  arms  of  his  opponent  blunted 
his  perception.  He  circled  cautiously,  guarding  himself 
as  best  he  could,  but  presently,  when  he  had  received 
a  jolt  in  the  ribs  and  a  left  between  the  eyes  which 
staggered  him,  the  blood  warmed,  his  eyes  steadied, 
and  he  began  to  move  as  though  a  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  him.  The  whirling  fists  of  his  opponent 
began  to  look  less  formidable,  the  superior  smile  on 
Hannay's  lips  seemed  to  be  quite  unjustified  and 
needed  to  be  swept  away.  He  leaped  in  and  planted 
his  right  clean  through  a  careless  guard,  and  Hannay 
staggered  back  a  few  paces  surprised  and  sobered. 

Bill  Jopper  pushed  in  between  them. 

"  Both  of  you  bad,"  he  grumbled,  "  shocking  bad. 
Hannay,  you're  as  wild  as  a  monkey  with  his  tail  afire, 
and  Flint's  as  slow  as  an  old  lady  with  the  heartburn. 
I'll  have  a  deal  of  trouble  to  make  either  of  you  fit 
for  heaven,  but  it's  my  work  and  I'll  do  it.  Now  get 
going  again  and  try  to  remember  that  you're  not  here 
to  claw  each  other's  ears  off." 

They  began  again  with  more  caution,  but  Hannay, 
fevered  with  impatience,  could  not  keep  himself  within 
bounds.  After  a  few  moments  he  was  as  wildly 
energetic  as  ever,  hitting  furiously  and  attacking 
without  pause.  For  a  while  Peter  fought  strenuously, 
doing  his  best  to  follow  the  advice  of  Bill  Jopper,  who 
hopped  about  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  fight  and 
shouted  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other.  But  the 
sight  of  Hannay's  flushed  and  eager  face  turned  Peter's 
mind  to  cars  and  to  his  friend's  enthusiastic  hopeful- 
ness and  self-confidence.  Peter  had  an  idea  and 
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smiled.  He  saw  Hannay's  glove  looming  enormously 
upon  his  face  and  a  flash  of  light. 

He  found  himself  lying  on  the  floor,  his  head  on  Bill 
Jopper's  vast  knee  and  Hannay  beside  him  shocked 
but  triumphant. 

"  Say,  Flint,  I  didn't  mean  to  hit  as  hard  as  that. 
I'm  awfully  sorry.  It  was  a  clean  knock-out.  How 
are  you  feeling,  old  man  ?  I  sure  am  sorry." 

"  If  a  chap  drops  his  hands  and  gapes  in  the  middle 
of  a  round,"  grunted  Bill  Jopper  disgustedly,  "  he's 
asking  for  it,  and  deserves  everything  he  gets." 

"  It's  all  right,"  nodded  Peter.  "  I  only  had  an 
idea." 

"  An  idea — you've  no  call  to  have  ideas  in  the 
middle  of  a  bout.  What  would  have  happened,  do 
you  think,  if  Moses  had  an  idea  and  stopped  to  scratch 
his  head  in  the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea  ?  Ideas  is  all 
right  in  the  right  place.  You  learn,  my  lad,  to  keep 
your  mind  tied  up  and  don't  tumble  it  about  like  a 
burst  parcel  all  over  the  shop." 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  Bill,  give  him  a  chance." 

"I'm  improving  the  occasion,  as  is  right  and  proper, 
young  Hannay.  I  don't  need  you  to  tell  me  how  to 
save  souls  any  more  than  I  need  you  to  show  me  how 
to  knock  a  man  out ;  any  fool  could  have  done  it,  him 
gaping  with  his  hands  down — any  fool.  But  a  decent 
chap  wouldn't  have  done  it — not  he  ;  he'd  have  held 
his  hand  and  controlled  hisself.  Don't  sit  on  the  floor 
and  babble,  go  and  fetch  a  glass  of  water  and  make 
yourself  useful.  Look  lively." 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Peter,  sitting  up  as  Hannay 
ran  rather  sheepishly  to  fetch  water. 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  nodded  Bill  Jopper,  lifting 
him  to  his  feet  and  steadying  him  to  a  bench  by  the 
wall,  "  and  why  not  ?  It  wasn't  much  of  a  punch, 
but  it  landed  on  the  right  spot.  Accuracy,  that's  the 
thing.  If  you're  accurate  in  this  world  you  don't 
never  need  to  sweat,  and  if  you  keeps  your  ideas  locked 
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up  and  practice  regular  with  the  gloves,  you'll  soon  be 
streets  above  Hannay.  Don't  be  discouraged." 

"  I'm  not,"  laughed  Peter—"  not  a  bit." 

"  Good,  and  I  reckon  I'll  put  up  a  prayer  for  you, 
my  lad,  when  I  goes  to  bed.  That's  where  I  fail,  you 
see.  I'm  particular  who  I  prays  for.  I  ought  not  to 
be,  but  I  am.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  prays  for  a 
fellow,  I'm  backing  him  to  win  in  the  battle  of  life, 
and  I  can't  do  it  if  I  feel  sure  he's  going  to  be  knocked 
out  in  the  first  round.  It  goes  against  my  pride  to 
pray  for  a  chap  like  that.  But  I  can  pray  for  you  ; 
there's  the  makings  of  a  Christian  in  you.  I'll  teach 
you  to  box  and  I'll  pray  for  you,  and — do  your  bit, 
son  ;  don't  leave  it  quite  all  to  me." 

He  put  a  big  hand  on  Peter's  shoulder,  who,  looking 
up,  saw  the  strange  fires  alight  in  the  old  boxer's  eyes 
— the  bright  eyes  of  a  man  conscious  of  a  purpose  and 
quite  heedless  of  the  mockery  of  opinion,  the  eyes  of 
a  man  who  did  not  mind  a  straw  if  he  was  thought  a 
fool  or  a  maniac.  Peter  had  thought  the  curious 
blending  of  fighting  and  religion  to  be  due  to  a  per- 
verted sense  of  humour.  It  had  jarred,  but  now  he 
understood.  Here  was  a  man  preaching  a  gospel  in 
the  only  language  he  understood. 

Hannay  returned  with  a  glass  of  water,  still  babbling 
apologies,  and  when  Peter  had  drunk  it  he  put  his 
shoes  on  and  declared  himself  quite  fit.  They  sat  a 
while  watching  other  novices  put  through  the  mysteries 
of  the  craft,  and  were  rewarded  in  the  end  by  seeing 
Bill  Jopper  box  a  couple  of  rounds  with  his  most 
promising  pupil.  It  awakened  in  Peter  a  very  real 
respect  to  see  the  difference  between  the  scrambling 
of  the  beginners  and  the  perfection  of  effort  and  speed 
of  the  experts.  In  spite  of  his  bulk  and  his  years,  Bill 
moved  as  quickly  and  as  deftly  as  a  cat. 

At  last  they  rose  to  go,  and  Hannay  insisted  upon 
holding  Peter  by  the  arm  in  case  he  still  felt  wobbly 
in  the  knees. 
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"  Say,  Flint,  what  was  the  idea,  anyway.  I 
didn't  knock  that  out  with  the  rest  of  you,  did 
I?" 

"No,  Hannay.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  kept 
the  whole  price  of  the  car  it  might  be  enough  capital 
with  which  to  start  in  on  your  own  ;  you  can  if  you 
like." 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Flint  ?  " 

"  Of  .course  I  do.  Look  here,  let's  make  it  a  partner- 
ship." 

"  Sure— we'll  go  halves." 

"No,  I've  got  a  job  and  I  don't  know  anything 
about  cars.  You  will  be  putting  in  your  time,  your 
experience,  and  your  money — three  shares.  Ill  be 
putting  in  my  money — only  one  share.  If  you  like 
to  fix  it  that  way  I'm  willing." 

Hannay  looked  at  him  in  the  light  of  a  street  lamp 
to  see  if  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  felt  almost  a 
contempt  for  a  man  who  threw  away  a  chance  of  a 
half  share  and  could  insist  only  upon  a  quarter.  The 
idea  of  scrupulous  fairness  was  new  to  him  when  it 
involved  a  sacrifice.  He  blew  out  a  noisy  breath  and 
turned  to  Peter. 

"  Look  here,  Flint,  that  may  be  true  enough  about 
my  giving  money,  time,  and  experience,  but  it  isn't 
true  about  you  giving  money  only.  Not  on  your  life 
it  isn't.  You're  giving  me  my  chance,  you're  trusting 
me — make  it  half  and  half." 

"  No,  Hannay,  a  quarter  share  for  me,  three  quarters 
for  you — that's  fair,  I  think,  and  if  you're  willing,  so 
am  I." 

"  Sure  I'm  willing  and  grateful,  Flint ;  and  to  think 
that  half  an  hour  ago  I  knocked  you  out." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

WHEN  Iris  came  downstairs  to  supper  she  felt  nervous 
of  meeting  Peter.  She  had  been  abrupt — she  had 
saved  herself  from  folly  only  by  being  abrupt — but  it 
had  hurt  him,  offended  him.  It  was  by  an  effort  of 
will  that  she  braced  herself  to  meet  reproach,  a  sullen 
look,  possibly  an  argument,  pleading.  She  found  his 
seat  vacant,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  begun  her 
supper  that  he  came  in  late  with  Hannay,  who  was 
laughing  and  talking  excitedly.  They  separated  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  and  Peter  came  down  and  took 
his  chair  with  a  cheery  nod  to  his  neighbour.  He 
began  to  eat  with  appetite  and  she  glanced  at  him 
uneasily,  relieved  to  hnd  him  so  serene  and  frightened 
at  its  unexpectedness.  She  experienced  a  sort  of 
stupid  despair  at  having  prepared  herself  to  meet  the 
wrong  emergency.  She  lelt  such  a  fool.  Presently  he 
paused  and  looked  round. 

"  Feeling  better  ?  It's  rotten  to  feel  tired  out  and 
weary  of  work.  I  suppose  I  shall  get  like  that  at  the 
end  of  the  week  now.  You  must  have  a  good  rest 
on  Sunday." 

"  I'm  aU  right,  Mr.  Flint." 

It  was  stupid  just  to  say  it  baldly,  tonelessly 
like  that.  She  didn't  want  to  make  him  think 
she  was  stupid.  She  paralysed  her  brain  by  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  smart  and  sensible  to 
say,  and  went  on  eating  in  dull  annoyance  with 
herself. 

"  I  shall  have  to  take  you  to  the  pictures  again,  I 
think,"  said  Peter  slyly,  noting  the  sulky  bend  of  her 
lips  and  sinking  his  voice  so  that  no  one  should  hear 
but  Iris. 

"  Indeed,  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  she  snapped ; 
and  then,  observing  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  flushed  and 
laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 
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"  To-morrow  is  Saturday,"  he  continued  softly, 
"  my  last  Saturday  of  freedom." 

"  You  must  see  if  there  isn't  a  museum  you've 
forgotten  to  look  at — or  a  church." 

There  came  a  noise  of  scuffling  and  giggling  from  the 
top  of  the  table,  where  a  mock  struggle  was  going  on 
for  the  last  piece  of  bread  on  a  plate. 

"  Or  take  Gladys  out,"  said  Iris  maliciously. 

"  Was  that  what  you  meant  when  you  said  I  must 
make  other  friends,  Iris  ?  " 

"  No,  it  wasn't,  and  you  know  it  wasn't.  I  know 
I'm  not  clever  enough  to  make  my  meaning  plain,  but 
I  hoped  you'd  be  clever  enough  to  understand  it.  You 
don't  seem  to  be  good  at  understanding  people." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Iris.  There's  so  much  to  understand 
and  so  little  opportunity.  Life  is  baffling,  broken, 
beyond  me.  If  only  I  had  the  power  I  would  write  a 
book  about  life — real  life.  I  would  hide  nothing  of 
the  sorrow,  the  misery,  the  folly,  and  the  ugliness  of 
it ;  but  not  those  only  :  I  would  make  it  alive  and 
vivid  with  its  pain  and  its  beauty  mingled  and  twisted 
into  every  day  ;  and,  living  in  it,  I  would  make  a  man 
or  a  woman  who,  being  courageous  and  clean,  could 
turn  the  ugliness  into  beauty,  the  beauty  into  loveli- 
ness. It  would  not  be  crowded  with  adventure  nor 
filled  with  sentiment,  my  book — it  would  treat  of 
common  places,  transfiguring  them,  showing  them  as 
they  are  if  only  we  see  them  rightly,  glorious  and 
shining  in  a  shining  world.  I  would  write  it  with  such 
power  that  those  who  read  would  know  it  for  truth, 
and  they  would  be  ashamed  to  live  any  more  on  the 
lower  level.  My  book  would  be  like  a  shouting  wind 
waking  the  stagnant  world  to  a  new  spring." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  conscious  that  in  his  excite- 
ment his  voice  had  risen  in  tone,  had  smitten  the 
chattering  into  silence.  He  saw  many  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  and  at  the  little  table  in  the  corner  Mrs.  Gooderson 
holding  the  enamelled  jug  of  coffee  suspended  and 
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motionless  over  a  waiting  cup.  As  he  stopped  speaking 
there  was  a  murmur  and  a  laugh. 

"  Jolly  fine,  but  you  can't  do  it,"  said  a  voice. 

"  1  can't,"  admitted  Peter,  abashed  but  determined. 
"  I  know  I  can't  write  that,  but  it  would  be  worth 
doing." 

"  bugar  and  spice  and  all  things  nice,"  laughed  a 
pimply  youth,  stirring  his  coffee  scornfully  and  leaving 
the  spoon  in  his  cup  while  he  drank. 

"  .No,"  said  Peter,  "  it's  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  can't 
write  it,  but  I'm  going  to  be  that  man  making  life 
wonderful.  I'm  going  to  do  it — you  can  do  it,  any 
of  you." 

"  Not  while  the  capitalists  remain,"  cried  a  strident 
objector. 

"  It's  nothing  to  do  with  money,  nor  politics,  nor 
socialism,  nor  religion,"  answered  Peter  hotly.  "  It's 
life  I'm  talking  about  and  the  way  we  live — the  way 
we  might  live  if  we  would  take  the  trouble,  if  we  had 
more  courage.  It's  not  Abercromby  Street  nor 
Buckingham  Palace  I'm  talking  about.  It's  the 
strengtn  and  grit  of  men  and  women  ;  it's  the  power 
we  ah1  have  of  being  greater  than  our  jobs,  our  sur- 
roundings. We're  all  anke.  I'm  a  clerk  and  earn  my 
living  as  you  do,  but  I've  got  that  in  me,  and  you've 
got  it  in  you,  to  be  happy  and  triumphant,  to  tread 
the  dirt  of  life  under  our  feet.  We're  all  poor  and 
there's  precious  little  chance  for  any  of  us  to  become 
wealthy ;  there  is  every  opportunity  for  us  to  make 
our  own  lives  worth  while." 

"  Now  let  us  sing  hymn  number  ninety-nine," 
giggled  the  pimply  youth,  and  there  arose  a  babble 
of  rather  excited  talk. 

Mrs.  Gooderson  set  down  her  jug  with  a  bang  and 

went  to  the  head  of  the  table  and  set  her  hands  on  it. 

'  You  can  shut  your  face,  Albert  Hobson,"  she  said 

gruffly.     "  You've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  the  sort  of 

thing  you  call  life,  and  I've  got  precious  little  right  to 
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speak  either,  but  I'm  not  going  to  have  no  argufying 
in  my  house.  I  agree  witn  Mr.  Flint,  I  do,  ana  it's  a 
pity  there  isn't  more  of  the  same  mind  with  him. 
I  reckon  we  would  all  do  with  a  spring  cleaning.  If 
anybody  disagrees  they  can  'op  it  and  disagree  outside. 
See  ?  " 

"  And  if  Albert  Hobson  or  any  other  gentleman  feels 
strongly,"  remarked  Bob  Hannay,  rising,  "  and  wishes 
to  continue  the  argument,  I'll  be  very  happy  to  bash 
him  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  outside." 

Peter,  rather  flushed,  turned  abruptly  and  gulped 
down  half  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  to  hide  his  contusion. 
He  dared  not  look  at  Iris,  who,  while  the  others 
trooped  out  noisily,  sat  very  still  and  crumpled  her 
handkerchief  between  hot  hands.  Mrs.  Gooderson 
collected  cups  and  plates  with  a  good  deal  of  clatter. 
Old  Christopher,  at  the  end  of  trie  table  under  the 
barred  basement  window,  sat  very  still,  both  elbows 
on  the  table,  his  head  upon  his  hands.  Peter,  in  the 
chill  of  the  reaction,  felt  himself  shake.  It  had  been 
as  though  suddenly  he  had  seen  his  life  for  the  first 
time,  as  though  an  unexpected  light  had  broken  into 
sudden  illumination  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  brain.  He 
was  a  little  scared,  deeply  moved,  and  now  self- 
conscious.  Mrs.  Gooderson  picked  up  a  heavy  tray 
with  a  grunt  and  shuffled  out  into  the  kitchen.  Iris 
stood  up  and  hesitated. 

"  I  can't  come  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Flint,"  she  said 
at  last. 

"  I  know,  Iris.     I  hardly  hoped  you  would." 

"I've  promised  a  girl  in  the  shop  to-  go  shopping 
with  her,  and  I  don't  break  my  promises.  But  there's 
Sunday." 

"  You  mean  you'll  come,  Iris — on  Sunday  ?  You're 
not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  won't  be  silly  and  choose  an  expensive 
outing  I'll  come,  and  I'm  not  angry.  I'm  rather — 
proud — to  be  your  friend.  I'm  not  good  enough." 
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She  hurried  away  before  he  could  reply,  and  old 
Mr.  Christopher  shuffled  out  of  his  corner  and  stood 
staring  at  Peter  across  the  table. 

"  You're  cleverer  than  I  thought  you  were,  boy. 
You  thrilled  her.  Go  on  and  finish  the  good  work. 
The  little  fool  thought  you  meant  it  all." 

"  I  did  mean  it — I  mean  it  still.  I  didn't  know 
before.  It  was  like  a  discovery.  I  was  surprised  into 
it,  but  it  is  true.  I'm  scared  of  what  it  implies,  but 
I  shall  try  to  make  that  life.  Perhaps  I  shall  fail — 
but  not  without  a  fight.  How  should  you  understand 
— you're  not  fit  to  understand.  Leave  me  alone." 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up.  He  had  a  way  of 
making  Peter  feel  ashamed  of  his  scorn  and  dislike. 
In  spite  of  his  impertinent  bitterness  he  could  still 
impress  a  young  man  with  his  dignity.  To  a  boy  as 
sensitive  as  Peter  this  attitude  of  surprised  offence 
brought  an  uneasy  sensation  of  an  unworthy  rudeness. 
But  Peter  remembered  too  the  old  man's  vindictive- 
ness,  his  intrusion,  and  he  answered  the  angry  glare 
with  steady  eyes.  Christopher  sniffed  in  a  dry, 
superior  way  and  shuffled,  mumbling,  to  the  door  and 
out  of  the  room.  Peter  sighed  and  went  upstairs  to 
his  room.  He  felt  cold  and  his  head  ached,  but  a 
resolve,  kindled  perhaps  by  the  earnest  sincerity  of 
Bill  Jopper,  made  him  grimly  determined  to  keep  his 
promise  to  be  greater  than  circumstance.  Besides,  he 
had  seen  Iris's  eyes  when  she  told  him  that  she  would 
be  proud  to  be  his  friend.  She  had  admired  him,  she 
would  help  him,  and  he  went  to  sleep  remembering  her 
look  and  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice. 

In  the  morning,  when  Mrs.  Gooderson  brought  him 
his  hot  water,  she  looked  at  him  with  veiled  reproach. 

"  Look  'ere,  laddie,  I  don't  'old  with  'ot  air  mer- 
chants, not  at  supper-time.  You  just  keep  quiet  in 
future  when  you've  'ad  a  drop.  I  will  say  you  carry 
it  like  a  gent,  and  a  good  deal  o'  what  you  said  last 
night  was  very  pretty.  But  it's  disturbing  to  the 
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digestion  that  sort  of  talk,  and  I  can't  'ave  my  lodgers 
upset.  'Ere's  young  Albert  Hobson  give  me  notice 
'smornin'.  Not  that  I  mind  losing  'im  particular,  'cos 
'es  a  worm,  but  if  I'm  going  to  lose  somebody  every 
time  you  gets  warmed  up  I'll  'ave  to  ask  you  to  keep 
away  from  the  beer-can  or  else  to  find  a  place  where 
the  'eights  of  heloquence  is  appreciated." 

"  I  hadn't  touched  a  drop,  Mrs.  Gooderson." 

"  Honest,  dearie  ?  " 

"  Honest." 

"  Well,  you  was  properly  upset  with  something,  and 
don't  you  do  it  again." 

"  But  you  backed  me  up,  Mrs.  Gooderson,  like  a  real 
good  sort." 

"  I  know  I  did,  laddie.  I  was  all  churned  up  by 
the  pretty  things  you  said,  and  it  was  'alf-past  nine 
in  the  evening.  It's  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
now  and  a  wind  blowing  straight  out  of  the  ice-cream 
barrer,  and  one  of  my  knees  is  all  swelled  up  with  the 
rheumatics,  and  my  old  man  'as  just  come  'ome,  'im 
being  a  night  watchman,  in  the  devil's  own  temper  'cos 
the  cat  'ad  stole  the  kipper  I'd  saved  for  his  breakfast. 
So  you  see,  dearie,  I  sees  life  with  a  cold  eye,  and  the 
beauty  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  dust  and 
ashes.  So  don't  you  go  talking  no  more  nonsense  and 
makin'  me  feel  resentful  afterwards.  I  don't  like  it, 
and  I  won't  'ave  it,  and  that's  flat." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BREAKFAST  on  Sunday  at  Abercromby  Street  was  at 
eight  o'clock,  but  few  of  the  lodgers  came  down  for  it. 
They  felt  that  Sunday  should  be  marked  by  late  lying 
in  bed,  a  fact  which  Mrs.  Gooderson's  knowledge  of 
human  idleness  had  made  very  clear  to  her.  By 
fixing  the  hour  at  eight  she  effected  the  maximum 
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saving  of  tea,  bread,  and  butter,  and  she  could  always 
creep  back  to  bed  when  she  had  cleared  away.  She 
could  gauge  exactly  the  number  of  expectant  mouths 
she  had  to  feed,  and  if  the  others  preferred  the  bed- 
clothes to  breakfast  it  was  their  look  out.  If  they 
wanted  breakfast  late  they  could  go  out  and  buy  it 
for  themselves.  She  served  breakfast  on  Sunday  with 
an  eye  upon  the  clock.  She  discouraged  the  dilatory 
feeders,  and  cleared  away  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Once  she  had  started  to  clear  away  she  was 
inexorable — no  more  breakfasts.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  dirty-faced  clock  on  the  iron 
mantelshelf  in  the  feeding-room  was  fast,  but  on 
Sundays  it  was  always  a  trifle  more  fast  than  on 
week-days.  Mrs.  Gooderson  was  not  generally  dis- 
honest ;  she  was  scrupulously  fair  to  herself  first,  but 
to  her  lodgers  afterwards.  But  she  had  pet  economies, 
to  effect  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  lie  strenuously, 
impudently,  and  if  necessary  with  passion.  Apart 
from  these  trifling  lapses  she  wasn't  a  bad  sort  and 
seldom  had  a  room  empty  for  long.  Her  lodgers 
grumbled,  of  course,  as  all  lodgers  do  ;  they  found 
fault,  they  were  very  free  with  their  comments  upon 
their  landlady  behind  her  capacious  back,  but  they 
stayed.  Most  of  them  called  her  "  Ma,"  and  when 
trouble  came  they  found  her  a  mine  of  wisdom  and 
experience.  If  the  rent  was  paid  regularly  she  would 
give  advice  gratis  when  it  was  asked  for — not  other- 
wise— with  a  hearty  goodwill  and  an  absence  of  moral 
superiority  which  made  her  easy  to  confide  in  and 
gave  her  advice  real  value  to  the  girls  and  boys  who 
came  to  her.  She  was  one  of  themselves,  had  experi- 
enced their  troubles,  had  shared  their  hopes,  had 
conquered  or  capitulated  to  their  fears. 

The  only  barrier  between  old  Ma  Gooderson  and  her 

lodgers  came  into  view  when  the  rent  was  short.     She 

then  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  angel  with  a  flaming 

sword  expelling  sinners  from  Paradise.     She  would 
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accept  a  promise  to  make  good  the  deficiency  next 
week,  but  if  when  next  week  came  the  promise  was 
broken,  that  was  the  end.  No  tears  or  entreaties 
moved  her  at  such  tunes  ;  the  tragedy  of  youth  up 
against  bad  trouble  left  her  cold — she  cast  them  out 
and  resumed  with  new-comers  the  role  of  motherliness 
on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 

There  was  very  little  that  went  on  which  escaped 
her  observant  eye,  and  the  most  elaborate  schemes 
adopted  by  some  of  the  girls  and  men  to  hoodwink 
the  old  party  were  noted  with  a  little  tight  smile,  and 
nothing  was  said  until  a  failure  in  the  rent-book  opened 
the  seals  of  her  wrath.  Many  a  wretch  heard  a  vivid 
sketch  of  his  or  her  immediate  past  at  such  seasons 
which  they  had  imagined  to  be  hidden  beyond  human 
knowledge.  Ma  Gooderson  kept  her  eyes  open  and, 
with  exceptions,  her  mouth  shut.  She  never  betrayed 
a  confidence,  never  refused  one  ;  she  helped  saint  or 
sinner  with  equal  readiness,  although,  on  the  whole, 
she  preferred  the  sinners.  The  only  thing  she  would 
stand  from  nobody  was  swank.  Those  who  put  on 
airs  were  given  immediate  notice  to  quit  which  nothing 
could  mitigate  but  abject  apology  and  promise  of 
amendment. 

Of  course,  she  knew  that  Iris  loved  Peter  Flint  as 
well  as  she  knew  that  Peter  had  nothing  but  friendship 
for  the  girl.  Iris  was  not  one  to  give  confidences,  and 
Ma  Gooderson  fully  believed  that  if  a  girl  thought  she 
could  take  care  of  herself  she  jolly  well  should.  She 
watched  the  play  with  ironic  interest,  puzzled  a  little, 
since  both  were  unusual  types,  infinitely  curious  to  see 
into  which  pitfall  they  would  stumble,  and,  having 
stumbled,  which  of  the  two  would  first  cry  for  help. 
She  liked  Peter,  she  respected  Iris,  so  of  course  she 
was  on  Peter's  side  and  thought  he  should  win  a  bride 
more  fit  for  him  than  a  girl  out  of  a  teashop.  She 
shuffled  about  in  her  large  felt  slippers  and  watched 
silently  while  she  served  breakfast,  knowing  perfectly 
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well  why  each  of  the  lodgers  present  were  there — this 
one  because  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  a  breakfast 
outside,  that  one  because  she  never  took  less  than  she 
had  paid  for,  Iris  and  Peter  because  they  were  going 
out  together  for  the  day,  old  Christopher  because  he 
slept  badly,  and  found  no  pleasure  in  hugging  the 
bedclothes,  and  if  she  heard  racing  footsteps  just  as 
she  had  glanced  at  the  clock  and  made  up  her  mind 
to  carry  the  urn  into  the  kitchen,  she  knew  it  must 
be  Sandy  Cameron,  who  got  more  out  of  his  bed 
without  losing  his  breakfast  than  anybody  else.  There 
was  a  grimly  good-natured  battle  of  tactics  between 
these  two,  and  if  occasionally  Sandy  met  Ma  Gooderson 
in  the  doorway,  urn  in  hand,  he  knew  he  was  beaten 
and  always  took  it  from  her  and  carried  it  into  the 
kitchen  himself. 

Peter  and  Iris  did  not  go  out  together — they  met  at 
the  corner,  and  when  they  had  bought  ham,  rolls  and 
cakes  they  went  by  tram  and  bus  into  the  Surrey 
country  close  to  Reigate.  Peter  had  studied  maps  in 
the  Public  Library.  He  took  Iris  up  out  of  the  town 
to  the  smooth  hills  near  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  where,  in 
the  shade  of  a  furze  bush,  brilliant  with  spilt  gold, 
they  could  watch  the  misty  blue  richness  of  the  weald. 
Below  them  the  fields,  intricately  patterned  and 
coloured,  spread  daintily  among  the  dark  spinneys, 
and  far  away,  like  a  toy,  a  train  tossed  aloft  a  tiny 
feather  of  steam.  Iris,  with  a  few  wild  hyacinths  in 
her  coat,  sat  and  worshipped  the  beauty  of  it.  She 
had  never  seen  it  before,  never  knew  it  existed,  never 
dreamed  of  going  out  to  look  for  it.  She  had  vague 
recollections  of  Sunday  school  treats  at  Herne  Bay 
and  similar  places — days  of  hectic  joy  and  a  country- 
side viewed  from  a  crammed  train  window,  hours  of 
baffled  weariness.  This  serene  and  lonely  contempla- 
tion of  the  chequered  plain  with  no  crowd,  but  Peter 
only,  filled  her  with  amazement.  Sometimes  they 
could  hear  the  voices  of  the  few  passers-by  who  tramped 
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along  the  chalky  track  above  them  ;  sometimes  there 
was  nothing  to  hear  but  the  larks'  wild  singing  and 
the  whisper  of  the  honey-scented  wind  among  the 
gorse.  When  they  were  tired  of  picking  out  the 
patterns  in  the  distance  they  could  lie  back  and  watch 
the  slow-drifting,  dappled  clouds,  or  try  to  count  the 
dark  specks  of  the  singing  larks.  Iris  looked  at  Peter, 
who  sat  nursing  his  knees  and  dreaming  ;  she  looked 
at  him,  striving  to  stamp  every  line  of  his  intent  face 
upon  her  memory,  and  when  at  last,  as  though  con- 
scious of  her  scrutiny,  he  turned  and  smiled  at  her, 
she  smiled  back  happily  and  waved  her  hand  at  the 
far-stretching  fields. 

"  Isn't  all  that  better  than  London,  Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

"  It's  only  different  beauty,  Iris.  What  amazes  me 
is  that  there  should  be  so  much  loveliness  everywhere 
and  so  few  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  That's  what  I 
like  about  you,  Iris — you  do  recognize  it.  You  come 
under  the  spell  of  beauty  as  if  it  was  made  for  you, 
and  you  for  it.  You're  restful." 

She  laughed  and  picked  a  few  feathery  grasses, 
watching  the  graceful  heads  quiver  and  bend  to  the 
wind. 

"  Iris,  tell  me  about  your  people,  your  childhood, 
what  you  were  and  what  you  did  before  I  met  you. 
Tell  me  about  yourself." 

"  It  isn't  very  interesting,  Mr.  Flint — it  isn't  really. 
I  had  ordinary  people,  I  lived  an  ordinary  life.  I'm 
an  ordinary  girl  with  no  history  of  the  least  interest 
to  anybody.  We  were  poor  and  we  worked — that's 
all."  ' 

"  Don't  be  an  absurd  child,  Iris.  You're  not  by 
any  means  an  ordinary  girl,  and  everything  you  have 
ever  done  interests  me.  I  want  to  know  about  it." 

"  But  I  want  to  forget  it — most  of  it — especially 
here.  I'm  not  ashamed  we  were  poor  and  had  to 
struggle.  I  had  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  as 
soon  as  I  was  old  enough.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  that, 
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but  I  don't  like  remembering  it.  It  was  hard  and 
dull,  and  I  have  been  on  my  own  now  for  five  years, 
and  it's  still  hard  and  dull.  I  don't  want  to  tell  you 
about  it.  I  want  to  look  at  the  fields  and  sky.  I  want 
to  hear  the  larks  singing  and  the  wind  rustling,  and 
forget  that  over  the  hill  is  a  smoky  old  city  where  I've 
got  to  earn  my  living.  It's  ugly,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  Don't  you  think  my  name  might  be  Peter,  Iris  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I'll  let  it  be  Peter  if  you'll  shut  up 
about  me  and  talk  about  things,  or  else  just  rest 
quietly  here  without  talking  at  all.  If  only  to-day 
could  last." 

"  Iris,  you  say  the  same  things  that  everybody  says, 
but  your  tragic,  musical  voice  changes  them,  gives 
them  a  meaning,  and  the  commonplace  becomes  the 
heart-break  of  the  world.  Why  are  you  made  for 
sorrow  and  your  voice  tuned  so  easily  to  grief  ?  You're 
young,  you're  full  of  energy,  you've  got  a  fit  body — 
your  voice  ought  to  be  full  of  happiness  and  your  walk 
should  be  a  dance.  There  ought  to  be  springs  of 
laughter  in  you  and  bubbling  wells  of  joy.  Instead, 
your  eyes  are  grave,  your  voice  is  wonderful,  but  sad, 
and  your  thoughts  always  travel  quickly  back  to  pain. 
Why,  Iris  ?  What  has  life  done  to  you  that  you 
should  be  so  different  from  all  the  other  girls  ?  Why 
should  you  be  so  infinitely  more  attractive  and  yet — 
sad  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Flint,  nor  why  you 
should  talk  about  it  and  make  it  worse.  I  want  to 
be  happy  all  right ;  I  am  happy  sometimes — now,  for 
instance — but  I  don't  want  to  shout  and  laugh  ;  I 
want  to  sit  still  and  feel  the  warmth  soaking  into  me. 
Stop  bothering  about  me,  or  do  you  want  to  walk  on 
a  bit.  I  don't  mind  that  either  ;  I'm  not  tired." 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  brushed  her  skirt  briskly 
and  then  stood  looking  down  at  Peter,  her  eyes  bright. 
She  stretched  out  strong  hands  to  help  him  to  his  feet. 
She  pulled  so  vigorously  that  he  stumbled  on  the 
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sloping  turf  and  had  need  to  put  his  arms  round  her 
to  save  himself  from  a  fall.  She  stood  a  moment, 
supple  and  firm,  supporting  his  weight,  and  then  as 
he  recovered  his  balance  she  slipped  away  from  him 
and  moved  on  slowly,  leaving  him  wondering  at  her 
unexpected  strength.  But  in  a  moment  he  ran 
forward,  caught  her  round  the  shoulders  and  began 
to  race  her  down  the  hill  until  they  pulled  up  in  the 
valley  flushed  and  laughing. 

For  a  time  they  walked  on,  drifting  from  side  to 
side  of  the  valley  as  their  eyes  and  interests  led  them. 
They  climbed  the  down  again  when  they  were  tired, 
and  sat  eating  their  lunch.  When  that  wras  done 
Peter  began  to  talk  and  told  Iris  of  the  people  who 
had  once  lived  upon  the  chalk,  breeding  sheep,  fighting 
wolves  and  men  and  chipping  from  the  flint  such 
weapons  as  they  could  devise.  So  from  topic  to  topic 
the  talk  flowed  pleasantly  until  the  sinking  sun  shone 
upon  their  homeward  path  and  the  larks,  still  singing, 
were  left  to  the  lonely  hills.  London  seemed  to  Iris 
uglier,  dirtier,  more  dismal  than  ever  as  they  jolted 
into  it  upon  the  top  of  a  motor-bus.  She  looked  at 
the  mean  houses,  the  flaring  streets,  the  crowd  almost 
with  disgust  and  echoed  her  earlier  desire. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Flint.  I've  had  a  very 
happy  day,  and  I  wish  it  could  have  lasted  for  ever." 

Peter  laughed  and  did  not  understand. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MR.  GEORGE  PEMBERTON  Cox  was  a  small,  tidy  man 
with  a  softly  dignified  manner  which  was  always 
somewhat  marred  by  a  feeble  hesitancy.  For  thirty 
years  he  had  been  a  clerk,  writing  and  copying  letters, 
posting  up  ledgers,  balancing  them,  doing  tidily  and 
accurately  work  which  hardly  ever  exercised  his  brain 
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or  his  muscles.  This  work  he  had  done  at  high  pressure 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening — 
twelve-thirty  on  Saturdays — and  often  till  much  later, 
since  he  had  first  thrilled  with  the  pride  of  earning 
his  own  living.  After  thirty  years'  existence  as  an 
ordinary  clerk  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  somewhat 
anomalous  position  of  senior  clerk  at  a  very  gently 
increased  wage.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  a  room  full 
of  ordinary  clerks.  He  did  the  same  work  as  they 
did  ;  his  authority  was  exactly  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  personally  to  report  to  the  departmental  chief 
and  take  orders  from  him. 

Since  Mr.  Harold  Bleazely  had  become  his  chief, 
Mr.  Cox's  life  had  been  besieged  with  a  terror  and 
dismay.  As  far  as  the  clerks  were  concerned  he  was 
exactly  in  the  position  of  the  nursemaid  who  tries  to 
keep  unruly  children  in  order  by  threatening  to  tell 
their  mother  of  their  misdeeds.  Cox  had  no  real  power 
and  no  desire  for  it.  He  was  too  paralysed  by  years 
of  subservience  to  give  an  order  or  to  shoulder  a 
responsibility.  Such  leisure  as  he  had  he  employed  in 
keeping  the  garden  of  his  tiny  maisonette  in  Muswell 
Hill  as  tidy  and  as  uninteresting  as  himself,  and  in 
reading  in  a  dim,  slipshod  way  the  fiction  which  his 
wife  or  one  of  his  two  daughters  brought  home  from 
the  Free  Library,  or  in  tumbling  to  sleep  over  the 
evening  paper.  He  had  no  strong  convictions,  no 
character,  no  vigour  and,  apart  from  his  comparative 
competence  as  a  clerk,  no  ability.  His  wife  and 
daughters  managed  the  house.  If  anything  went 
wrong  in  it  beyond  their  power  to  mend  they  had  a 
man  in  to  see  about  it,  and  George  Pemberton  Cox 
grumbled  ineffectively  about  the  bills.  He  was 
perfectly  respectable,  perfectly  negligible.  He  was 
dimly  disturbed  when  his  morning  paper  was  gloomy, 
mildly  reassured  when  the  evening  paper  took  a  more 
cheerful  tone.  He  looked  out  of  his  eyes  on  a  world 
which  had  no  meaning  at  all,  except  that  it  demanded 
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of  him  so  many  hours  labour  a  week,  and  insisted  that 
he  must  do  it  adequately  or  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
him.  To  his  superior  he  was  mild  and  deprecatory, 
to  his  juniors  mild  and  dignified.  His  wife  regarded 
him  with  a  sort  of  proprietary  affection,  secretly 
regretting  the  early  extinction  of  the  few  sparks  of 
passion  which  he  had  manifested  when  he  had  married 
her,  and  his  daughters  were  openly  not  interested  in 
him,  unless  they  wanted  something,  and  were  very 
much  absorbed  by  their  own  affairs. 

When  Peter  Flint  reported  himself  to  Mr.  Cox  on 
that  Monday  which  to  him  marked  a  beginning  in  life 
he  found  himself  greeted  without  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Cox  showed  him  where  he  should  sit,  pointed  to  him 
an  ink-box  and  a  blotting  pad  which  were  to  be  his, 
introduced  him  automatically  to  Mr.  Marshall  who 
would  teach  him  his  work,  and  sidled  away  to  his  seat 
in  the  corner  with  the  manner  of  a  man  who  had  done 
one  distasteful  job  and  must  now  hasten  to  begin 
another.  Marshall,  after  a  brief  survey  of  Peter's 
clothes  and  a  determined  avoidance  of  his  eyes,  began 
to  show  him  how  the  work  was  done.  He  did  his  best 
to  make  Peter  feel  a  fool.  He  resented  having  to 
teach  him  at  all.  He  had  to  get  through  his  day's 
work  with  Peter's  dead  weight  hanging  on  his  hands, 
and  he  objected  strenuously.  He  contrived  to  get  as 
much  done  as  possible  without  explaining  at  all,  and 
if  Peter  ventured  to  ask  a  question  he  was  supplied 
with  a  few  pitying  words  which  threw  the  minimum 
of  light  upon  his  difficulties. 

The  room  in  which  they  worked  was  long  and  narrow, 
lit  by  windows  on  one  side  only  and  filled  crosswise 
with  desks,  each  of  which  held  four  men  in  opposite 
pairs.  Under  the  desks  were  shelves  containing  heavy 
ledgers  and  above  them  an  iron  rail  holding  tin  pans 
into  which  noisy  messenger  boys  constantly  showered 
little  bundles  of  invoices.  At  the  end  of  the  room 
Mr.  Cox  sat  solitary  at  a  smaller  desk,  and  divided 
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from  him  by  a  dirty  leather  screen  was  a  small  table 
where  two  girls  typed  persistently.  On  the  wall 
opposite  the  windows  were  great  bookcases  holding 
innumerable  ledgers  in  a  more  or  less  battered  and 
dirty  condition  and  a  few  books  of  reference  mostly  out 
of  date.  There  was  no  fireplace,  but  radiators  were 
placed  at  intervals  between  the  windows.  On  Mr. 
Cox's  table  was  a  bell  which  rang  aggressively  from 
time  to  time,  and  there  was  a  constant  thud  of  heavy 
books  banged  upon  desks  and  a  rustling  of  stiff  pages 
rapidly  turned.  When  Peter  was  told  briefly  that  he 
could  go  out  for  half  an  hour  and  get  lunch  he  was 
slightly  bewildered  and  rather  disillusioned.  The 
work  was  not  difficult,  but  it  required  to  be  done  at 
high  speed.  It  was  all  checked  and  detected  inac- 
curacies were  so  many  black  marks  against  the  perpe- 
trator. But  what  shocked  him  most  of  all  was  the 
scarcely  veiled  hostility  of  Marshall  and  the  rest. 

As  he  took  his  hat  he  heard  Marshall  complaining  to 
a  young  man  with  a  very  high  collar  and  no  chin  worth 
mentioning  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  damn  shame, 
and  that  he  didn't  see  why  he  should  be  picked  out  to 
teach  the  blighter.  No  one  offered  to  show  Peter 
where  he  could  go  and  get  lunch  or  suggested  he  might 
join  one  of  the  parties  who  were  trooping  out  of  the 
building  on  the  same  errand.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  clattering,  crowded  teashop,  but  he  felt 
terribly  solitary  in  it.  When  he  got  back  to  his  desk 
Marshall  was  not  there  and  the  two  men  opposite, 
who  had  been  chatting  together,  immediately  stopped 
talking  and  began  to  work. 

When  six  o'clock  arrived  Marshall  told  Peter  gruffly 
that  he  might  clear  out  and  give  a  chap  a  chance  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

"  Don't  they  give  you  less  to  do  when  you  are 
teaching  a  new  man  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Not  they.  Don't  talk  so  much — get  out  and  give 
me  a  chance." 
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Peter  went  back  a  little  shaken  and  despondent  to 
Abercromby  Street,  where  he  found  his  solitary  room 
oppressive.  His  books  even  failed  to  console  him. 
He  wanted  to  hear  a  kindly  voice,  to  meet  a  glance 
neither  critical  nor  hostile.  Iris  was  doing  a  week  of 
late  duty  and  would  not  be  back  till  supper-time,  and 
Bill  Hannay  had  told  him  in  impressive  confidence 
that  he  should  spend  the  evening  looking  for  a  likely 
spot  where  he  could  start  in  and  make  both  their 
fortunes.  Peter  went  over  the  road  and  down  the 
alley  by  the  "  Jolly  Waterman"  where  lay  Bill 
Jopper's  boxing  academy.  He  felt  that  the  stout  old 
fighting  man  might  perhaps  cheer  him  up.  He  found 
that  worthy  all  alone,  swinging  Indian  clubs  with  the 
easy  rhythm  that  never  seems  to  bring  weariness. 
Otherwise  the  barn  was  empty.  Bill  stopped  his 
exercise  and  rolled  light-footed  to  meet  the  young 
man. 

"  I'm  wrestlin'  mighty  hard  with  the  flesh,  son,"  he 
whispered  in  his  hoarse  voice — "  such  a  burden  of 
flesh  as  isn't  laid  on  every  poor  soul.  If  I  didn't  I 
should  just  go  on  swelling  till  I  couldn't  work  no  more. 
It's  a  sore  affliction  laid  upon  me,  why  I  don't  know 
and  I  don't  inquire.  Them  as  pokes  their  noses  into 
the  Lord's  business  is  just  as  likely  to  get  themselves 
punched  good  and  hard.  It  don't  do  no  good  to  ques- 
tion what  comes.  Go  for  it,  fight  it  till  it's  down  on 
the  mat,  that's  all  right ;  but  asking  questions  is 
asking  for  trouble." 

r<  What  are  brains  for,  then,  Mr.  Jopper  ?  " 

"  To  remind  you  sometimes  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut,"  he  retorted.  "  Think  as  much  as  you  like,  son, 
but  it's  quicker  and  easier  to  fight  your  troubles  than 
to  discover  why  they  come  to  you.  Fight  'em  first 
and  think  afterwards.  You  can't  side-step  temptation, 
you  can't  fool  sin.  You're  in  the  ring  with  them  and 
it's  got  to  be  a  fight.  No  man  can  do  his  best  in  a 
fight  if  he's  wondering  all  the  time  what  he's  done  with 
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his  return  ticket  to  Blackfriars'  Road,  or  why  the 
referee's  hair  is  red.  There  ain't  tune  in  this  world 
to  worry  with  questions.  The  contest  goes  to  four- 
score and  ten  rounds  sometimes,  which  is  a  hell  of 
a  lot,  and  there's  need  to  save  every  bit  of  breath 
and  energy.  Economy  of  effort  with  the  maximum 
punch,  that's  what  you  need,  and  the  only  question  to 
ask  is  how  to  get  them.  You're  troubled — what's  the 
matter,  son  ?  " 

Peter  told  him  briefly,  and  Bill  Jopper  said  nothing 
but  took  him  to  a  corner  and  made  him  strip  off  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  collar  and  boots.  Then  he  took  him 
to  the  punching  ball,  showed  him  how  to  begin  and 
watched  him  for  ten  minutes,  of  which  the  last  three 
were  a  battle  against  fatigue.  When  it  was  done  he 
tossed  Peter  a  towel  and  while  he  mopped  himself 
looked  at  him  with  shrewd  eyes. 

"  Pretty  stiffish  ?  " 

Peter  nodded. 

"  Because  you're  not  used  to  it — that's  all." 

Peter's  eyes  brightened  at  this  solution  of  his 
troubles,  and  Bill,  seeing  that  his  small  point  was  well 
taken,  grinned  and  made  Peter  lie  on  his  back  on  a 
mat  and  exercise  his  legs  while  he  discoursed  in  slow, 
hoarse  speech. 

"  You've  got  to  be  fit  all  over  to  be  any  good — 
swing  your  legs  well  up — briskly  lad,  briskly — fit  and 
keep  fit.  It's  no  good  having  arms  like  Goliath  of 
Gath  if  your  legs  is  wonky  as  Jacob's  after  his  wrestling 
match.  And  that's  only  the  beginning.  You've  got 
to  learn  control  of  movement,  feet,  hands,  every  part 
as  well  as  your  fists,  and  you've  got  to  keep  your 
temper  on  ice.  You've  got  to  tram  your  will  to  hold 
your  body  up  when  everything  else  is  punched  out  of 
you,  and  to  get  up  when  you're  floored.  That's  box- 
ing, that's  Christianity,  that's  life.  Take  a  rest  now. 
There  ain't  no  champions  in  heaven — you  don't  need 
to  win  the  belt  to  get  in,  but  you've  got  to  qualify,  I 
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reckon.  You  don't  get  in  by  lying  on  the  mat  with 
your  legs  in  the  air  like  a  frightened  pup.  If  you  put 
up  a  decent  show  and  still  get  knocked  out  you  won't 
be  turned  down.  Take  a  turn  with  the  clubs  now  ; 
swing  easy  and  keep  your  muscles  loose — don't  grind 
at  'em.  Son,  do  you  know  Christ  ?  " 
"  I've  read  the  Bible." 

"  Well,  that's  something,  but  what  you  know  out  of 
books  ain't  much.  You've  got  to  get  further  than 
that.  I'm  a  rum  sort  of  preacher  perhaps,  but  I  know 
jolly  well  that  if  you  don't  know  Christ  as  you  know 
your  best  friend — and  better — you  don't  know  much 
about  Him,  and  you  miss  so  much — miss  it  by  miles. 
And  I  can't  show  Him  to  you  either — you've  got  to 
find  out  for  yourself ;  but  until  you  do  you'll  never  be 
more  than  half  a  man,  and  hardly  as  much  as  that. 
I'm  not  going  to  chew  the  rag  about  it,  son.  I've 
preached  my  sermon.  Go  into  the  wash-house  and  get 
under  the  cold  shower.  Rub  yourself  dry  with  a 
rough  towel  and  you'll  feel  as  happy  as  a  fly  in  a 
jam-pot.  And  if  the  chaps  at  the  office  don't  offer  to 
kiss  you  good  morning  to-morrow  don't  get  the 
wind  up.  Spar  for  an  opening,  and  when  you  see  one 
go  in  quick.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  till  it's  time  to  hurry, 
then  you  can  hustle  like  hell.  Get  busy  with  that 
shower.  And  listen  to  this  first.  Don't  get  religion 
and  all  the  patter  of  it,  that's  not  much  use  to  a  man — 
get  Christ." 

"  How,  Mr.  Jopper  ?  " 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  bristly  chin  and  looked  at 
Peter  with  grave  eyes. 

"  It's  finding  out  how  that  makes  a  man.     I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you  no  more." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

VERY  soon  Peter  found  himself  settling  down  at  the 
office.  The  routine  engulfed  him,  and  incidents,  by 
constant  repetition,  lost  their  sharp  outlines.  In  a 
month  he  had  learned  the  work  which  was  required  of 
him  ;  he  had  mastered  speed  and  could  do  it  without 
too  heavy  an  effort.  Now  he  was  busy,  the  separate 
startling  events  which  had  thronged  round  him  since 
his  arrival  in  London  began  to  combine  into  a  vague, 
shadowy  mass  in  which  there  was  colour,  but  no  shape. 
Life  to  him,  like  an  opal,  glowed  without  definition. 
Even  Iris,  who  before  had  filled  his  world,  shrank, 
and  instead  of  being  the  only  person  was  now  first  of 
many.  Actually  he  was  too  occupied  to  register  his 
moments,  and  their  impressions  became  indistinct. 
His  enthusiasms  and  emotions  were  bridled  with  the 
invisible  ropes  of  occupation.  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  outburst  at  the  supper-table  ;  he  rather  clung  to  the 
recollection  of  it  as  a  pledge  and  a  promise  he  had 
made  to  himeslf.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  almost 
irreverent  earnestness  of  old  Bill  Jopper,  who  preached 
and  punched  together.  Peter  was  moulded  by  that, 
stung  to  thought  by  the  coarse,  vehement  speech, 
quickened  to  consider  for  himself  the  strange  impulses 
that  swept  him,  wondering  not  only  whence  they  came 
but  in  what  direction  they  were  leading  him.  But 
over  all  this  close  and  intricate  thought  his  work 
dragged  its  confusing  but  comforting  distraction.  He 
was  happy  in  a  quiet  way — happy  and  filled  with 
energy.  When  he  had  finished  his  work  he  was  ready 
to  box  or  exercise  at  Bill  Jopper's  school,  or  to  go  to 
the  baths  and  swim  with  his  colleagues  of  the  office 
swimming  club.  He  studied  Spanish  also  and  learned 
it  quickly.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  he  took 
Iris  out  and  poured  into  her  very  willing  ears  the 
confused  story  of  his  life  and  his  hopes. 
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Iris,  although  she  could  see  her  lessened  importance 
in  his  eyes,  hid  her  dismay.  It  was  bound  to  be  so, 
and  she  accepted  her  new  position  stoically.  She 
could  bear  the  pain  if  sometimes  he  remembered  his 
friend.  But  she  hungered  bitterly,  and  the  crumbs  of 
his  friendship  could  not  satisfy  the  eagerness  of  her 
love.  When  they  were  together  she  could  forget,  and 
afterwards  she  faced  grimly  the  blank  days. 

She  filled  up  her  spare  time  in  desperate  efforts  to 
cultivate  herself  for  him.  She  read,  in  amazed  dutiful 
confusion,  the  books  he  spoke  of  so  warmly.  She 
struggled  through  them,  trying  to  understand  why 
they  pleased  him,  grieved  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand them  better  or  appreciate  them  more.  She 
gave  herself  bitter  headaches  trying  to  make  herself 
more  intelligent  for  him.  Above  all,  she  cherished 
the  words  of  tenderness  he  uttered,  hugging  them  all 
to  her  bruised  heart,  conscious  that  they  meant  no 
more  than  kindly  friendship,  but  trying,  passionately 
trying,  to  fill  them  with  love,  and  to  warm  them  with 
her  own  fire.  The  pain  she  bore  hardily  ;  she  did  not 
whine  nor  rebel — she  was  not  that  sort.  If  she  had 
been  abnormal  or  complex  she  would  not  have  under- 
stood herself,  and  no  one  else  would  have  understood 
her  ;  but  she  was  crudely  simple.  She  had  acquired 
by  temperament  and  heredity  a  crude  and  simple  code 
that  she  must  at  all  costs  be  pure,  honest  and  faithful. 
This  she  could  understand  and  follow  and  she  did  so 
without  soul-searching  or  analysis.  The  girls  in  the 
teashop  knew  it  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Everybody 
who  could  see  clearly  knew  it,  though  very  few  realised 
it  was  eminently  sane  and  far  superior  to  the  perver- 
sions of  abnormality.  She  went  her  simple  way, 
hiding  her  hurts  and  her  fears  with  a  quiet  lack  of 
concern.  If  she  was  proud  of  herself  it  was  because 
Peter  liked  and  respected  her.  This  confirmed  her  in 
her  knowledge  that  she  was  right.  She  set  her  lips 
firmly  and  went  on  as  before. 
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About  this  time  Peter  announced  casually  to  Cox 
that  he  knew  Spanish,  and  Cox,  who  disliked  him,  did 
not  believe  it  possible  that  he  could  so  quickly  have 
mastered  a  foreign  language.  He  therefore  took  care 
to  pass  the  information  on  to  his  chief  in  the  hope  that 
young  Flint  might  be  taken  down  a  peg  or  two,  and 
that  afternoon  came  a  summons  for  Flint  to  see  Mr. 
Harold  Bleazely.  His  neighbours  sympathised  with 
him,  and  when  he  had  gone  conversed  in  whispers  as 
to  what  possible  scrape  young  Flint  could  have  got 
into.  He  was  tolerated  but  not  popular,  he  was  too 
quiet  and  self-contained  to  please  the  office.  He 
wouldn't  join  in  the  noisy  sprees  that  were  occasionally 
organised,  and  he  worked  hard.  He  was  a  young  prig. 
Peter  faced  a  red  and  angry  chief. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  know 
Spanish,  Flint  ?  You  haven't  been  here  a  month.  It's 
no  good  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  I  can't  waste  time 
on  you.  Cox  tells  me  you  are  ready  to  be  tested — 
that's  sheer  rot.  Learn  it  properly  and  then  come 
again/1 

"  But  I  know  it,  Mr.  Bleazely.  You  see,  I  know 
Latin  ;  that  made  it  easy." 

'  You  do,  do  you  ?  Very  well,  it's  your  own  fault. 
I'll  test  you  now  if  you  insist,  but  if  you  fail  I  won't 
test  you  again  for  a  year.  Don't  be  an  ass.  Go  away 
and  wait  for  a  couple  of  months  more.  Can't  you  live 
on  two  pounds  a  week  ?  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  I  can  do  it,  although  two  pounds  a  week  now  is  very 
little  compared  with  two  pounds  when  you  were  a  boy, 
sir,  but  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do  with  five  shillings 
a  week  more." 

"  You're  a  cool  young  devil.  Take  this  letter  and 
read  it  to  me  in  English.  I  know  it  by  heart.  I've 
heard  too  many  idiots  murder  it  not  to  know  it.  Get 
along." 

Peter  glanced  through  the  letter,  and  Mr.  Bleazely 
slapped  his  hand  triumphantly  upon  the  table. 
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"  I  knew  you  couldn't  do  it.  Give  it  back  here, 
Flint,  and  get  out." 

"  I  can  do  it  now,  thank  you,  Mr.  Bleazely.  It's 
much  easier  to  translate  a  letter  if  you  run  over  it 
first  to  see  what  it's  all  about." 

He  began  to  translate  confidently  and  made  a  good 
job  of  it.  Mr.  Bleazely  took  the  paper  from  him  when 
he  had  finished,  flung  it  into  a  drawer,  and  slammed 
the  drawer  shut.  He  pointed  to  a  seat  at  the  corner  of 
the  desk.  When  Peter  had  sat  down  he  began  to 
talk  Spanish  rapidly,  asking  questions  which  Peter 
answered  slowly  but  fairly  correctly.  Then  Bleazely 
flung  him  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  a  typed  letter 
which  had  just  come  in  for  signature. 

"  Translate  that.  There's  a  dictionary  at  your 
elbow.  You  can  use  it  if  you  need  it." 

When  Peter  had  finished  he  handed  the  sheet  back 
and  stood  up.  After  reading  it  Bleazely  pushed  twice 
at  the  electric  bell  let  into  the  side  of  his  desk.  Cox 
appeared  timidly  at  the  door. 

"  Who's  doing  the  Spanish  letters,  Cox  ?  " 

Cox  hesitated. 

"  Arnold  and  Lacy,"  snapped  Bleazely.  "  How  many 
more  times  have  I  got  to  tell  you  to  answer  and  not  to 
stare  like  a  stuck  pig  and  gape  at  me  ?  You  ought  to 
know  what  your  staff  is  doing." 

"  I  did  know,"  replied  Cox  sullenly,  flushing  at  the 
rebuke,  the  more  as  Peter  was  present. 

r<  Then  why,  in  God's  name,  can't  you  answer  a 
simple  question  instead  of  looking  like  an  under- 
developed rabbit  ?  Arnold  and  Lacy,  very  well.  Lacy 
is  pretty  fair,  Arnold's  rotten.  They  want  a  man 
in  the  Import  Branch.  Send  Arnold,  and  Flint  will  do 
his  work.  Flint,  we'll  make  it  three  pounds  a  week, 
five  shillings  for  Spanish  and  the  rest  because  you  know 
English  as  well,  which  is  astonishing.  Cox  and  the 
rest  don't  know  the  simple  rules  of  grammar.  Now 
get  out,  both  of  you." 
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When  they  were  out  of  the  room  Cox  looked  at  Peter 
with  an  unpleasant  smile. 

"  The  old  man  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you/' 
he  sneered. 

"  He's  abominably  rude  to  you,"  remarked  Peter. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  that  with  you,   Flint. 
Get  back  to  your  work.     You  will  begin  with  the 
Spanish  to-morrow." 

Peter  returned  to  his  desk  a  little  depressed.     He 
knew  Cox  disliked  him,  and  it  hurt  him  to  be  disliked. 
His  neighbour  curiously  demanded  what  was  the  row. 
"  I  was  tested  for  Spanish,  that's  all,  Roberts." 
"  Passed  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  going  to  do  Spanish  letters  from  to- 
morrow." 

"  That  means  they'll  move  somebody.  I  hope  it's 
Lacy.  Arnold's  a  sport  and  sings  a  jolly  good  song 
and  there  aren't  many  chaps  like  that  in  the  room 
now." 

He  made  an  excuse  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
and  passed  the  news  to  a  friend.  Presently  there  was 
a  buzz  of  conversation,  and  when  Peter  went  to  put 
on  his  hat  to  go  home  he  found  a  group  close  to  his 
locker  gathered  round  Arnold,  all  talking  loudly  for  his 
benefit. 

"  It's  a  damned  shame  !  " 
"  Rank  favouritism." 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  suck  up  to  old  Bleazely  like 
that." 

"  He's  got   a  pound  rise  too.     Cox  told  me.     It 
makes  me  sick." 
Arnold  laughed. 

"  It's  no  good  grousing.  Be  good  boys  and  mind 
your  books  and  you'll  all  get  on  like  little  Clarence.  I 
wouldn't  mind  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  but  it  is  damn- 
able to  be  pushed  out  by  a  keep-yourself-to-yourself 
little  snob.  If  he  weren't  such  a  miserable  young  pup 
I'd  punch  his  head." 
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Peter  paused  at  the  door  and  walked  slowly  towards 
the  group. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I've  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  he  said  quietly.  "  The  old  man  didn't  con- 
sult me.  But  if  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure  to 
punch  my  head  you  may  try." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you," 
muttered  Arnold  sulkily. 

"  Very  well.  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  showing  me 
what  a  gentleman  should  be." 

Peter  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out  indignantly. 
He  was  disconcerted  at  the  revelations  of  jealousy  and 
quite  failed  to  understand  it.  He  had  not  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  his  simple  efforts  to  get  on  would 
create  enmity,  nor  that  his  quiet  manner  should  have 
been  so  malevolently  misconstrued.  He  was  angry 
and  hurt,  and  saw  dimly  but  surely  that  his  life  at  the 
office  would  be  difficult.  He  resolved  to  keep  quietly 
on  with  his  job,  and  even  regretted  his  parting  sarcasm. 
He  hoped  old  Bleazely  would  let  him  alone. 

He  took  his  troubles  home  with  him,  and  finding 
Iris  poured  the  story  into  her  ready  ears.  She  soothed 
him  with  kindly  speech,  advised  him  with  practical 
good  sense  and  secretly  wondered  at  the  sublime 
ignorance  of  life  and  men  he  displayed.  What  a  green 
young  man  he  was  ;  how  easily  hurt  by  the  common- 
place experiences  and  how  unfit  to  battle  with  the 
crowd.  Surely  he  might  have  known  ;  and  yet,  if  he 
had  known,  if  he  had  been  wise  and  skilful  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  she  would  not  have  loved 
him.  It  was  because  he  was  different,  because  he 
trusted  blindly,  expected  every  one  to  be  as  little  con- 
cerned with  deceit  and  self-interest  as  himself,  that  he 
was  so  attractive  to  her.  He  was  blind,  he  would  never 
get  on,  he  was  bound  to  come  a  cropper,  she  told  her- 
self furiously,  as  she  talked  to  him  with  decisive 
wisdom,  but  she  loved  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  came 
to  grief,  she  could  do  something  worthy  of  that  love. 
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And  when  she  saw  how  quickly  he  answered  to  her 
soothing,  how  soon  the  smile  came  back  to  his  lips  and 
the  light  to  his  eyes,  she  was  dismayed  because  it  was 
so  easy ;  any  girl  who  was  not  an  absolute  fool  could 
do  it  for  him.  She  wished  almost  that  something 
dreadful  might  happen  to  him,  something  from  which 
no  one  but  herself  could  restore  him.  So  she  smiled 
and  let  him  take  her  for  a  walk  and  talk  about  anything 
he  pleased.  Her  reward  came  when  they  parted  at  the 
pillar-box  two  corners  away  from  Abercromby  Street, 
when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  her  so  hard  as  to  bring 
involuntary  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  Good  night,  Iris.  You  are  a  real  friend — the  best 
in  the  world." 

She  went  to  bed  repeating  his  words  over  and  over 
like  a  sort  of  prayer,  as  indeed  they  were  to  her,  so 
that  she  might  go  to  sleep  with  the  sound  of  them 
ringing  in  her  ears. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

FOR  a  few  days  Peter  was  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
office.  Cox  was  frigidly  hostile  and  never  spoke  unless 
compelled  by  his  duties.  Of  the  others,  some  followed 
Cox's  lead,  and  the  rest,  not  caring  enough  to  be  hostile 
and  not  keen  enough  to  be  friendly,  were  half-heartedly 
neutral.  The  only  man  who  would  talk  to  Peter  was 
Lacy,  who  shared  with  him  the  work  in  Spanish.  One 
reason  why  he  took  to  Peter  was  that  he  had  disliked 
Arnold's  superior  manner  and  skilful  habit  of  getting 
less  than  his  share  of  the  work.  Peter  had  no  swank 
and  didn't  seem  to  mind  how  much  work  he  did.  Lacy 
began  and  gradually  elaborated  a  scheme  whereby 
he  should  profit  exceedingly  by  Peter's  industry.  He 
could  afford  to  be  friendly,  and  in  any  case  it  might 
spoil  the  whole  show  to  be  hostile.  He  thought  Peter 
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rather  a  fool,  but  not  a  bad  sort.  He  even  mildly 
championed  him  against  the  rest  and  earned  a  much- 
undeserved  gratitude.  Lacy  had  a  reputation  for 
being  clever.  He  read  a  great  deal  and  on  occasions 
paraded  his  knowledge  in  brisk,  acid,  phrases.  He  had 
views  about  art,  drama  and  life.  He  mentioned 
casually,  but  with  some  frequency,  that  a  cousin 
exhibited  in  the  Academy,  ana  his  sister  was  reported 
to  be  a  well-known  short  story  writer  of  whom  the 
nom  de  plume  might  on  no  account  be  divulged.  In 
the  office,  if  Arnold  had  been  unrivalled  for  his  know- 
ledge of  what  gentlemen  wore  and  what  they  refrained 
from  doing,  Lacy  stood  for  brains.  He  had  a  lean, 
narrow  face,  intensely  black  hair  brushed  back  from 
his  forehead,  and  tortoiseshell  rimmea  glasses,  behind 
which  his  eyes  looked  large  and  enigmatic.  He  spoke 
abruptly  in  rather  an  emphatic,  squeaky  voice,  and 
when  he  was  pleased  with  a  phrase  he  had  made 
finished  up  his  sentence  with  a  little  click  of  the 
tongue.  He  was  consumed  with  a  secret  ambition  to 
write  a  play.  He  was  fairly  intelligent,  rather  vain 
and  not  ill-humoured,  but,  as  befitted  a  brainy  and 
rather  weedy  person,  he  condemned  all  sports  except 
chess. 

"  Don't  take  any  notice,"  he  advised  Peter.  r<  The 
stiffness  will  blow  over  as  soon  as  they  want  anything 
from  you.  They're  a  rough  lot,  no  refinement  at  all. 
You  see,  the  branches  are  all  jealous  of  each  other, 
though  there  isn't  a  cent  to  choose  between  any  of 
them.  That's  why  they  hate  being  shifted — the  new 
branch  despises  them  always.  You  came  here  and 
Atkinson  had  to  go  ;  you  get  this  job  and  Arnold  was 
pushed  out.  They  were  both  popular  chaps.  Atkin- 
son won  the  tennis  championship  for  this  branch  last 
summer,  and  it's  bound  to  go  to  the  Costings  Branch 
next  time  if  he  plays  for  them,  as  of  course  he  will. 
We  shall  lose  it,  and  the  chaps  don't  like  the  idea. 
Arnold  was  supposed  to  know  how  to  choose  a  tie  or 
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spats,  and  when  to  wear  a  dinner  jacket,  when  a  full 
dress  kit ;  I  suppose  he  has  a  brother  who  is  office  boy 
to  a  tailor  somewhere.  Those  are  the  gods  these  chaps 
worship.  He  sang  vulgar  songs  rather  well  too,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  a  devil  of  a  fellow  with  the  girls. 
I  believe  he  used  to  tog  up  in  dress  clothes  and  hang 
about  outside  West  End  clubs  in  the  hope  that  passers- 
by  would  take  him  for  a  gentleman — a  member. 
Swank  isn't  a  bad  substitute  for  brains.  It  always 
imposes  on  the  fools.  If  you  want  to  be  popular  here, 
Flint,  put  plenty  of  swank  on  and  confine  your  talk  to 
clothes,  women,  food,  and  football.  It  doesn't  go 
down  with  old  Bleazely  though.  He's  rough,  but  he's 
a  real  gentleman.  He  doesn't  care  a  damn  what  you 
are  if  you  do  your  work  well.  He  couldn't  stick 
Arnold  either.  If  you  want  to  get  on  you've  got  to 
work." 

Peter  found  very  quickly  that  work  flowed  upon  him. 
Lacy  was  very  ready  to  give  him  as  much  as  he  could 
manage  to  shuffle  over,  and  Bleazely,  finding  a  man 
who  had  a  capacity  for  writing  a  good  letter,  worked 
him  unmercifully  and  refused  to  put  up  with  anything 
but  the  best.  He  would  send  a  letter  back  over  and 
over  again  if  he  was  not  pleased  with  it ;  he  never  gave 
a  word  of  praise  and  his  criticism  was  plentiful  and 
profane.  He  had  a  temper  and  an  appetite,  with  the 
result  that  during  his  frequent  bouts  of  indigestion  he 
gave  his  staff  a  bad  time,  and  when  he  was  well  he  made 
no  change  in  his  manner.  He  had  plenty  of  ability 
in  rather  a  slapdash  way,  but  his  chief  art  was  to  get 
the  last  ounce  of  effort  out  of  his  subordinates.  If  a 
man  was  a  fool  he  let  him  alone  if  he  liked  him,  and 
sacked  him  if  he  did  not.  He  was  peremptory, 
impatient  and  at  times  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
If  he  had  to  solve  a  problem  he  made  his  staff  supply 
every  possible  solution  before  he  would  pick  out  one  to 
please  him. 
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Peter  found  himself  compelled  to  stay  late  often, 
and  when  he  was  released  from  work  he  was  frequently 
too  weary  to  do  anything  but  go  home  and  read  in  his 
room.  But  he  was  interested  in  the  new  work,  which 
enabled  him  to  see  dimly  something  of  the  organisa- 
tions of  a  big  business.  It  was  better  than  entering  up 
and  balancing  ledgers.  He  was  puzzled  by  Bleazely, 
sometimes  he  despaired  of  ever  pleasing  him  and 
imagined  that  his  chief  had  conceived  a  bitter  dislike 
to  him  ;  sometimes  he  felt  easier.  Whichever  way  he 
felt  he  remained  very  quiet.  He  refused  to  be  fright- 
ened or  to  lose  his  temper,  even  though  Bleazely  would 
occasionally  burst  out  of  his  private  room  into  the  big 
room  where  all  the  fellows  were  at  work  bellowing 
abuse,  waving  sheets  of  paper  frantically  and  calling 
upon  gods  and  men  to  witness  that  no  bigger  fool  than 
Flint  had  ever  disgraced  the  world.  When  he  had  gone 
everybody  laughed,  of  course,  and  it  was  not  easy  for 
Peter  to  smile. 

But  not  very  long  after  Peter  had  taken  up  his  new 
work  an  incident  occurred  which,  being  a  novelty, 
replaced  the  novelty  of  his  advance.  One  of  the  girl 
typists  was  pushed  down  in  the  evening  struggle  for 
her  homeward  bus  and  was  rather  seriously  hurt. 
When  the  news  became  known  a  subscription  was 
raised  in  which  everybody  joined  to  provide  her  with 
flowers  and  other  small  luxuries  while  she  was  in 
hospital.  This  made  a  topic  of  conversation  and  in  a 
very  real  sense  restored  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy 
in  the  room.  Also,  of  course,  it  entailed  the  arrival  of 
a  typist  from  another  branch  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the  room  before 
she  arrived  as  to  what  sort  of  a  girl  she  was  likely 
to  be. 

The  presence  of  two  girls  in  the  room,  although  it  did 
not  modify  the  general  use  of  bad  language,  or  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  stories  some  of  the  fellows  told 
when  Cox  was  out  at  lunch,  had  an  effect  of  sex  influ- 
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ence  nevertheless.  There  was  no  open  parade  of 
chivalry,  no  direct  attack,  but  every  man  competed, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  their  smile  and  good- 
will. There  was  no  open  flirting  in  the  office — there 
was  no  time  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  general  sense 
was  against  it — but  most  of  the  boys  tried  at  some  time 
or  other  to  see  one  of  the  girls  home  or  to  take  her  to  a 
theatre,  a  dance  or  the  pictures.  The  two  girls,  rather 
indifferent  to  individuals,  were  quite  aware  of  the 
importance  of  their  presence,  and  in  a  casual  way  gave 
a  smile  here  and  a  disdainful  frown  there,  and  doled 
out  niggardly  favours  with  a  great  parade  of  careless- 
ness. They  chatted  together  a  good  deal  over  their 
machines,  and  unobtrusively  called  the  tune  to  which 
the  clerks  danced  assiduously.  They  affected  to  be 
indifferent  to  men  but  exacted  disdainfully  a  fair  share 
of  homage,  and  to  be  in  their  bad  books  was  the  last 
straw  of  unpopularity. 

When  Peter  began  to  write  letters  he  had  occasion 
to  speak  to  them  often,  and  to  each  he  was  equally 
pleasant,  equally  indifferent.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
insinuate  himself  into  their  favour,  but  he  was  never 
brusque  or  rude  to  them  when  he  had  occasion  to  point 
out  vagaries  of  spelling  or  typing  errors,  never  familiar. 
He  treated  all  women,  young  or  old,  with  the  exception 
of  Iris,  with  courtesy  and  a  certain  remoteness  which 
was  not  disdainful.  Iris  was  a  friend — her  he  treated 
almost  as  he  would  have  treated  a  man — but  the 
others  seemed  to  live  in  another  world  into  which  he 
could  not  penetrate  and  had  no  great  desire  to  do  so. 
He  was  not  cold-blooded,  but  he  was  not  yet  awake  to 
sex.  The  simplicity  of  his  training  and  his  absorption 
with  learning  and  work  had  left  him  undeveloped  and 
still  preoccupied  with  the  dream  of  an  ideal  woman  to 
whom  his  allegiance  was  so  devout  that  all  others  were 
unimportant,  except  that  vaguely  he  felt  that  every 
real  woman  was  the  ideal  for  some  man,  and  if  not  for 
him  then  sacred.  Certainly  he  was  in  no  hurry  for 
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his  ideal  to  appear  before  him  in  the  flesh  ;    he  was 
perfectly  content  to  go  on  as  he  was. 

The  two  girls  could  not  make  him  out,  and  con- 
sequently were  interested  in  him  or  exasperated  by 
him  by  turns.  One,  who  was  rather  pretty  in  a  pert 
way,  thought  he  was  stuck  up,  but  the  other,  who  was 
distinctly  plain  except  that  she  had  glorious  hair, 
considered  his  manner  charming,  and  secretly  was 
inclined  to  wonder  whether  there  was  not  some  mystery 
about  his  birth,  as  there  was  about  that  of  silent  heroes 
of  the  fiction  she  absorbed  in  great  quantities.  On 
their  way  to  the  bus  they  sometimes  argued  about  him 
strenuously,  but,  since  his  manner  to  both  was  precisely 
the  same,  with  great  good  temper. 

The  accident  happened  to  the  pretty  one,  who 
perhaps  on  that  account  was  usually  more  strenuous 
than  her  friend  in  her  efforts  to  board  her  bus  in  the 
crowded  hours,  but  the  subscription  raised  by  her 
colleagues  was  no  larger  on  that  account.  There  was 
a  traditional  tariff,  threepence  each  for  a  wreath,  a 
shilling  each  for  an  accident  and  two  shillings  each  for 
a  wedding  present  from  the  rank  and  file,  and  larger 
amounts  from  Cox  and  Bleazely  by  reason  of  their 
eminence.  Lacy,  in  explaining  the  scale  to  Peter,  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  donations  were  made  in 
ascending  values  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
disaster.  Peter  paid  his  shilling  without  question, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it  until,  about  an  hour 
later,  the  new  typist  arrived,  and  there  was  a  momen- 
tary rustle  as  everybody  turned  to  see  who  she  might 
be. 

"  Octavia  Hill  from  the  Exports,"  whispered  Lacy 
as  the  girl  sedately  walked  down  the  room  and  reported 
her  arrival  to  Cox.  "  She's  stiff  and  haughty,  but  not 
good  looking  enough  to  carry  it  off.  I  hoped  it  might 
be  Ginger  Grainger  from  the  Costings.  She'd  have 
made  us  all  sit  up  and  beg — smacked  a  chap's  face 
the  other  day  because  he  called  her  '  Ginger '  on  the 
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stairs  ;  but  she's  a  peach,  and  this  girl  is  a  sour  apple 
in  cold  storage." 

"  She  looks  rather  different  from  the  other  girls/' 
said  Peter  critically.  "  She  dresses  well  and  there  is 
character  in  her  face." 

Lacy  grunted.  "  Who  wants  character  in  a  girl  ? 
Haven't  you  any  blood  in  your  body,  Flint  ?  I  sup- 
pose we  all  suffer  from  the  sex  complex  more  or  less, 
but  you're  out  of  the  cold  storage  too.  What  are 
girls  to  you  ?  You  never  talk  about  them." 

"  I  don't  understand  them,  Lacy." 

"  Who  does,  or  wants  to  ?  A  beautiful  woman  is  a 
work  of  art ;  you  don't  need  to  understand  it — 
analyse  it." 

"  Only  to  admire  it,  I  suppose,"  Peter  laughed. 

r'  To  possess  it,"  cried  Lacy  with  sudden  ferocity. 
"  Admiration  be  damned  !  Whenever  I  see  a  beauti- 
ful girl — and  one  doesn't  see  them  every  day  in  the 
week — I  want  to  snatch  her  out  of  the  crowd  and  have 
her  for  mine." 

'  You  ought  to  have  been  a  revue  producer,  not  a 
clerk,"  smiled  Peter. 

Lacy  flushed  and  laughed  a  little  self-consciously. 
"  Beastly  primitive,  isn't  it,  Flint  ?  but  you  can't  get 
rid  of  it — the  male  ape  chasing  the  female  in  all  of  us. 
It's  queer,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  suffer 
the  premature  damnation  of  refinement." 

He  clicked  his  tongue  and  looked  down  the  room  at 
the  two  girls  sitting  at  their  machines.  He  took  off 
his  glasses,  breathed  heavily  on  the  lenses  and  wiped 
them  on  his  handkerchief. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  muttered,  "  what  clerks  were  made 
for  ?  It  isn't  a  man's  life.  We're  cheap  and  nasty, 
warped,  unfit,  and  underneath  the  half-educated  mind 
and  the  half-developed  body  there  is  in  most  of  us  the 
real  man  bursting  to  fight,  to  be  crude,  to  get  a  woman 
of  his  own  and  dominate  her.  We're  a  poor  lot,  Flint, 
kowtowing  to  old  Bleazely,  being  civil  to  that  ass  Cox, 
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sticking  out  our  chests  at  typists  and  behaving  like 
second-hand  gentlemen  to  one  another.  What  for — 
three  pounds  a  week  or  thereabouts.  We're  cheap, 
we  must  have  cheap  pleasures,  cheap  love,  cheap 
everything.  Somewhere  underneath — far  underneath 
— there  hides  a  man,  and  we  are  terrified  of  him  ;  we 
daren't  let  him  out.  It's  a  muck-up,  Flint." 

He  picked  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write,  whispering 
as  his  pen  raced,  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd 
instant  .  ." 


CHAPTER  XX 

BEAUTY  in  a  woman  is  the  most  nebulous  and  baffling 
of  all  beauties — it  defies  definition.  Shape,  features, 
colouring  alike  please  or  repel  as  they  are  infused  and 
animated  by  a  strange,  nameless  quality  which  to 
some  is  invisible,  to  others  overwhelmingly  apparent, 
and  to  all  beyond  understanding.  Usually  one  can  find 
some  definite  feature  to  fix  upon — hair  waving  with 
every  subtle  gradation  of  curve  equalled  only  by 
wind-blown  snow,  eyes  shadowed  by  long  lashes  like 
reedy  pools  in  the  moonlight,  or  tips  sensitive  and 
flexible,  eloquent  of  soft  caresses  and  murmurous  words, 
half  shaped  and  modulated  into  sighs.  These  one  uses 
because  the  real  charm  defies  words  and  the  attractive 
power  is  so  specialised  and  intricate  as  to  baffle  all 
intelligence.  Beauty  in  woman  is  realised  not  by 
mental  effort  but  by  quickening  pulses,  not  by  reason 
but  by  its  abandonment. 

Peter,  watching  Octavia  Hill,  the  new  typist,  as  she 
walked  up  the  room  to  lav  his  typed  letters  on  the  desk 
beside  him,  wondered  why  he  should  shake  and  why 
the  voice  with  which  he  casually  thanked  her  should 
come  only  with  an  effort  and  then  gruffly,  unnaturally  ; 
why  he  should  wish  so  earnestly  to  find  some  excuse 
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for  detaining  her  at  his  side,  and  why,  finding  none, 
he  should  watch  her  returning  to  her  machine  with 
eyes  full  of  ridiculous  pain.  He  shrugged  and  turned 
to  his  work,  but,  instead  of  the  paper  under  his  nose, 
provoking  visions  of  a  girl  intruded  upon  his  concen- 
tration so  startlingly  real  that  he  felt  that  Lacy,  who 
was  writing  beside  him,  must  see  too  the  shadowy 
shapes  that  made  an  ordinary  business  letter  quite 
illegible.  He  looked  up  and  saw  that  she  was  preparing 
to  go  to  lunch.  She  slipped  off  her  overall,  pulled  a 
small  hat  over  her  ears,  and  glancing  out  of  the  dirty 
window  at  the  stained  sunlight  walked  towards  the 
door.  When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her,  Peter  could 
still  see  her  standing  against  the  open  door  of  her 
locker,  lifting  the  little  dull  green  hat  to  her  dark,  small 
head,  and  catch  the  gleam  of  her  bare  forearms  as  the 
light  played  upon  their  polished  shapeliness.  He  had 
an  absurd  desire  to  touch  them  with  gentle  finger-tips 
and  to  experience  the  soft  smoothness  they  promised. 
He  had  the  same  desire  to  touch  her  hair — black,  fine 
and  clinging  in  soft  curves  to  the  trim  shape  of  her  head. 
She  held  that  little  head  well  too,  as  though  it  were 
delicately  poised  by  the  neck  upon  the  shoulders,  so 
delicately  that  a  touch  might  mar  the  exquisite  line 
from  the  under-lip,  over  the  round  chin  and  down  the 
throat  to  where  it  met  the  simple  jumper  she  wore. 
When  she  stooped  over  her  machine  too,  her  head  a 
little  bent,  the  light  glowed  upon  a  curved  neck  from 
the  base  of  her  shingled  hair  to  the  jade  green  collar 
of  her  dress.  Her  eyes,  beneath  dark  brows  and  dark 
lashes,  were  blue — so  deep  as  to  be  almost  black. 
Her  nose  was  short  and  straight,  her  lips  vivid,  clean- 
cut  and  very  mobile.  Her  forehead  was  broad  and 
low,  her  cheek-bones  rather  prominent  and  high  and 
the  skin  tinged  with  colour. 

£  Her  expression  was  usually  grave,  almost  stern,  but 
when  her  rare  smiles  broke  the  firm  lines  it  seemed  as 
though  some  little  imp  of  merriment  dwelt  on  every 
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feature.  She  dressed  simply,  favouring  dark  cloth 
trimmed  with  vivid  greens  or  reds,  and  avoiding 
extremes  of  fashion.  She  walked  lightly  and  with  a 
swing,  and  when  she  moved  her  slight,  upright  figure 
seemed  alive  with  energy  and  youth. 

So  Peter  pictured  her,  wondering  instead  of  getting 
on  with  his  work,  trying  to  make  a  picture  upon  his 
mind  that  would  express  her  who  filled  it.  He  failed, 
of  course,  and  wrenched  his  attention  vigorously  back 
to  the  work  he  must  do  before  he  left.  But  the  effort 
soon  subsided  and  served  only  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  his  thoughts.  Where  did  she  live  ?  What  friends 
had  she  ?  Who  were  her  parents  and  why  had  they 
chosen  so  appropriately  an  old  Latin  name  for  her  ? 
What  were  her  books,  her  hobbies,  her  pursuits  ?  His 
ignorance  of  everything  interesting  about  her  irritated 
him,  and  he  became  convinced  that  she  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  invisible  men  in  that  unknown  world  of 
hers  outside  the  office. 

When  she  came  back  from  lunch  Peter  watched  her 
hang  up  her  hat,  put  on  her  overall,  put  herself  into 
order  and  return  to  her  table,  her  face  cold  and  sedate. 
He  smiled  pitying  at  his  mean  prospects,  highly  dis- 
satisfied with  himself.  Lacy,  who  had  looked  at  her 
also,  laid  down  his  pen  and  leaned  towards  Peter's 
ears. 

"  She  looks  as  though  she  was  so  full  of  dignity  that 
she  might  spill  some  if  she  were  careless,  doesn't  she  ?  " 
he  whispered.  "  I  can't  stand  girls  who  look  frozen. 
I  like  a  smiling  sort  of  girl  with  some  flesh  on  her 
bones — a  girl  with  something  to  say  for  herself  and  a 
touch  of  the  devil  in  her.  I  saw  Henderson  out  of  her 
branch  this  morning.  He  says  she's  been  there  more 
than  two  years  and  never  says  more  than  '  good 
morning '  and  '  thank  you  '  to  anybody.  Not  like 
the  poor  kid  in  hospital,  who  would  cheek  old  Cox  and 
everybody  else,  and  was  always  ready  for  a  word  or 
a  joke.  I  took  her  to  a  dance  last  winter,  Flint." 
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His  big  eyes  behind  his  glasses  glistened  reminis- 
cently  and  he  sank  his  voice  lower. 

"  I  haven't  forgotten  how  soft  and  light  she  felt  in 
my  arms,  and  how  very  bright  her  eyes  were.  I 
sprang  a  taxi  to  take  her  home,  and  before  she  got  out 
she  kissed  me,  just  like  a  kid,  and  waved  her  hand  to 
me  as  she  shut  the  gate  of  her  house.  I  haven't  for- 
gotten the  feel  of  it.  She's  a  pretty  kid,  Joan,  a  jolly 
kid,  and  I  hope  to  God  this  accident  hasn't  smashed 
her  up  badly.  If  I  weren't  only  a  poor  devil  of  a  clerk 

I  might Oh,  well,  Flint,  it's  no  good  talking  ; 

but  when  a  chap  is  twenty-five  and  full  of  beans,  it 
comes  hard.  I'll  go  and  see  her  in  hospital  one 
evening  ;  cheer  her  up  a  bit,  and  I  want  to  know  what's 
wrong.  I  can't  bear  to  think  she  may  be  crippled, 
Flint — such  a  straight,  energetic  body  as  she  had  can't 
surely  be  twisted  for  life.  I  wish  I  could  get  at  the 
roughs  who  knocked  her  down." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  so,  Lacy.     She  wasn't  run  over, 

only  knocked  down  and " 

"  And  trodden  upon,  damn  them  1  I  tell  you, 
Flint,  when  I  think  of  her  lying  in  hospital  I  hate  that 
stick  who's  sitting  in  her  chair  and  typing  on  her 
machine." 

"  That's  hardly  reasonable,"  objected  Peter. 
"  Reasonable  ?  Is  it  reasonable  that  a  little  girl 
should  be  pushed  over  and  trampled  by  swine  ?  It 
isn't  a  question  of  reason.  Lord,  if  we  don't  get  on 
with  it  we  shall  have  old  Bleazely  howling  like  a 
starving  hyena  for  these  letters." 

'  Yes,  but,  Lacy,  you  mustn't  condemn  one  girl 
because  another  has  had  an  accident.  After  all,  why 
should  she  chatter  and  grin  to  everybody.  I  don't 
believe  that  she's  stuck  up,  but  quiet — shy  perhaps." 

"  Shy  as  a  barmaid  on  Saturday  night.  That  girl 
is  proud  as  Satan,  and  there  isn't  so  much  to  be  proud 
of — that  one  can  see.  If  she's  clever  she  hides  it  jolly 
well,  and,  anyhow,  I  can't  stand  clever  girls — got  a 
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clever  sister,  that's  more  than  enough  ;  all  that  a  man 
wants  in  a  girl  is  a  pretty  body  and  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  the  more  he  can't  afford  to  have  it  the  more  he 
wants  it." 

They  both  returned  to  their  work  in  rather  desperate 
haste  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Gradually  Peter's 
mind  lost  it's  preoccupation  ;  he  became  absorbed  in 
his  job  and  heedless  of  the  noise  all  round  him,  con- 
centrated this  time  successfully  upon  his  duty.  When 
at  last  the  big  pile  of  papers  was  nearly  finished  he 
became  aware  of  a  silence,  and  looking  up,  rather 
startled,  found  the  room  empty  except  for  Octavia 
Hill,  who  was  standing  at  his  elbow  looking  at  him 
gravely. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Hill.  Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  wish  those  letters 
typed  to-night.  If  you  don't,  I'll  go  home." 

"  No,  they'll  do  in  the  morning,  thank  you.  There's 
no  need  for  you  to  stay.  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
waiting  for  me." 

"  No.  I  waited  to  clear  up,  that's  all.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Flint." 

She  went  back  to  her  table  and  began  to  cover  up 
her  machine,  but  by  the  time  she  had  tidied  up  and 
put  her  hat  on  Peter  also  had  finished  his  work  and  came 
across  to  his  locker.  He  opened  the  door  for  her  and 
they  went  downstairs  together. 

"  Can  I  see  you  to  your  bus  ?  You  mustn't  have  an 
accident  too." 

"  I  go  by  tube—Post  Office  Station,  Mr.  Flint— so 
I'm  not  in  any  danger." 

She  turned  and  walked  briskly  away,  but  Peter 
walked  by  her  side,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  from 
under  her  hat-brim  with  cold  inquiry. 

"  It  isn't  necessary,"  she  said.  "  Even  if  it  were  a 
bus  I  am  quite  able  to  look  after  myself." 

"  I  think  you  are,"  admitted  Peter,  "  but  to-night 
you  don't  have  to." 
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She  said  no  more,  and  they  walked  in  silence  to  the 
tube  station.  Arrived  there  she  nodded  and  with  a 
brusque  good  night  hurried  towards  the  lift  and  left 
him  standing  looking  after  her.  He  raised  his  hat,  but 
she  did  not  look  round.  He  saw  her  green  hat  among 
the  crowd  of  hats  in  the  lift  and  when  it  had  dis- 
appeared he  turned  to  walk  home  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  him.  It  was  as  though  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion had  swept  all  his  ideas  into  oblivion,  that  he  no 
longer  knew  himself  nor  understood  the  world.  He 
seemed  to  be  walking  with  a  vague  elation  in  a  new 
body  in  a  changed  London,  groping  as  one  might 
suppose  an  intelligent  baby  gropes  for  information. 
The  trams  and  traffic  of  Blackfriars'  Bridge  had  no 
meaning  for  him  ;  they  made  a  disturbing  noise,  but 
the  romance  was  gone  out  of  them.  The  speculations 
which  before  had  almost  bewildered  him  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  lorries  and  the  lives  of  the  travellers  by 
bus  and  tram  no  longer  invaded  his  mind.  He  did  not 
see  them  any  more  as  a  part  of  a  huge  and  fascinating 
traffic  which  held  every  possibility  of  interest  and 
imagination.  They  made  such  a  row  he  could  not 
think. 

He  was  in  love,  he  supposed — that  overwhelming 
absorption  with  one  idea  of  one  person  could  hardly  be 
anything  else,  but  he  could  not  understand  it.  His 
idea  of  love  had  been  indefinite  enough,  but  he  certainly 
thought  it  could  quicken  him,  make  his  intelligence 
keener,  his  interest  of  life  surer,  his  sympathy  wider. 
Instead,  his  whole  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  a  constant  repetition  of  a  girl's  name  and  a  passion- 
ate, almost  angry  desire  to  fashion  a  mental  image  of 
her  and  keep  it  without  ceasing  in  front  of  his  eyes* 
Every  thought,  every  event  which  hindered  or  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  that  image  and  the  uninspired 
litany  of  repetition  annoyed  him.  He  wanted  to  be 
alone,  to  be  quiet,  so  that  he  could  push  away  the 
intrusive  clamour  and  devote  himself  entirely  to 
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saying  "  Octavia,  Octavia,"  over  and  over  again  to 
the  shadowy  image  of  her  in  his  mind.  He  knew  it 
was  ridiculous  and  went  on  doing  it  defiantly,  hoping 
with  a  dim  dread  that  love  was  something  more  than 
this,  but  quite  determined  to  keep  on  with  it  until 
further  light  was  vouchsafed  to  him. 

He  was  consequently  dismayed  when  he  opened  the 
door  of  his  room  at  Abercromby  Street  to  find  Bill 
Hannay  walking  up  and  down,  smoking  impatiently. 

"  Say,  Flint,"  he  burst  out,  without  waiting  for  a 
greeting  or  noticing  the  scowl  on  Peter's  face — "  say, 
Flint,  I've  found  a  topping  garage  close  to  New  Cross 
Gate.  I  can  have  it  on  Wednesday  week." 

Peter,  with  a  grim  effort,  wrenched  his  mind  from 
its  preoccupations  and  floundered  into  a  sort  of 
bewildered  attention. 

'  That  will  be  nice,"  he  said  dully. 

"  The  chap  who  owns  it  has  gone  broke  and  is  only 
too  glad  to  sublet.  There's  room  for  a  dozen  cars, 
inspection  pit,  petrol  pumps  and — say,  Flint,  you  don't 
seem  interested." 

"  I'm  a  bit  tired,  that's  all.  Tell  me  all  about  it. 
Can  you  afford  it  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  admire  in  you,  Flint — you  do  get 
down  to  the  bed-rock.  You  may  not  know  much  of 
the  technical  side,  but  you  touch  the  spot  every  time. 
That's  what  is  worrying  me.  Can  we  afford  it  ?  Of 
course  we  can  if  all  goes  as  it  ought  to  go.  It  will  be  a 
tight  squeeze  for  the  first  few  months,  but  it  ought  to 
be  all  right.  If  we  come  up  against  bad  times,  of 
course — it's  a  case  of  finish — no  flowers  by  request ; 
but  why  should  we  ?  "• 

He  went  on  talking  with  great  enthusiasm,  lashing 
himself  into  a  state  of  extreme  hopefulness  and  con- 
fidence, and  Peter,  sitting  on  his  bed,  did  his  best  to 
respond.  His  partnership  with  Hannay  did  not  seem 
real  to  him  ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had  a  right 
to  criticise  and  advise,  but  Hannay  never  forgot.  He 
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saw  his  friend  as  having  a  very  definite  place  in  "  the 
firm,"  as  he  called  it,  and  never  referred  to  it  without 
including  him.  "  What  we  shall  do,  what  we  can 
afford,  what  profits  we  are  likely  to  make,"  was  his 
form  of  expression,  and  Peter  wondered  why.  He  had 
no  real  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  and  his  extremely, 
almost  childishly,  simple  tastes  enabled  him  to  live  in 
a  state  which  satisfied  him  for  very  little.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  had  been  generous  to  Hannay. 
The  money  had  no  meaning  to  him  and  might  as  well 
be  used,  whether  it  were  in  the  keeping  of  Hannay  or 
of  the  savings  bank.  As  Hannay  was  his  friend  he 
preferred  that  he  should  have  it.  It  would  not  have 
distressed  him  to  learn  that  it  had  been  lost,  nor  moved 
him  to  hear  that  vast  profits  had  accrued  to  him  by  its 
means.  To  him  money  was  no  more  than  a  word 
often  repeated  and  familiar,  but  entirely  without 
definition,  and  he  found  there  was  ample  margin  for 
his  simple  tastes  in  the  wage  he  was  now  receiving.  He 
felt  completely  opulent.  He  would  have  offered  Han- 
nay every  remaining  penny  he  possessed  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  Hannay  might  want  it.  He  was 
a  fool,  of  course,  to  trust  any  man  with  money,  par- 
ticularly an  enthusiast,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
civilised  to  allow  suspicion  to  be  the  dominant  note  of 
life.  He  took  as  a  matter  of  course  what  to  Hannay 
seemed  unbelievable  generosity,  and  was  embarrassed 
to  find  his  friend  volubly  grateful.  He  listened  to  the 
pictures  Hannay  drew  of  a  rich  and  expanding  busi- 
ness, implicitly  believing  every  word.  He  was  almost 
distressed  to  find  himself  in  prospect  so  rich,  When 
Hannay,  flushed  and  for  the  moment  without  any 
more  vision  to  impart,  stopped  talking  and  pulled  out 
another  cigarette,  Peter  begged  him  to  reconsider  the 
arrangement  they  had  made  together  so  that  the  profits 
might  go  in  a  larger  proportion  to  the  man  that  did 
the  work  and  not  to  himself. 

"  Say,    Flint,    cut    aU   that   stuff   right   out.     I'm 
10 
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satisfied — more  than  satisfied.  You  don't  suppose 
I've  let  out  all  this  talk  because  I  want  a  bigger  share 
of  the  profits  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not,  but  it  seems  too  much  for  me. 
Six  hundred  a  year  in  a  few  years  you  said,  and  that  is 
more  than  a  man  who  does  no  work  should  get." 

Hannay  laughed  rather  uneasily  and  knocked  the 
ash  off  the  end  of  his  cigarette.  "  That  was  an 
estimate,  Flint ;  you  mustn't  take  it  too  seriously. 
Fm  afraid  I'm  building  castles  in  the  air.  I  catch  fire 
and  go  ahead,  I  know.  That's  why  you're  so  useful 
to  pull  me  up  sometimes.  You  can  bet  your  life  it 
will  be  six  hundred  a  year  for  you  if  I  can  make  it  so, 
but — well  it's  a  liberal  estimate,  old  man.  You  need 
not  get  the  wind  up  till  it  comes.  Anyhow,  you've 
been  generous — more  so  than  I  expected  or  deserve — 
and  your  share  is  really  not  big  enough.  You  agree 
that  we  should  take  that  place,  do  you  ?  " 
'  Yes,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  it." 

"  Right.  I'll  get  on  with  it ;  and  say,  Flint,  I  wish 
when  we  get  going  there  you'd  learn  a  bit  about  cars. 
You'd  help  me  more  if  you  knew  something." 

"  I'll  get  a  book  and  read  up  the  subject." 

Hannay  stared. 

"  Get  a  book !  Suffering  cats,  Flint,  a  book ! 
Why,  man,  there'll  be  cars  there  to  look  at  and  handle. 
What  do  you  want  with  a  book  ?  You'll  soon  learn  to 
drive,  and  you  can  take  that  kid  out  for  runs  on 
Sundays,  you  know." 

"  What  kid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come  off  it  !  The  girl  you  talk  to  all  breakfast- 
and  all  supper-tune.  A  nice  girl  too.  She  wouldn't 
make  a  car  look  like  a  beanfeast  or  a  dud  advertise- 
ment for  toothpaste.  She's  not  bad  looking  either." 

"  Yes,  she's  a  nice  girl,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  girls 
for  drives." 

"  All  right.  But  learn  to  drive  yourself,  and  under- 
stand a  car,  Flint." 
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"  Perhaps — later    on.     When    Fm    not    so    busy, 
Hannay." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

DURING    supper    Peter    was    preoccupied.     He    said 
hardly  a  word  to  Iris,  and  what  he  did  say  was  said 
with  so  indifferent  an  intonation  that  she  was  at  first 
distressed,  and  then  furious.      Nearly  always  he  had 
spoken  to  her  directly  in  a  friendly  voice,  and  with 
smiling  eyes  ;    but  now  his  voice  was  distant  and  his 
manner  so  aloof  that  Iris  felt  as  though  he  had  pushed 
her  away.     For  a  little  while  she  watched  him,  trying 
to  reassure  herself  that  it  was  perhaps  a  headache  or 
some  trifling  worry  which  had  so  completely  changed 
his  manner,  and  then  without  warning  she  was  tremb- 
ling with  anger,  amazed,  almost  frightened,  but  wholly 
possessed    with    wrath.     Swift,    intolerable    thoughts 
stung  her,   springing  monstrous  and  complete  with 
every  beat  of  her  pulses.     She  sat  very  rigid  but  felt 
that  the  whole  room  was  rocking.     For  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  if  she  relaxed  she  must  fling  ruin  abroad. 
For  with  such  rage  comes  often  a  sensation,  almost  a 
conviction,  of  enormous  power,  as  though  the  hand 
clenched  in  anger  could  crush  the  world  and  the  tor- 
tured mind  could  hurl  destruction  over  the  universe. 
Iris  tried  hard  to  appear  to  be  eating  her  supper  as 
usual,  but  her  eyes,  normally  gentle,  almost  appealing, 
were  bright  and  cold.     She  wanted  to  hurt  Peter,  to 
hurt  everybody,  even  though  she  was  terrified  of  her- 
self;    she  desired,  above  everything,  to  slip  the  leash 
of  her  anger  and  let  it  have  its  will  just  for  a  moment, 
and  so  to  ease  the  awful  choking  in  her  throat  and  the 
throbbing  of  her  heart.     She  did  not  mind  at  all  if  she 
hurt  herself ;  every  consideration  was  compressed  into 
the  one  wish — to  hurt.      She  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
quiet  the  storm,  but  it  was  too  strong  for  her  ;  all  she 
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could  do  was  to  hide  it  from  any  but  an  observant  eye. 
She  felt  cold  ;  she  wondered  why  the  room  was  so 
dreadfully  stuffy,  and  she  thought  horrible  thoughts 
with  a  fierce  intensity  which  gave  her  no  respite. 

When  Peter  had  finished  his  supper  he  got  up,  glad 
of  the  chance  to  escape  to  his  room  to  think  ;  but, 
turning  from  habit  to  say  good  night  to  Iris,  he  caught 
her  glance.  At  the  sudden  scraping  of  his  chair  she 
had  started  and  turned  and  he  saw  her  eyes.  He 
thought  she  must  be  ill,  and  looked  instinctively  at  her 
plate  and  saw  that  her  supper  was  but  half  eaten. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Iris  ?     Aren't  you  well  ?  " 

"  I'm  quite  all  right,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  you're  not  eating  your  supper 
and  your  eyes  look  bad." 

"  Leave  me  alone.  I  don't  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
You  wouldn't  care  if  I  was  dying.  Go  to  your  office 
friends." 

She  spoke  in  a  passionate  whisper,  afraid  to  be  over- 
heard, but  intent  to  wound. 

'  You've  got  a  cold — in  the  head.  You  look  feverish. 
You'd  better  get  to  bed  and  take  an  aspirin,  Iris." 

"  I've  nothing  of  the  kind.  You've  treated  me 
rottenly  to-night.  I  hate  you.  Go  away  and  leave 
me  alone." 

Bewildered,  Peter  walked  out  of  the  room  and  found 
himself  jostling  Christopher  at  the  door.  The  old  man 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  dry,  bony  hand, 
saying  nothing,  but  looking  up  at  him  with  a  sidelong 
triumph  and  a  leer  in  his  hot,  red-rimmed  eyes.  Peter 
knew  well  enough  what  the  silent  moving  lips  were 
intended  to  convey.  He  shook  off  the  caressing  hand 
angrily  and  hurried  upstairs  while  the  old  man  wheezed 
and  panted  behind  him,  talking  half  to  himself,  half 
to  the  vanishing  Peter.  He  went  to  his  room  shaken 
for  the  first  time  by  the  old  man's  insistence,  and 
resolved,  now  that  he  had  Octavia  to  think  of,  to 
straighten  out  the  tangles  which  in  spite  of  himself 
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seemed  to  be  binding  him  unpleasantly.  Christopher 
was  mad — quite  mad — and  there  was  no  glimmer  of 
truth  in  his  ravings.  Iris  was  a  friend  ;  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  she  should  love  him.  He  had 
never  treated  her  as  anything  but  a  friend.  He  was 
not  her  kind  at  all ;  they  had  so  few  tastes  in  common. 
Besides,  she  was  too  independent  of  spirit  to  love  a 
man.  She  was  ignorant,  undeveloped  and  she  had 
returned  his  copy  of  BoswelTs  "  Life  of  Johnson," 
confessing  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it.  She  was 
a  nice  little  girl  and  a  good  friend — pleasant  to  teach. 
He  liked  opening  her  eyes  to  beauty  because  she  was 
responsive,  She  was  so  sure  too  that  she  knew  all 
about  life  and  hated  it,  feared  it — surely  the  last  sort 
of  girl  to  fall  in  love.  Certainly  she  had  behaved 
queerly  just  now,  but  that  was  because  she  was  not  well. 

He  argued  himself  to  a  standstill,  and  gradually  his 
thoughts  turned  to  that  other  girl,  Octavia  Hill,  who 
was  so  different,  so  wonderful.  He  wondered  about 
her  until  he  went  to  bed,  and  thereafter  went  on 
wondering  till  at  last  sleep  interrupted  him.  But  he 
dreamed  of  the  silent  walk  from  the  office  to  the  Post 
Office  Tube  Station — dreamed  it  over  and  over  again 
until  he  seemed  by  mere  repetition  to  have  established 
an  extraordinary  intimacy  between  them.  He  woke  up 
with  her  name  upon  his  lips.  Iris  and  her  temper  were 
forgotten. 

But  she,  going  to  her  room,  had  been  glad — glad  of 
the  startled  look  in  his  eyes,  the  droop  of  his  shoulders 
as  he  left  the  room.  She  had  hurt  him  and  she  was 
glad.  She  pictured  him  pacing  the  faded  linoleum 
trying  to  understand  her,  and  then  realising  how  he  had 
tortured  her.  He  would  be  filled  with  remorse  and 
perhaps  he  would  come  knocking  at  her  door  pleading 
for  forgiveness.  She  would  not  open  it,  she  would  never 
forgive  him.  She  waited  with  clenched  hands,  high- 
beating  heart,  and  he  did  not  come.  She  did  not  want 
him  to  come,  of  course.  The  only  decent  thing  he 
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could  do  would  be  to  keep  away,  but  she  paced  up  and 
down  her  little  room  listening — listening.  Every  step 
upon  the  stair  made  her  tremble  with  the  resolution 
to  be  firm. 

Presently  she  caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the  glass 
and  stopped — frightened,  ashamed.  It  was  set  in 
hard  lines  ;  the  eyes  were  hateful,  the  tightly  pressed 
lips  were  white  like  an  old  wound.  She  shrank  away 
and  was  besieged  by  reaction.  What  a  fool  she  had 
been  to  betray  herself ;  she  had  been  so  small,  so  mean. 
Peter  had  meant  nothing  ;  it  had  been  her  fault  from 
the  beginning,  and  now  he  was  hurt — far  worse,  he 
must  be  disgusted.  She  had  proved  that  she  was  just 
a  common  girl.  He  would  never  be  the  same  again. 
If  he  had  not  come  knocking  at  her  door  it  was  not 
because  he  was  filled  with  remorse,  but  because  he  was 
angry.  He  would  never  come  knocking  again  :  it  was 
all  over,  finished,  and  it  had  been  her  own  doing. 

Then  with  a  pathetic  heroism  Iris  renounced  Peter. 
With  tears  and  bitter  pain  she  schooled  herself  to  give 
up  hope,  and  slowly  widened  her  wounds,  almost 
pleased  to  endure  the  agony.  She  decided,  having 
locked  her  love  in  the  bitter  prison  of  her  own  heart, 
to  be  still  his  friend  if  he  would  let  her  creep  back. 
She  would  never  flare  out  at  him  again.  Of  course,  he 
was  different,  far  above  her.  She  would  listen  to  his 
confidences  when  he  cared  to  confide  in  her,  share  his 
troubles,  advise,  comfort  and  help  him  whatever  he 
might  do  or  say.  Iris  did  not  delude  herself.  She 
was  jealous  of  all  his  friends  ;  she  would  be  more 
jealous  when  he  fell  in  love,  as  he  was  bound  to  fall  in 
love.  She  hated  the  girl,  and  he  would  want  to  talk 
about  her  ;  he  would  come  to  Iris  and  say  how  wonder- 
ful the  creature  was,  how  heautiful,  how  perfect.  She 
knew  Peter  and  his  enthusiasms.  Slowly,  battling 
with  herself,  she  faced  that  torment,  determined  never 
to  betray  herself  again  nor  his  confidence  in  her.  She 
would  listen  and  be  fair,  even  to  this  imagined  woman 
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— she  would  be  more  than  fair.  Dry  eyed,  trembling, 
exhausted,  the  child  came  through  the  long  ordeal,  and 
when  at  last  she  had  mastered  herself  she  went  on  her 
knees  and  prayed  crudely  and  passionately  for  strength. 
Then  tumbling  into  bed  she  slept  with  a  little  delusive 
shadow  of  peace  upon  her. 

She  was  very  unsophisticated,  very  ignorant.  She 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  wise  philosophers  who  can  so 
convincingly  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  without 
somehow  making  it  any  easier  to  live,  nor  any  under- 
standing of  that  hard  and  self-sufficient  egotism  which 
enables  so  many  people  to  live  comfortable  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Iris  had  nothing  to  help  her  but  a 
rather  stern  Puritan  creed,  derived,  God  knows  how, 
through  a  few  generations  of  narrow-minded,  deeply 
earnest  ancestors  whose  outlook  on  life  was  rigidly 
bounded  by  the  Ten  Commandments.  Iris  saw  life  as 
a  dreadful  and  hard  preparation  for  another  life, 
which  she  hoped  dimly  would  be  less  hostile  ;  she  but 
knew  her  duty — what,  in  her  lack  of  modern  spirit, 
she  was  convinced  was  her  duty — and  made  a  gallant 
struggle  to  do  it.  She  made  no  attempt  to  salve  her 
conscience  with  the  ointment  of  compromise.  There 
was  no  colour  in  her  world  ;  it  was  black  and  white, 
right  and  wrong.  She  was  not  cold  :  she  was  crude. 
She  choked  down  the  quick,  feminine  impulses  which 
besieged  her.  She  neither  drifted  nor  progressed  :  she 
stood  firmly  planted  and  let  the  world  rage  and  move 
round  her.  A  strange,  lonely  figure,  not  decorative, 
not  alluring,  but,  as  her  friends  knew,  strong  and 
useful  to  cling  to  in  time  of  trouble.  There  was  a 
hardness  in  her  as  of  rock  and  a  deep  tenderness  hidden, 
controlled  but  inexhaustible.  When  she  met  Peter 
on  the  stairs  the  next  morning  on  the  way  to  breakfast 
she  looked  at  him  with  quiet  eyes  and  returned  his 
greeting  without  shrinking. 

"  Are  you  better,  Iris  ?  You  still  look  tired.  Can't 
you  take  a  day  off  and  get  a  good  rest  ?  " 
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"  I  can  carry  on  till  the  week-end,  Mr.  Flint,  I'll 
rest  then.  I  was  rude  to  you  last  night.  I  am  very 
sorry." 

"  That's  all  right,  Iris  ;  you  were  done  up.  I  wish 
you  could  find  something  to  do  which  was  less  ex- 
hausting." 

"  It's  all  right,  I'm  much  better  this  morning. 
I  get  bad-tempered  sometimes.  Don't  take  any  notice 
of  it,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shan't.  I  understand,  my  dear  child. 
I  have  days  myself  when  I  want  to  kick  everybody." 

She  nodded  and  he  took  her  hand,  patted  it  and 
then  frowned. 

"  You're  feverish,  Iris.  Your  hand  is  much  too  hot. 
Your  eyes  look  strained  too.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  go  right  back  to  bed,  take  an  aspirin,  and 
write  a  note  to  the  shop  saying  you're  ill.  You'll  be 
really  bad  if  you  don't  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  It's  nice  of  you  to  fuss  over  me,  but  not  necessary. 
When  I've -had  my  breakfast  I  shall  be  as  fit  as  ever. 
I — I  didn't  sleep  very  well,  that's  all." 

'  You  go  right  in  then  and  begin.     I've  got  to — to 
post  a  letter.     I  shan't  be  a  moment." 

He  left  her,  and  after  about  ten  minutes  came  in  to 
the  breakfast-room  with  a  boiled  egg  in  each  hand. 
When  there  was  a  kitchen  fire  Ma  Gooderson  allowed 
her  lodgers  to  use  it  to  cook  any  dainties  they  chose 
to  buy,  provided  they  cleaned  up  any  pots  and  pans 
they  used.  Peter  had  sufficient  wisdom  not  to  come 
with  one  egg,  but  by  providing  one  for  himself  he  made 
it  difficult  for  her  to  refuse  the  other. 

She  did  not  refuse  ;  she  was  glad — proud  that  he 
should  have  done  a  small  act  of  kindness  so  simply. 
She  accepted  the  egg  meekly,  and  it  made  her  enjoy 
a  breakfast  she  had  expected  to  find  unpalatable. 
Peter  watched  her  with  some  concern. 

"  Iris,  I  believe  you  are  starving  yourself.  You 
don't  eat  enough — that's  why  you're  not  well." 
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"I'll  eat  more  ;  I  promise  I  will,  Mr.  Flint.  I 
haven't  felt  hungry  lately,  but  I'll  make  myself  eat." 
She  turned  the  empty  eggshell  upside  down  in  the  cup 
and  thrust  her  spoon  absently  through  the  shell. 
"  You  mustn't  do  this  sort  of  thing  again.  It  was 

nice  of  you — once,  but " 

"  All  right,  Iris.     I  know.     It's  between  friends." 
He  rose  and  nodded  to  her,  eager  to  be  away  to  the 
office  in  case  Octavia  might  be  early  too. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

DREAMING  of  a  new  heaven  and  living  in  a  new  earth, 
Peter  found  life  strange  and  rather  terrible.  Like  all 
men  whose  knowledge  of  life  is  derived  from  books, 
he  was  sadly  at  fault  when  experience  knocked  his 
second-hand  knowledge  into  flinders.  He  would  have 
floundered  into  disaster  had  he  not  shrunk  into  the 
protections  of  his  work,  with  which  he  now  began  to 
feel  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Except  for  the  whims  of 
Mr.  Harold  Bleazely  he  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
papers  that  fluttered  down  upon  him  from  unknown 
sources.  So  he  concentrated  upon  his  work  and  in 
his  spare  time  tried  to  understand  the  fiery  impulses 
and  vague  ideas  which  he  called  thoughts. 

Octavia  Hill  was  as  remote  and  silent  as  ever,  but 
in  Peter's  life  she  was  everything  and  everybody.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  tell  her  so.  He  was  bewildered 
and  took  refuge  in  a  rather  stupid  reticence.  He 
began,  however,  to  understand  his  friend  Lacy  and 
day  after  day  pieced  together  a  rather  strange  and 
pitiful  story.  Lacy  had  found  in  Peter  someone  who 
could  listen  and  sympathise.  The  other  men  were 
preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs  and  talked  about 
them  with  a  frankness  which  angered  Peter  and  drove 
Lacy  into  silence.  He  could  not  talk  to  people  who 
ii 
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talked  like  that,  but  day  by  day  he  opened  his  heart 
to  Peter,  thankful  to  have  found  a  vent  for  the  passions 
which  burned  in  him  smokily.  He  voiced  in  broken 
conversations  so  many  feelings  suddenly  familiar  to 
Peter  that  he  began  to  listen  a  little  perturbed,  to  find 
that  his  thoughts  and  desires  were  shared.  He  had 
curiously  imagined  himself  to  be  unique. 

Lacy  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  come  down  in 
the  world.  His  grandfather  had  been  wealthy  and 
well  educated  ;  he  sent  his  sons  to  public  schools  and 
to  the  universities.  He  had  started  them  well  in  life. 
His  indiscretions  consisted  in  having  too  large  a  family 
and  in  his  old  age  contracting  a  habit  of  rash  specula- 
tion. When  he  died  his  wealth,  divided  among  his 
boys  and  girls — most  of  it  among  the  girls — gave 
unexpectedly  small  shares  to  his  sons.  Lacy's  father, 
one  of  the  younger  sons,  had  been  trained  as  a  solicitor, 
and  had  expected  always  to  be  comfortable.  He  had 
contracted  debts,  lived  opulently,  never  troubled  really 
to  work  at  his  profession.  He  was  intelligent  and  did 
a  little  business  efficiently,  but  when  his  father  died 
he  found  himself  with  a  small  income,  crippled  with 
debt,  and  quite  unable  to  pull  himself  together  and 
work  hard.  His  legacy  had  gone  to  pay  the  most 
pressing  of  his  obligations  ;  his  big  house  had  followed, 
his  son  and  daughter  were  withdrawn  from  good 
schools  and  sent  to  cheap  ones.  He  was  lazy,  cultured, 
with  a  distinct  capacity  for  writing  light  verse  and 
with  expensive  tastes  in  food  and  wine.  His  dis- 
appointment made  him  morose,  irritable,  and  incredibly 
mean  to  his  family.  His  son  he  thrust  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  his  living  as  early  as  possible  ;  his 
daughter  also. 

His  wife  had  to  manage  their  little  house  in  Palmer's 
Green  and  contrive  as  she  could  to  feed  and  clothe 
herself  and  her  family  at  the  smallest  possible  expense. 
Mr.  Lacy  had  one  feverish  desire  in  life — to  pay  his 
debts  before  he  died  ;  nothing  else  mattered.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  he  did  not  begin  by  doing  more  work.  He 
stinted  his  family,  stinted  himself,  at  any  rate  in  his 
more  expensive  tastes,  wrote  his  trifling  verses  at  the 
office  and  out  of  his  small  income  satisfied  his  creditors 
as  best  he  could. 

Lacy,  like  his  father,  had  cultured  tastes  ;  he  had 
contrived  by  saving  his  pay  to  attend  evening  classes 
and  to  get  at  least  some  rough  and  ready  learning. 
Naturally  there  was  a  streak  of  bitterness  in  him,  a 
sense  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  Fate.  He  was 
also  a  normal  man,  passionate,  acquisitive,  subdued 
and  controlled  by  lack  of  opportunity  and  the  smallness 
of  his  income.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  faced 
the  problems  which  now  beset  him.  Somehow  the 
accident  to  the  typist  had  crystallised  for  him  a  problem 
which  up  to  that  time  he  had  successfully  avoided. 

"  In  a  small  way  I've  had  a  good  time  with  girls," 
he  confessed  to  Peter  :  "  danced  with  them,  cuddled 
them,  kissed  them  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  marriage 
on  three  pounds  a  week  is  hell,  old  man.  Believe  me, 
I've  seen  some  of  it.  Nothing  to  spare — never  any- 
thing to  spare — and  then  along  comes  a  family.  No 
decent  man  marries  unless  he  wants  a  family,  and  if 
he  gets  a  rise  the  family  swallows  it.  A  man  can 
never  catch  up.  He's  always  on  the  point  of  despair. 
Love  can't  live  easily  in  that  state.  The  girl  is  resent- 
ful, dissatisfied  ;  no  wonder — so  is  the  man.  They 
may  be  as  loyal  as  you  like,  but  they  can't  help  wishing 
sometimes  that  they  could  get  rid  of  one  another. 
They  don't,  they  can't,  they're  afraid  to.  The  man 
thinks  '  If  only  I  hadn't  married  I  might  be  pretty 

comfortable.    I  could  at  least  do  this  and  that,  but 

And  the  girl  thinks  that  the  man  must  be  a  poor  sort 
not  to  earn  more  money.  She  grows  to  despise  him, 
Flint.  How  can  he  help  it  ?  We  know  how  hard  it 
is  for  a  clerk  to  get  on.  If  he  rises  to  six  pounds  a 
week  he's  lucky — dashed  lucky,  and  the  rest — economic 
units  with  the  passions  of  humanity." 
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"  You  see,  Flint,  so  long  as  a  man  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  kiss  here  and  there,  a  dance,  a  gallery  seat  at 
the  theatre  it's  not  too  bad.  But  when  he  wants  a 
woman  for  his  own — not  as  a  drudge,  a  weary,  dispirited 
mother,  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  but  as  a  wife  with 
a  chance  of  happiness  and  comfort — well,  he's  up 
against  it.  When  little  Joan  had  that  accident  I  knew 
that  was  how  I  wanted  her.  When  I  saw  her  lying 
in  hospital  and  her  eyes  shone  because  I  went  to  see 
her  I  knew.  My  mind  went  crazy  with  wild  pictures 
of  her  and  of  me — you  know  what  I  mean.  Luckily, 
I  didn't  say  anything  then.  I  went  away  and  thought. 
I've  been  thinking  ever  since,  and  the  pictures  have 
all  grown  sordid,  poverty-stricken.  I'm  frightened 
and  she's  beautiful.  I  want  her.  Damn,  here  comes 
old  Bleazely  with  his  mane  flying." 

When  Bleazely  had  gone  again,  having  trampled 
heavily  upon  Lacy  for  some  careless  mistake  in  a 
letter  and  received  contemptuously  abject  apology  and 
promise  of  amendment,  Lacy  was  silent  for  a  long 
time,  working  sullenly,  but  later  his  speech  overflowed 
again. 

"  I  have  to  grovel  before  that  beast.  I  have  to  be 
a  servant.  I  have  to  deny  myself  of  everything  in 
life  that  seems  worth  having,  all  for  three  pounds  a 
week.  Why  should  I  be  picked  out  for  that  ?  " 

'  You're  not.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  this  old  city  in  just  the  same  fix.  If  you  don't  like 
it,  alter  it." 

"  How,  Flint  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  if  I  knew  I  should  be  here  ?  " 

There  was  a  ferocity  in  Peter's  subdued  voice  which 
caused  Lacy  to  look  up  and  blink  at  him  from  behind 
his  glasses.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  make  a  remark, 
but  closed  it  with  a  little  click  and  went  on  with  his 
work.  Peter  looked  across  the  room  where  he  could 
see  Octavia's  dark  head  bowed  over  her  machine.  He 
began  to  chew  his  pencil  and  stare  with  unseeing  eyes 
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at  a  letter  lying  on  the  desk  beside  him.  From  the 
memory  of  his  reading  he  saw  visions  of  an  ampler  life 
in  Africa,  Australia,  America.  The  narrow  room  with 
its  desks,  its  ledgers,  its  stuffy,  sour  smell,  its  subdued 
clatter  was,  after  all,  a  prison  not  very  difficult  to 
escape  from,  but  somehow  one  didn't  escape — one 
stuck  it,  endured  it,  and  went  on  enduring.  There 
must  be  somewhere  invisible  chains,  hidden  locks, 
secret  bars  to  confine  a  man  ;  but  surely  a  little 

courage He  shook  his  head  and  with  an  effort 

began  to  work  again,  and  went  on  stolidly  until  it  was 
nearly  time  to  go  home.  Miss  Hill  came  to  him  with 
a  letter. 

"  There's  a  mistake  here,  Mr.  Flint.  It  isn't 
grammar." 

Peter  looked  at  the  letter,  which  had  been  altered 
in  one  place  by  his  chief,  but  he  had  overlooked  the 
tail  of  the  sentence  and  had  not  carried  his  alteration 
through.  Peter  put  it  right  and  handed  it  back  to 
the  girl. 

'  Yes,  it  was  wrong.  I'm  sorry  you've  been 
troubled." 

She  took  the  draft  from  him. 

"  If  you  can  wait  a  moment  I'll  have  finished  typing 
it  and  it  can  go  forward  to-night.  Mr.  Bleazely  never 
leaves  till  seven." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I'll  wait." 

Peter  waited,  charmed  with  the  music  of  a  little 
commonplace  talk,  trying  to  recall  her  words,  the 
modulations  of  her  voice  as  she  uttered  them,  the  way 
she  stood,  the  look  in  her  eyes — which  indeed  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  meet.  He  was  flooded,  as  with  a 
palpable  warmth,  with  the  sense  of  her  nearness.  He 
wondered  how  her  hair  could  cling  so  tidily  to  her 
head,  he  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  feel,  to 
stroke.  That  little  curl  by  her  pink  ear  would  be 
pleasant  to  touch. 

She  brought  the  completed  letter  to  him.     He  ran 
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through  it  automatically,  saw  it  was  correct  and  tossed 
it  into  the  pan  whence  the  boy  would  collect  it  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  put  away  his  pen  and  the  oddments 
on  his  desk  and  took  his  hat.  It  would  be  a  nice 
evening  for  a  walk  through  St.  James's  Park  to  West- 
minster and  so  over  the  bridge  home.  He  met  Miss 
Hill  in  her  little  green  hat  at  the  door. 

She  smiled  hi  a  chilly,  rather  contemptuous  way, 
but  made  no  protest  when  he  walked  by  her  side 
towards  the  Post  Office  Tube  Station.  Again  she  was 
silent  all  the  way,  and  so  was  he  until  he  raised  his 
hat  and  said  good  night.  She  nodded,  smiled  again 
the  same  enigmatic  smile  and  Peter  carried  it  home  in 
his  heart.  He  could  make  nothing  of  it,  but  it  was 
there,  and  that  had  a  world  of  satisfaction  in  it. 

Octavia  carried  some  very  active  thoughts  under  her 
little  green  hat.  A  man  is  content  not  to  understand 
a  girl,  but  no  girl  is  ever  content  to  be  baffled  by  a 
man.  Peter  Flint  puzzled  Octavia  ;  she  could  not 
make  him  out.  That  exasperating  gift  of  silence  he 
had  infuriated  her,  and  yet  it  was  for  that,  and  that 
alone,  that  she  felt  him  to  be  different  from  other  men 
— and  somehow  bigger.  She  knew  a  good  deal  about 
men ;  on  the  whole  she  hated  them,  and  they  were 
very  necessary  to  her  happiness.  She  knew  her  cool, 
remote  manner  brought  them  round  her  more  than 
ever  ;  she  knew  perfectly  well  she  attracted  men,  and 
she  envied  Cleopatra  her  experimental  opportunities. 
Octavia  had  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  there  is  no 
place  in  an  office  for  a  Cleopatra.  A  tiny  flat  in  Acton, 
which  she  shared  with  a  fat,  good-natured  fool  of  a 
girl  who  worshipped  her,  was  no  place  for  a  Cleopatra 
either.  Octavia  had  no  use  whatever  for  mean 
intrigues  and  furtive  love-affairs.  She  was  proud, 
passionate  and  ambitious,  but  she  had  big  ideas.  She 
wanted  a  queenly  mastery  of  men.  Love  to  her  mind 
was  a  series  of  noble  and  changing  episodes  to  be 
enjoyed  to  the  full,  remembered  perhaps,  but  finished 
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one  after  the  other.  The  men  she  met — was  forced 
by  her  need  to  earn  a  living  to  meet — she  loathed. 
They  were  not  great  enough  for  her — fools,  animals. 
Most  of  them  wanted  to  flirt  with  her  and  some  wanted 
to  marry  her,  but  their  ideas  of  flirtation  were  repulsive, 
and  she  had  as  deep  a  horror  of  marriage — such 
marriage  as  they  could  offer — as  had  Lacy.  She  knew 
the  girls  who  had  married  on  three  pounds  a  week  or 
thereabouts  too.  She  despised  them.  She  knew  she 
had  character  and  charm  ;  she  exaggerated  them,  of 
course,  but  she  was  no  fool.  She  made  the  best  of 
herself,  and  put  on  the  armour  of  indifference  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  she  might  meet  a  man  who  would 
give  her  the  high  graces  of  romance  before  she  wearied 
of  him.  There  was  something  about  Peter  unfathom- 
able and  hopeful.  He  had  good  manners,  he  spoke 
well,  he  had  a  presentable  appearance  and  he  was 
strangely  silent.  Octavia  felt  his  silence  was  not  that 
of  the  commonplace,  strong,  silent  man  ;  it  was  not 
surly,  not  stubborn,  not  inane.  It  had  an  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  intimacy,  and  she  knew  instinct- 
ively he  could  talk  and  talk  well.  Once  or  twice  lately 
he  had  entered  into  an  office  argument — he  was 
beginning  to  be  tolerated — and  he  had  acquitted 
himself  well,  and  she  had  overheard.  Besides,  she  had 
questioned  her  fellow-typist,  and  knew  all  of  Peter's 
history  which  was  public  knowledge.  Some  girls  have 
a  thirst  for  information  and  a  gift  of  obtaining  it  by 
subtle,  inconspicuous  methods  which  do  not  at  all 
resemble  cross-examination.  They  approach  a  pro- 
blem from  every  unexpected  angle  and  piece  together 
scraps  into  a  very  fair  image  of  the  whole  truth. 
Octavia  excelled  in  this  systematic  fishing  for  informa- 
tion, and  if  she  was  evaded  in  one  direction  she  had 
an  infinite  number  of  avenues  along  which  she  could 
creep  back  until  her  point  was  reached.  She  knew  all 
about  Peter  without  in  the  least  knowing  him.  That 
was  why  on  her  way  home  she  determined  to  unravel 
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him.     It  would  provide  a  very  much-needed  interest 
in  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  garage  which  Bill  Hannay  had  selected  as  the 
ideal  spot  to  erect  his  sign  of  "  Hannay  &  Flint,  Motor 
Engineers/'  was  close  to  New  Cross  Gate.  It  was  not 
a  very  big  affair  and  had  been  occupied  by  six  different 
firms  in  three  years.  The  first  of  these  six  had  sold 
it  as  a  going  concern.  It  was  going  so  quickly  that 
before  the  next  holder  could  sell  it  it  had  gone.  The 
rest  had  failed  at  varying  rates  but  with  uniform 
regularity.  Bill  Hannay  brushed  all  this  aside 
airily. 

"  Every  mug  that  has  carried  a  girl  on  the  pillion 
of  a  motor-bike  once  or  twice  thinks  he  knows  all 
about  cars  and  is  going  to  make  a  fortune  with  a 
garage.  This  place  has  failed  over  and  over  again,  I 
know.  And  why  ?  Because  it  has  been  run  by 
ignorant  and  lazy  fools,  Flint.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  the  place.  Look  at  it  !  " 

Peter  looked  rather  vaguely  at  an  oil-blotched 
concrete  floor  with  various  benches  and  shelves  round 
its  sides  and  a  warped  door  at  the  end  which  led  into 
a  glass-covered  box  labelled  "  Office."  Somewhere  in 
the  floor  was  a  hole  that  looked  like  an  empty  bath, 
and  in  a  corner  was  a  heap  of  broken  and  rusty  scraps. 
Outside  stood  a  couple  of  weary-looking  petrol  pumps. 

"  Mere  garage  work  and  repairs  isn't  every  thing, " 
explained  Hannay  with  fervour.  "  As  you  know, 
buying  good  cars  cheap  and  selling  them  at  a  fair 
price  is  my  speciality.  We  can  afford  to  lose  a  bit  on 
the  garage  if  we  get  the  people  in  and  out." 

1  There  isn't  much  margin  to  lose,  Hannay." 

"  Don't  you  worry,  there'll  be  margin  enough  in  a 
month's  time.  We've  got  to  expect  a  quiet  spell  at 
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first,  but  this  place  only  wants  an  expert  to  run  it 
and  it  will  whiz — it's  a  rare  thing — and  the  chap  who's 
going  out  will  sell  his  repair  equipment  for  a  song. 
He's  a  chap,  quite  the  gent — bought  a  whole  stock  of 
stuff  he  didn't  know  how  to  use,  and  now  he  grouses 
because  he  can't  make  a  do  of  it.  He  couldn't  run  a 
creche.  Of  course  there'll  be  a  few  repairs  to  do, 
broken  panes  of  glass  to  refit  and  a  bit  of  paint  to 
whack  on  here  and  there.  I'll  do  that  myself.  It 
isn't  a  swell,  slap-up  place,  but  we  couldn't  afford  it 
if  it  was.  Small  beginnings,  my  boy,  and  quick 
growth.  In  a  year  perhaps  we'll  have  a  place  three 
times  as  big  as  this  with  ten  times  the  business.  I've 
seen  it  done  over  and  over  again.  It's  the  mugs  who 
fail — only  the  mugs." 

"  It's  all  right  if  you  think  so,  Hannay,  I'm  the 
mug.  My  judgment  isn't  any  good,  so  I'll  leave  it 
to  you." 

'  You  agree  then  to  close  with  this  offer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  it's  a  fair  offer." 

Hannay  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  and  whistled.  "  I  thought  perhaps  you'd 
shy,  Flint.  You  sure  are  a  peach  of  a  partner.  But 
I  won't  let  you  down,  old  man." 

"  I  know  you  won't,  if  you  can  help  it." 

"  Help  it  ?  All  you  want  is  a  bit  of  horse  sense  and 
no  swank  and  you  can't  fail.  And  I've  got  experience, 
too.  I  know  cars  inside  and  out." 

"  Carry  on  then  and  make  our  fortunes/' 

"  Sure  I  will." 

Bill  Hannay,  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the 
other  waving  at  large,  filled  the  garage  with  imaginary 
and  expensive  cars  and  with  crowds  of  eager  customers 
competing  to  purchase  them.  He  trod  over  iridescent 
patches  of  oil  and  expounded  the  ease  with  which 
fortunes  could  be  made  by  those  who  understood  the 
game,  and  went  off  into  a  long  and  technical  descrip- 
tion of  the  car  he  would  advise  Peter  to  get  for  himself 

12 
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when,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  he  could  easily 
afford  it. 

Peter  smiled  and  fidgeted  a  little.  The  bare,  ugly 
place  depressed  him,  and  he  did  not  share  Hannay's 
glowing  optimism.  He  thought  his  friend  could  carry 
on  and  make,  perhaps,  a  steady,  sound  business  of  it. 
He  was  glad  when  at  last  Hannay  seized  his  arm  and 
led  him  unresisting  into  the  street  again.  It  was  a 
bright  spring  evening,  and  the  low  sun  dusted  the 
dingy  streets  with  fine  gold.  Being  Saturday,  there 
was  a  plentiful  bustle  of  people.  Hannay  looked  at 
it  with  glowing  eyes. 

"  Let's  celebrate,  Flint.  I  can't  go  back  to  old 
Mother  Gooderson's  to-night  and  swallow  eternal  cheese 
and  cocoa.  Let's  feed  somewhere  near  and  pop  into 
the  New  Cross  Empire — there's  plenty  of  time  for  the 
second  house." 

Peter  hesitated. 

"  It's  my  show,  Flint ;  come  along.  I'm  the  senior 
partner,  and  I'll  treat  you  to  the  best  I  can  now. 
Jumping  Jehoshaphat !  next  time  I  stand  treat  it  will 
be  in  the  West  End — Frascati's  or  somewhere  like  that 
— and  a  couple  of  stalls  at  the  best  theatre.  There's 
a  place  near  here  where  you  can  get  capital  steaks. 
A  steak,  chip  potatoes,  and  a  pint  of  bitter  will  do 
me  a  treat — there's  nothing  better.  Very  likely,  when 
we  are  fed  up  with  six-course  dinners  and  champagne, 
old  man,  we  shall  slope  off  down  here  and  come  back 
to  old  steak  and  chip  potatoes  and  a  pint  of  the  best. 
Funny  thing — human  nature." 

With  which  profound  reflection  he  led  the  way  to 
a  small  eating-house  behind  whose  heat-misted  windows 
sausages  and  chip  potatoes  bubbled  goldenly  in  oceans 
of  leaping  fat,  piles  of  chops  glowed  pink  and  white 
upon  platters,  and  steaks  bore  upon  their  bared  breasts 
the  recumbent  brilliance  of  sliced  tomato.  They 
entered  through  a  door  the  glass  part  of  which  bore 
the  remains  of  words  that  had  once  been  complete,  but 
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constant  swinging  had  detached  some  of  the  letters 
and  now  a  certain  alluring  mystery  seemed  to  hover 
in  the  blanks  :  "  -ISH  &  CH-PS,  Jp-NT  2  VEG  " 
are  quite  intelligible,  but  surely  more  inviting  in  their 
disjointed  way  than  meticulous  completeness  could 
ever  be. 

Hannay  and  Peter  sat  down  at  a  table  covered  with 
a  weary  table-cloth,  ringed  and  grease-spotted,  and 
surveyed  an  imposing  array  of  dingy  cutlery  and  an 
immense  pewter  mustard-pot,  nearly  empty,  which 
seemed  to  express,  by  a  plentiful  evidence  of  having 
once  been  full,  the  passion  of  the  proletariat  for 
mustard.  A  pale-faced  girl  with  very  red  hands  came 
to  take  their  order.  Hannay  chaffed  her  with  facile 
Cockney  wit  and  was  answered  in  the  same  coin,  but 
when  Peter,  in  his  heavier,  more  dignified  way, 
attempted  to  join  in  with  a  touch  of  humour  the  girl 
promptly  and  without  heat  snubbed  him  effectively. 
She  recognised  a  difference  and  dealt  with  it. 

"  A  steak's  a  steak  wherever  you  have  it,"  said 
Hannay  when  the  girl  had  faded  into  a  steaming 
background.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  some  sort  of 
explanation  was  due  to  Peter  for  bringing  him  to  a 
place  such  as  this  was.  "  Personally,  I  don't  care  a 
curse  about  knives  having  white  handles  or  forks  being 
silver.  Wherever  they  are  they're  all  the  better  for 
a  wipe  on  the  table-cloth.  You  can  get  a  worse  steak 
in  the  West  End,  Flint,  than  you'll  get  here  and  pay 
twice  the  price  for  it." 

Peter  smiled  vaguely.  He  was  thinking  of  Ned 
Howthwaite  and  the  butcher's  shop  in  the  High  Street 
away  in  the  country  where  he  used  to  sell  steaks  such 
as  these  Londoners  could  never  match,  and  remembered 
how,  when  the  day's  work  was  done  and  the  shop 
shut,  he  would  sit  down  with  Ned  and  his  wife  and 
young  Dick  to  a  dish  of  steaks  from  prime  Norfolk 
beeves.  It  made  him  think  almost  affectionately  of 
the  smell  of  beef  suet.  Suddenly^he  wanted  to  talk 
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to  Hannay  about  it  all — the  country,  the  High  Street, 
the  old  half-timbered  houses,  the  cathedral,  the  quiet 
bookshop,  his  father  ;  about  the  dream  that  was  his 
youth,  its  horror  now  dimmed,  its  beauty  magnified, 
its  contrast  with  the  life  of  London  heightened  by 
memory ;  about  the  bustle  of  market  day,  the  quiet 
of  Sunday  with  the  bells  tolling.  How  splendid  it 
would  be  to  go  back — some  day — to  check  the  mem- 
ories, to  renew  just  for  a  brief  space  the  elusive  charm 
he  had  forgotten  in  the  hurry.  He  would  stroll  down 
from  the  station  one  day  and  peep  into  the  shop  in 
the  High  Street  when  Dick,  shiny  and  smiling,  would 
be  busy  in  his  blue  suit  and  white  apron  handling  the 
joints  as  if  he  loved  them,  and  chatting  to  his  customers 
in  jovial,  independent  ease  in  the  slow,  broad  speech 
of  East  Anglia,  so  different  from  the  quick  patter  of 
London  talk.  How  he  loved  it  now  he  was  no  longer 
tied  to  it. 

"  What's  biting  you  ?  "  questioned  Hannay  anxi- 
ously. "  Got  a  grouch,  Flint  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  country  where  I  came  from, 
that's  all.  We  got  steaks  there  such  as  you  don't  find 
in  London,  tender  and  full  of  gravy,  Hannay,  with 
crisp  fat,  and  covered  under  heaps  of  golden  fried 
onions " 

"  Hell,  I  forgot  the  onions.  Mary,  two  goes  of  fried 
onions  with  our  steaks,  and  don't  burn  them.  Sorry 
to  interrupt,  old  man.  Carry  on." 

"  I've  finished.  Only,  thinking  of  the  steaks  I  used 
to  eat  there  made  me  think  about  the  old  place  and 
the  people  I  knew." 

Hannay  nodded. 

"  You  don't  talk  about  it,  Flint,  if  you  don't  want 
to  ;  don't — see  ?  What  I  know  already  about  you 
is  good  enough  for  me.  I'm  not  nosey.  Of  course,  all 
of  us  at  Mother  Gooderson's  can  see  you're  not  like  us, 
and  you're  not  like  a  gentleman  either — too  friendly 
like.  Sort  of  in  between,  I  guess.  There's  been  a 
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few  wild  stories  swinging  round,  but  they  don't  amount 
to  a  row  of  pins.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing.  You're 
the  son  of  a  big  bug  in  distress  or  of  a  rich  crook  who 
wants  his  boy  to  be  white — film  stuff,  all  of  it." 

"  But  why  should  they  make  stories  about  me  ? 
I'm  quite  ordinary." 

"  Not  on  your  life  you're  not.  I  tell  you,  Flint, 
you've  kept  a  quiet  tongue  in  your  face,  and  you've 
got  them  all  guessing — a  regular  mystery  man  you 
are.  It's  the  women  mostly  who  get  busy  with 
guesses,  of  course,  but  the  chaps  do  a  bit  too.  Say, 
just  between  ourselves,  Flint,  and  as  man  to  man, 
there  isn't  a  prison  record  in  your  family,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  Hannay.  There  was  a  pirate 
of  my  name  some  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  pirates  are  all  right — they're  class." 

"  But  why  did  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  So  as  to  be  able  to  tell  Sam  Mills  what  sort  of  a 
dirty  liar  he  is — that's  all.  He  coughed  up  a  yarn 
about  a  big  bank  fraud  case  and  swore  your  guv'nor 
got  a  long  sentence  and  gave  us  all  the  lurid  details — 
pretty  hot  stuff  too — one  night  over  at  the  *  Wheat- 
sheaf.  Next  time  he  opens  his  mouth  I  '11  bash  his  face . ' ' 

"  Let  fools  talk  ;  it  doesn't  hurt  me  or  make  me 
any  different  from  what  I  am.  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
myself,  if  you  like,  but  it  isn't  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary." 

"  Well,  wait  until  I've  eaten  my  steak,  anyway. 
I  don't  run  to  a  steak  too  often,  and  I  want  to  give 
my  whole  mind  to  it.  Mary,  you've  forgotten  the 
beer — you  must  be  in  love." 

"  Not  with  you,  anyway." 

"  You  can't  expect  all  the  luck,  Mary." 

"  Well,  I  never  did  'old  with  this  fashion  of  ugly 
mascots,  anyway — your  girl  can  have  hers  for  keeps." 

Presently,  when  they  had  finished  their  meal  and 
were  smoking  cigarettes  over  cups  of  coffee  spotted 
with  shiny  beads  of  grease,  Peter  told  Hannay  very 
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briefly  the  story  of  his  upbringing  in  the  second-hand 
bookshop  and  of  his  subsequent  horror  of  beef  suet. 
His  friend  listened  attentively,  interrupting  only  with 
occasional  but  expressive  noises.  When  he  had 
finished  Hannay  looked  at  him  compassionately. 

"  You  poor  mutt !  Fancy  learning  all  that  useless 
truck  and  then  chucking  up  a  partnership  !  Latin 
and  Greek  history  and  all  that  tripe." 

"  It's  good  to  know  them." 

Hannay  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  which  he  had 
learned  at  his  favourite  picture-house. 

"  Cut  it  out,  Flint.  You  don't  earn  your  living 
with  those  things,  not  unless  you  go  to  a  university 
and  get  degrees." 

"  Father  didn't  believe  in  degrees,  nor  do  I." 

"  Me  too.  But,  say,  your  father  may  have  been  a 
mighty  clever  man,  but  he  didn't  know  much  about 
living.  He  gave  you  a  fancy  vest  and  no  pants  to 
wear  with  it.  The  only  darn  use  for  learning  is  to 
teach  it,  and  you  can't  because  you  didn't  pass  exams, 
and  that  tosh.  It's  as  much  use  to  you  as  an  elephant. 
You've  had  the  hard  luck  dished  out  to  you  with  a 
soup  ladle." 

"  Let's  get  on,"  said  Peter,  rising.  "  I'm  not 
grousing  at  my  luck.  I  can  earn  a  pair  of  trousers, 
Hannay,  and  then  my  fancy  vest  will  look  fine." 

'  To  think  of  the  chances  you've  missed,  Flint." 

"I'm  thinking  of  the  chances  I'll  make." 

Having  made  this  remark  Peter  looked  at  Hannay 
uneasily.  He  felt  it  was  the  sort  of  trite,  silly  speech 
he  would  have  wished  to  avoid,  but  Hannay  was  quite 
unconscious  of  its  banality.  He  nodded. 

"  Good  egg !  And  let  me  tell  you,  my  boy,  that 
the  biggest  chance  you  ever  had  was  when  you  put 
your  money  on  Bill  Hannay.  I'll  make  good  all  right. 
You  do  agree  about  taking  that  garage,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  told  you  so.  Don't  let's  talk  about  it 
any  more." 
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As  he  watched  from  the  gallery  of  the  New  Cross 
Empire  the  bright  and  lively  progress  of  a  revue  Peter 
wondered.  Talking  to  Hannay  had  made  him  see 
himself  in  a  new  light.  He  had  been  displayed  as 
rather  futile,  with  a  host  of  useless  accomplishments 
and  no  hold  on  realities,  as  a  unique  and  eccentric 
specimen  of  humanity.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  his 
father's  scorn  of  examinations  and  passion  lor  scholar- 
ship as  something  not  admirable.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  to  put  a  cash  value  upon  learning  was  an  insult 
to  a  great  ideal.  The  stern  pressures  of  common  sense 
were  beginning  to  flatten  out  a  good  many  of  his  ideals, 
but  he  clung  to  them  rather  desperately.  Lacy  had 
showed  him  that  love  was  a  matter  of  cash ;  Iris  had 
showed  him  that  fear  was  the  lack  of  cash ;  now 
Hannay  was  preaching  the  same  gospel.  To  make 
money  alone  could  open  the  doors  ol  lile.  Ideals  were 
for  people  who  could  afford  them.  All  the  virtues,  all 
the  dreams  were  a  burden  and  a  hindrance  unless  they 
brought  in  money.  The  lovely  pagan  ideal  of  beauty, 
the  high  Christian  ideal  of  self-sacrifice,  the  stern 
Puritan  insistence  upon  virtue  and  faith,  all  of  which 
were  caught  up  in  the  weaving  of  his  pattern,  were 
very  pretty  ornaments  for  a  gentleman  of  private 
means,  but  for  a  clerk 

Amid  shrill  clamour  and  the  waving  of  many  legs 
the  red-nosed  comedian  taught  the  lesson  "  get  on  or 
get  out,"  and  Peter,  wide-eyed,  unsmiling  in  the 
gallery,  heard  it  as  thunder  in  his  unwilling  ears.  It 
was  preposterous,  ugly,  crude,  vile — it  was  life  \A 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  FEW  days  later  Peter  had  another  opportunity  of 
walking  to  the  tube  station  with  Octavia  Hill.  She 
was  as  silent  as  usual,  but  for  once  Peter  forgot  to 
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respect  her  reserve.  He  sho*t  an  abrupt  question 
at  her. 

"  Miss  HiU,  what  do  you  think  of  life  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  very  bright  in  the 
shadow  of  her  hat,  her  lips  parted  in  surprise  and  some 
amusement.  She  seemed  at  first  disinclined  to  answer, 
for  she  looked  straight  in  front  of  her  and  walked  on 
quite  a  long  way  without  answering.  Peter  thought 
she  was  offended  and  did  not  repeat  his  question,  but 
he  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  she  thought.  She 
was  so  different  from  the  others,  so  serene.  When 
they  turned  into  Newgate  Street  she  spoke  quickly. 

"  I  never  think  about  life  if  I  can  help  it,  except  on 
pay-day.  Then  I  waste  a  few  hopeless  wishes.  Why 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I'm  all  at  sea." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  wearily. 

"  i  thought  perhaps  it  was  a  desperate  effort  to 
say — something. ' ' 

"  No.  I  want  to  find  out.  I  can  talk  if  people 
want  to  talk,  but  I  thought  you  didn't.  To-night  I'm 
troubled.  I've  been  troubled  for  some  time.  Life 
baffles  me,  but  you  seem  somehow  to  know  so  much. 
I  thought  perhaps  you  would  help  me  to  an  answer." 

"  But  I  could  only  answer  that  question  to  a  friend 
— an  intimate  friend." 

r<  That  was  why  I  asked  you." 

He  spoke  simply,  very  quietly.  She  looked  up, 
suspecting  insolence,  but  his  eyes  were  grave  and 
perplexed.  There  was  a  subtle  flattery  implied  in  his 
remark  which  pleased  her.  She  resolved  to  make 
quite  sure. 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  could  solve  your  problems, 
Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  never  met  anybody  who  seemed 
so  perfectly  sure  of  everything  and  yet  not  cynical 
nor  spoiled.  Surely  you  know  that  you  are  rather 
wonderful  ?  " 
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At  this  she  laughed  outright,  and  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  tube  station. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Flint,"  she  said,  and  left  him 
staring  after  her. 

But  although  he  felt  a  momentary  dismay  at  her 
quick  escape,  he  felt  that  she  had  not  dismissed  the 
question.  There  seemed  to  have  been  in  her  eyes  and 
in  her  smile  an  invitation  to  repeat  it.  Her  laughter 
added  another  puzzle  to  those  already  besieging  his 
brain.  He  had  said  nothing  funny  and  she  had 
laughed — without  malice  certainly,  without  leaving 
any  hurt ;  but  why  had  she  laughed.  At  least  there 
was  music  in  it.  He  left  the  problem  to  experience 
the  emotion,  suddenly  arising  after  the  event,  produced 
by  that  melodious  and  inexplicable  laugh.  How  it 
held  merriment,  how  it  displayed,  like  every  movement 
of  hers,  a  harmony  and  a  grace  absolutely  unique. 
Whatever  she  did  seemed  to  mark  her  out  from  other 
girls  ;  she  could  not  bite  the  end  of  a  pencil  without 
giving  to  the  trivial  act  a  beauty  which  set  the  little 
pulses  in  his  temples  thrumming  a  bewildering  tune. 
To  recall  the  way  she  put  on  her  hat,  the  movement 
of  her  arms,  her  hands,  her  fingers  as  she  worked  upon 
her  machine  was  to  awake  a  swift  and  maddening  song 
which  changed  the  world,  making  it  seem  harsh,  ugly, 
and  turbulent.  Peter  felt  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
station  into  the  crowd  that  there  was  an  insult  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  people,  none  of  whom  was  worthy 
to  lick  the  pavement  where  Octavia's  little  shoe  had 
passed.  He  escaped  into  the  dim  quietness  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  in  a  corner  stood  and  worshipped  very 
reverently,  very  seriously  the  figure  he  had  set  up  in 
his  own  private  shrine,  and  which  he  fondly  imagined 
was  Octavia. 

He  no  longer  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  misty  wonder  of 
the  great  dome,  or  felt  a  thrill  at  the  noble  monuments 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Art  and  architecture  were  no 
longer  a  source  of  joy  to  him.  He  did  not  look  at 
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them.  Like  the  devout  believer  he  had  become  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  one  image  he  had  made,  and 
it  alone  had  any  power  to  move  him. 

He  spent  the  whole  evening  walking  about  the 
almost  deserted  city,  comforting  himself,  irritating 
himself  with  hopes  and  despairs.  He  took  a  frugal 
supper  in  a  small  chop-house  because  he  could  not 
face  the  people  at  Mother  Gooderson's,  and  did  not 
return  to  Abercromby  Street  until  after  eleven  o'clock, 
physically  and  mentally  worn  out.  He  went  up  to 
his  room  and  to  bed  without  meeting  anyone  to  whom 
he  would  have  to  speak.  He  thought  that  a  conversa- 
tion would  somehow  spoil  the  memory  of  the  few  words 
Octavia  had  vouchsaled  him.  When  he  fell  asleep  her 
laughter  was  still  echoing  mysteriously  in  his  ears. 

The  next  day  she  was  as  distant  as  ever,  speaking 
only  when  business  made  it  essential  and  looking  at 
him  as  she  looked  at  everybody,  with  cold,  expression- 
less eyes.  Peter,  used  to  observing  her,  noticed  a 
friendly  twitching  of  her  lips,  from  which  he  derived  a 
good  deal  of  comfort  and  resolved  to  hang  about  until 
she  went  out,  and  demand  an  answer  to  his  question 
on  the  way  to  the  station.  But  about  six  he  was  sent 
for  by  his  chief,  who  chose  that  moment  to  denounce 
at  length  the  failings  of  his  staff  and  to  tell  Peter  that 
if  he  worked  and  kept  up  the  standard  he  might  get 
on.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Bleazely  had  very  little 
to  do,  and  he  found  in  Peter  a  quickness  of  mind  that 
pleased  him.  He  could  be  very  pleasant  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  not  in  direct  competition,  very  unpleasant 
also.  Quite  convinced  that  his  Creator  had  excelled 
Himself  in  creating  Harold  Bleazely,  he  was  ready  to 
show  off  a  little  to  those  who  were  almost  fitted  to 
appreciate  him.  With  his  equals  in  the  office  he  was 
courteous  and  guarded,  with  his  chiefs  blunt  and 
apparently  outspoken,  but  with  these  people  he  set 
a  guard  upon  his  tongue  and  manner.  To  the  clerks 
he  was  abusive  or  confidential — patronising.  Peter 
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appealed  to  him — he  had  manners,  he  was  a  gentleman 
although  only  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Harold  Bleazely  had  no  ancestry  to  be  proud 
of,  but  he  had  been  to  Oxford,  and  young  Flint  knew 
enough  not  to  presume.  He  was  not  one  of  these 
young  socialists  who  thought  themselves  better  than 
anyone  else.  So  Harold  Bleazely  rather  vaguely 
promised  to  look  after  Peter,  to  train  him  and  fit  him 
by  precept  and  example  for  higher  things,  and  Peter 
listened,  wondering  whether  Octavia  would  wait. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  room  it  was  empty.  The 
tin  cover  was  over  the  typewriter  and  she  had  gone. 
Peter  went  to  his  desk  and  finished  the  job  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted,  and  then,  his  elbows  on  the 
desk  and  chin  on  hands,  tormented  himself  anew. 
Books  he  could  understand — they  explained  them- 
selves— but  people  were  different ;  you  had  to  find 
the  explanations  for  yourself.  You  were  not  discon- 
certed by  falling  in  love  with  people  in  books.  But 
when  the  things  you  wanted  to  say  got  mixed  up,  and 
your  throat  seemed  full  of  lumps  when  you  talked,  it 
was  not  easy  to  explain  yourself.  What  was  the  good 
of  having  a  mind  when  it  refused  to  help  and  played 
tricks  upon  you  which  made  you  cold  all  along  the 
spine. 

Sitting  there  trying  to  think  of  Octavia  he  recalled 
Julia  Nelson,  the  girl  who  served  in  the  underwear 
department  at  Hoskins  the  draper  in  the  High  Street. 
He  remembered  how  he  had  taken  her  for  walks  in 
the  dusky  spring  evenings,  how  soft  she  was  in  his 
arms  and  how  cool  her  lips  coming  back,  keeping  on 
coming  back  for  kisses.  It  had  lasted  a  very  short 
time,  that  romance  ;  it  had  never  been  real.  Julia 
was  too  eager — he  too  reluctant.  He  had  only  taken 
her  out  to  show  Dick  Howthwaite  that  he  was  as  gay 
a  dog  as  the  rest.  Gay  ?  He  writhed  as  he  thought 
of  the  emptiness  of  it.  Octavia  was  different — but 
she  would  be  soft  in  his  arms  too,  and  her  kisses  sweet 
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— infinitely  sweet.  But  he  would  never  dare  ;  even 
Julia  had  kissed  him  first  :  he  remembered  the  sur- 
prising tingle  of  it.  He  supposed  he  was  different 
from  other  men  too.  Lacy,  for  instance.  He  had 
some  surprising  ideas  about  love,  but  he  wasn't  bashful 
— no,  that  was  a  silly  word — wasn't  reverent  about  it. 
He  didn't  mind  kissing  any  girl  if  he  felt  like  it,  and 
provided  she  was  reasonably  willing  :  most  of  them 
seemed  to  like  it — sometimes.  How  did  one  learn  to 
choose  the  right  girl  and  the  right  time  ?  He  had 
kissed — what  was  her  name — the  girl  in  the  hospital 
several  times  ;  probably  he  loved  her  in  a  way  and 
was  frightened,  not  of  her,  but  of  the  financial  side  of 
engagements  and  marriage.  Peter  was  frightened  of 
Octavia,  but  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  even 
to  consider  the  money  question. 

He  walked  home  slowly,  and  sitting  beside  Iris  at 
supper  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  it,  to  confide 
his  doubts  to  her,  but  could  not.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand Octavia  himself,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  to  make  Iris  understand  her.  They  lived  in 
different  worlds.  Besides,  Iris  was  lecturing  him  all 
the  time  on  his  duty  to  look  smart  at  the  office,  entreat- 
ing him  to  take  more  care  of  his  clothes  and  to  buy  a 
new  suit.  As  if  he  cared  a  curse  what  he  looked  like. 
She  meant  well  and  was  very  practical,  of  course,  but 
— there  was  no  romance  in  her.  Iris  all  the  while  was, 
of  course,  speaking  about  practical  things  because  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  calmly  about  anything 
else. 

As  he  was  going  back  to  his  room  old  Christopher 
stopped  him  and  Peter  stood  waiting  for  the  usual 
snarling,  mumbled  words,  but  instead  Christopher 
invited  him  to  talk,  and  seemed  pathetically  eager  he 
should  come. 

"  I  don't  often  want  to  talk,  Flint,  but  sometimes 
I  get  stirred  up  and  words  crowd  on  my  tongue,  and 
I  can't  sleep  nor  work  till  I  get  rid  of  them.  Generally, 
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I  have  nobody  to  talk  to  ;  but  you  understand  a  little. 
Pray  come  in." 

He  opened  the  door  and  stood  aside  to  let  Peter 
enter.  He  dragged  out  his  only  arm-chair  and  forced 
the  young  man  into  it.  He  produced  a  battered  old 
silver  box  full  of  cigarettes  and  fussed  about  hospitably 
until  Peter  seemed  to  have  settled  down.  Then  he 
began  tramping  up  and  down  talking,  reflecting,  with 
sentences  begun  and  left  unfinished,  thoughts  half 
expressed,  sometimes  speaking  as  though  Peter  did 
not  exist. 

"  Excuse  me  walking  up  and  down — I  can  talk  better 
this  way,  besides  it  tires  me  and  I  can  sleep.  I'm 
beginning  a  new  book,  another  book  about  this  place, 
these  people — beginning,  but You  see,  the  com- 
fortable people  want  comfortable  books  and  the  poor 
people  want  comfortable  books  about  prosperous 
people  in  decent  houses,  getting  on  in  the  world, 
prospering  like  .  .  .  Mavfair  or  perhaps  Kensington 
suits  them  .  .  .  Deptford  Broadway.  •  •  .  They 
throw  up  their  hands  and  shriek  '  Sordid,  sordid/  As 
if  anvthing  that  deals  with  men  and  women  fighting 
the  life  forces  can  be  sordid.  Fools,  all  of  them, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  income,  even  in  books,  respec- 
tability. Sordid,  they  shriek.  Why  are  there  slums, 
Flint  ?  Because  they  are  sordid,  banned — never 
mention  them,  they  disturb.  Quote  Scripture  about 
the  poor  and  snore  after  dinner.  If  they  knew  they 
would  have  to  pay.  It  costs  money  to  sweep  away 
slums,  and  conscience  mustn't  be  stung — might  force 
open  the  purse  strings.  Shut  up  the  sordid  old  fool 
writing  about  poor  people  and  their  struggles  ;  don't 
print  them.  Send  them  back  and  break  his  heart. 
Thev  won't.  These  are  the  people  I  know — under- 
stand— my  people ;  they're  as  interesting  as  the 
others,  not  subtle — always  crude,  passionate,  futile, 
suffering,  rejoicing.  I  know  them  and  the  world  ought 
to  know  them,  they're  fine.  I  write  and  they  won't 
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publish.     I    go    on,   but Enough   to    cover    my 

funeral  expenses  ;  anyhow,  never  owed  a  penny  in  my 
life — never  will.  I  might  have  been  great — well,  no 
good  talking.  I  go  on  to  the  end  and  they  can't  stop 
me.  Sordid  !  Nonsense,  not  so  sordid  as  the  filth 
that  is  published  because  it's  the  filth  of  the  West 
End." 

In  silence  he  walked  up  and  down,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  his  chin  thrust  forward,  but  after  a 
few  turns  his  eye  brightened  and  he  began  to  speak 
again  in  quick,  jerky  sentences.  "  They  talk  about 
the  problem  of  life.  It  isn't  a  problem,  it's  a  mystery. 
Problems  imply  a  solution.  There's  no  solution  of  life 
to  the  living.  Rot  to  talk  about  problems — slipshod 
thinking,  newspaper  stuff.  Life's  a  mystery,  I  tell 
you.  Deaf  old  Beethoven  said,  '  I  shall  hear  in 
heaven/  We  all  say  it  more  or  less,  go  on  saying  it — 
mystery,  mystery.  Self-confident  fools  try  to  tear 
down  the  veils.  They  think  they  explain  it ;  they 
write.  I'm  another  ;  I  write  too,  but  I'm — reverent. 
I  write  as  a  worshipper  with  love — sympathy." 

Peter  watched  him,  rather  amazed  to  hear  such  words 
from  the  malicious  old  man.  He  spoke  proudly  too, 
confidently,  quite  unlike  his  ugly  mumbling.  His 
eyes,  usually  half  open  and  furtive,  shone  brightly. 

"  No  book  is  worth  writing  unless  written  with  love 
— a  big  passionate  love  too  of  men  and  women.  Love's 
been  spoiled  by  silly  romances,  sugar  plum  stuff. 
Love's  not  like  that — real  love — nor  is  it  the  nasty 
muck  the  realists  make  it — animal  love,  tiger  and 
monkey  love.  It's  a  mystery  too.  It  spreads  over  a 
world  or  concentrates  upon  one  woman.  It  is  minute 
and  immense,  swallowing  up  old  thoughts,  old  beliefs, 
re-shaping  the  world  for  a  man  and  a  man  for  the  world. 
It  isn't  only  sex,  or  if  it  is  sex  is  a  bigger  thing  than  we 
allow  ourselves  to  believe.  Flint,  hell  is  a  world  with- 
out love  and  heaven  is  a  world  without  everything 
else,  and  we  can't  believe  it  because  we  make  love  a 
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sloppy,  sentimental  travesty  or  mistake  it  for  crude 
desire." 

"  But,"  stammered  Peter,  "  remember  what  you've 
said  to  me.  I  don't — I  can't  understand." 

"  Oh,  I'm  mad,  you  know — just  a  little  cracked. 
I've  suffered,  been  betrayed,  trusted  like  a  fool  and — 
crash  !  When  I  think  about  that  I'm  mad ;  every- 
body's mad  when  they've  suffered  as  I  have.  And 
remember  :  it's  the  blind  spot,  the  seed  of  mortality, 
the  mark  of  death.  If  we  were  quite  sane  we  should 
all  be  God.  That  girl  reminds  me — she  is  like  the 
woman  I — curse  her  1  Well,  you're  doing  very  well. 
I  can  see  the  cracks  in  her  heart.  You've  found 
another  girl,  of  course.  I  knew  you  would — you  can't 
help  yourself  ;  I  couldn't.  You  may  forget ;  I  can't. 
Don't  struggle  to  understand  life — you  can't,  you 
won't ;  accept  it,  take  it  as  it  comes,  make  the  best  of 
it  if  you  can.  It's  a  mystery.  Good  night.  Thank 
you  for  letting  me  talk.  Good  night." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

SINCE  Peter  had  asked  Octavia  Hill  to  give  him  her 
view  upon  life  she  had  thought  about  him  persistently. 
How  pathetic  he  was — helpless,  like  a  child  asking 
"  Why  ?  "  Was  it  worth  while  to  take  him  up  ?  He 
had  charm,  personality.  He  had  brains.  He  needed 
a  sympathetic  woman  to  bring  out  the  best  of  him. 
Should  she  ?  The  matter  was  well  talked  over  in  her 
little  flat  at  Acton  with  Nellie  Jackson,  who  shared 
the  tiny  home  with  her.  Nellie  was  a  big,  plump, 
rather  foolish  girl  with  a  sound  digestion  and  a  need 
to  adore  somebody.  She  adored  Octavia.  She  sur- 
rounded her  with  worship  ;  she  listened  when  Octavia 
talked  and  agreed  effusively  with  everything  she  said. 
She  admired  her  immensely,  did  most  of  the  work  in 
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the  flat,  cooked,  cleaned  and  scrubbed  with  reverent 
energy  and  suffered  rebuke  or  impatience  with  a  smiling 
face.  When  she  was  not  smiling  she  looked  at  Octavia 
with  round,  expectant  eyes.  She  was  enormously 
interested  in  Peter.  She  sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  gas  fire  nursing  her  knees,  while  Octavia,  on  the 
small  chesterfield,  described  him  and  his  funny 
manner.  Nellie  giggled,  thought  he  must  be  rather 
sweet,  and  urged  Octavia  to  take  him  in  hand. 

"  Oh,  Tavie,  it  must  be  wonderful  to  have  your 
power  over  men — wonderful.  We  must  ask  him  to 
one  of  your  Saturdays." 

Octavia  bit  her  forefinger  reflectively.  She  wasn't 
sure.  Peter  might  not  mix  well  with  the  little  crowd 
who  came  to  Octavia's  Saturdays.  She  didn't  think 
he  was  very  artistic ;  he  might  feel  out  of  it.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  have  him  by  himself  first. 

"  Just  as  you  like,  darling  ;  only,  you  mustn't  let 
him  give  you  one  of  your  headaches.  He  might  if  he's 
a  bit  slow,  and  of  course  I  can't  talk  to  him." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,  Nell.  I  was  thinking  of  food. 
If  he  comes  by  himself  we  should  have  to  give  him 
dinner,  and  if  he  comes  with  the  crowd  it  will  be  just 
potted  meat  and  sandwiches  and  junk.  If  I  get  that 
hat  I  want  dinners  will  be  off.  Besides,  I'm  not  going 
to  make  a  fuss  of  him  to  start  with.  Let  him 
come  in  with  the  rest.  I'll  give  a  Saturday — Saturday 
week." 

"  Very  well,  darling.  Shall  I  send  notes  round  to 
all  your  crowd  ?  " 

"  All  except  Eric — don't  invite  him.  He  refused  the 
last  twice,  and  he's  bound  to  hear  about  this  one  from 
Brenda.  It  will  do  him  good  to  feel  that  he's  left  out." 

Nell  caught  Octavia's  hand  and  put  it  against  her 
own  cheek. 

"  How  wise  you  are,  darling.  What  about  Babs  ? 
Isn't  she  a  bit  advanced — noisy  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  just  because  you  come  out  of  the  Ark, 
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Nell,  you  think  that  anybody  with  a  bit  of  spirit  is 
advanced.  Babs  has  genius." 

"  I  know,  darling,  but  so  have  you,  and  you  don't 
shout  and  shriek  and  start  awful  conversations  about 
anatomy  or  wear  dresses  which  don't  reach " 

"  Idiot,  and  won't  Peter — Mr.  Flint — notice  the 
difference  too  ?  " 

"  Darling,  I  never  thought  of  that.  How  clever  you 
are." 

Octavia  yawned  and  stretched  and  swung  her  feet 
to  the  floor. 

"  Well,  I'm  off  to  bed.  No,  I  forgot,  I  must  mend  my 
stockings  for  to-morrow." 

"  Let  me  do  them,  darling.  You're  tired.  Go  to 
bed." 

"  Will  you  ?  You're  a  good  sort,  Nell.  Thanks 
awfully." 

They  kissed.  Octavia,  slight  and  cool  in  the 
vehement  arms  of  her  friend,  gave  a  cheek,  and  then 
slipping  away  went  out  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand. 
The  other,  pulling  a  pair  of  stockings  out  of  a  jazz 
mending-bag,  put  her  hand  down  the  leg  of  one  and 
looked  at  it  with  wide,  excited  eyes.  In  a  sort  of 
feeble  ecstasy  she  pressed  it  to  her  face  and  with  a 
murmur  set  about  her  task. 

It  was  easy  for  Octavia  to  manage  another  journey 
to  the  tube  station  with  Peter.  There  was  no  hurry, 
and  she  didn't  want  the  office  to  talk ;  but  on  the 
third  day,  by  lingering  a  little  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
on  her  way  out,  she  let  him  catch  her  and  they  walked, 
silent  as  usual,  towards  their  destination. 

'  You  haven't  answered  my  question  yet,  Miss  Hill," 
said  Peter  at  last,  with  a  hint  of  apology  in  his  voice. 

"  No  ?  I  don't  quite  know  what  the  answer  is, 
Mr.  Flint.  I  don't  even  know  if  I  want  to  answer  it. 
What  was  it  ?  What  do  I  think  about  life  ?  "  She 
laughed  gently  and  looked  at  him  almost  mockingly. 
She  wanted  to  test  him  a  little  to  see  if  he  was  a 
13 
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very  obvious  young  man.  She  went  on  deliberately. 
"  That's  a  question  that  only  fools  or  angels  would 
venture  to  answer." 

"  Perhaps,  but  a  very  clever  woman  might  get  near 
it,  Miss  Hill.  I  don't  know  that  I  want  an  answer ; 
I  want  your  thoughts.  You've  disturbed  me.  I  puzzle 
and  wonder  about  you.  I  know  nothing  ;  I  want  some 
clues.  I  thought  it  was  life  I  couldn't  understand  when 
I  spoke  before.  I  know  better  now.  It  was  you." 

"  Do  you  imagine  you  could  ever  understand  me  ?  " 
She  lifted  an  eyebrow  at  him,  accentuating  her  aloof 
manner,  and  speaking  with  an  edge  of  scorn  on  her 
voice. 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  could." 

The  confident  answer  startled  her  a  little.  He  was 
not  quite  so  humble  as  she  had  imagined,  and  he  was 
apparently  not  impressed  by  loftiness.  She  smiled 
and  shrugged  almost  imperceptibly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Flint,  if  you  like  to  drop  in  on  Saturday 
evening  about  half-past  seven  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  you.  Nell  and  I  (Nell  is  the  chum  who  shares  my 
flat  with  me)  are  having  a  few  friends — artists  and 
people  of  that  sort.  Quite  informal — just  to  chatter 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  If  it  wouldn't  bore  you " 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  come.  It's  awfully  good  of 
you." 

"  That's  settled  then.     Good  night,  Mr.  Flint." 

Peter  walked  away  with  dignity,  repressing  a  desire 
to  dance.  He  was  making  progress.  How  daintily 
she  managed  her  features.  There  was  no  grimacing, 
no  woodenness — a  ripple  only,  and  under  it — what  ? 
Iris  showed  her  thoughts  in  her  face.  It  was  a  sweet, 
pleasant  little  face,  but  a  child's.  Octavia  was  no 
older,  and  yet  every  line  of  her  hinted  of  hidden 
qualities  ;  every  movement,  perfect  in  itself,  seemed 
only  a  dim  reflection  of  some  secret  beauty,  some  half- 
revealed  thought.  She  was  not  exactly  mysterious — 
it  wasn't  deliberate  enough  for  mystery — but  as  though 
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her  simple  words  held  reservations  for  those  clever 
enough  or  intimate  enough  to  understand  them : 
something  hidden  from  ordinary  acquaintance.  Her 
voice,  too,  had  intonations  which  startled  Peter.  He 
loved  beautiful  voices ;  nothing  could  so  quickly  stir 
his  pulses  nor  shock  him  so  profoundly  as  beautiful  or 
ugly  speech.  Octavia's  voice,  the  way  she  said  her 
words,  filled  him  with  excitement.  There  was  no 
Cockney  harshness  in  it,  nor  was  it  a  sweet,  sleepy 
voice,  but  crisp,  ringing  like  a  well-founded  bell.  The 
fact  that  she  talked  so  seldom  made  it  all  the  more 
beautiful. 

He  went  back  to  Ma  Gooderson's  with  a  feeling  of 
happiness  to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  some 
time.  His  perplexities  harassed  him  no  more.  He 
talked  to  Iris  during  supper  in  his  old  way,  and  she, 
reading  him  far  more  shrewdly  than  he  suspected, 
responded  brightly.  He  persuaded  her  to  walk  with 
him  as  far  as  Greenwich  Park  and  back  for  a  breather 
before  bedtime.  She  held  his  arm  all  the  time,  but 
beyond  a  knowledge  that  Octavia  would  never  have 
done  it  he  did  not  mind.  He  felt  like  a  big  brother  to 
Iris,  and  smiled  down  at  her  bright,  eager  face.  She 
questioned  him  about  the  office  and  the  people  there. 
He  described  them  amusingly.  Lacy,  Bleazely  and 
the  rest,  and  then  when  they  had  turned  homewards 
she  put  the  question  she  had  been  wanting  to  put  all 
the  time. 

"  And  what  about  the  girls,  Mr.  Flint  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me,  Mr.  Flint,  Iris.     I 
thought  it  was  agreed  when  we  were  alone  you  were  to 
call  me  Peter."    But  Iris  was  not  to  be  decoyed  upon 
a  side-issue.     She  laughed. 
•  "  And  what  about  the  girls,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Well,  Iris,  there  are  some  typists,  very  ordinary 
lot — except  one." 

"  Is  she  very  beautiful  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

Iris  sighed. 

"It  must  be  lovely  to  be  beautiful.  What  is  she 
like?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  describe  her,  Iris.  She's  dark,  slim, 
straight,  dresses  well  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
that's  not  beauty.  There's  a  spirit  shining  through 
her.  Most  of  the  chaps  think  she's  stuck-up.  She 
isn't.  She's  proud,  and  has  a  right  to  be,  but  it  isn't 
a  snobbish  pride.  She  doesn't  chatter  and  gush  like 
the  rest.  She's  too  good  to  be  knocking  about  in  the 
city  earning  a  living." 

"  What's  her  name  ?  " 

"  Octavia  Hill." 

"  That's  a  curious  name,  Peter." 

"  It  suits  her  somehow.  It's  an  old  Roman  name. 
I  wonder  how  she  came  by  it." 

"  Godfathers  and  godmothers  in  her  baptism," 
murmured  Iris.  "  And  so  that's  the  girl  you  are  in 
love  with." 

Peter  looked  at  her  with  startled  eyes. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  don't  know.  She  certainly  stirs  some- 
thing in  me.  I  know  nothing  about  love,  Iris." 

"  Of  course  you  don't.  I  know  that.  But  you 
will." 

"  She's  invited  me  to  go  and  see  her.  She  shares  a 
flat  with  another  girl  in  Acton  somewhere.  She  has 
friends  sometimes  on  Saturday  evenings.  I'm  to  go 
next  Saturday." 

"  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself,  Peter." 

"  You're  a  dear  kid,  Iris.  It's  great  to  have  some- 
body I  can  talk  to  who  understands  and  isn't  silly 
about  things." 

"  You  can  always  talk  to  me  if  you  want  to,  Peter." 

"  I  know — it's  splendid  of  you.  I  get  tired  and 
depressed  if  I  can't  talk  freely  sometimes." 

"  All  men  are  like  that." 

She  spoke  as  though  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
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were  on  her  lips,  but  after  that  she  was  silent,  leaning 
on  his  arm  a  little  as  she  walked. 

"  Tired,  Iris  ?  " 

"  A  little,  but  I've  loved  the  walk.  I  do  hope  you'll 
be  happy,  Peter." 

'  Thank  you.     I  think  I  shall.     Good  night,  Iris." 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Flint.  Anyway,  I  knew  you 
first." 

Peter  went  up  to  his  room  and  very  quickly  fell 
asleep,  but  Iris  lay  awake  a  long  time,  and  every  few 
minutes  she  dealt  her  pillow  a  blow  with  a  tightly 
clenched  little  fist,  and  at  each  punch  she  repeated  the 
name  "  Octavia."  But  presently  she  caught  the  pillow 
in  her  arms  and  settled  her  hot  face  against  its  cool 
surface.  "  Oh,  what's  the  good  ?  What's  the  good  ?  " 
she  sobbed.  "  I  can't  hate  her  properly  if  Peter  loves 
her.  But  she  can't  love  him  as  I  do — I  know  she  can't. 
God  make  her  love  him  less  than  me." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

ACTON,  where  Octavia  lived,  is  very  respectable.  It 
is  conscious  and  regretful  that  it  is  not  Ealing,  but 
profoundly  thankful  to  have  escaped  being  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Its  rows  of  small  houses  are  neat  and  clean, 
its  shops  strive  to  match  West  End  style  with  a 
judicious  moderation  of  prices.  Its  churches  have 
flourishing  tennis  clubs  and  literary  circles  attached 
to  them.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of 
tradesmen  to  offer  their  goods  on  credit,  but  they 
examine  their  books  with  scared  eyes.  Every  morning 
the  shops  are  filled  with  the  same  people  on  the  same 
errand.  There  are  very  many  perambulators  about, 
a  good  many  motor-bicycles  and  small  cars,  and  a 
marked  absence  of  vulgar  opulence. 
Octavia  lived  in  a  maisonette,  which  is  two  houses 
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made  to  look  like  one  house  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
advantage  of  which  is  that  though  you  share  your 
neighbour's  noise,  cooking,  smells  and  drying  ground 
you  have  a  front  door  of  your  own.  The  furniture  you 
have  has  to  be  small — firstly,  because  the  rooms  are 
small,  and  secondly,  because  the  front  door  is  so 
narrow  that  nothing  bulky  could  pass.  Octavia  and 
her  friend  Nell  had  each  a  tiny  bedroom  :  they  shared 
a  sitting-room  which  was  almost  large  by  comparison 
and  a  tiny  kitchen  where  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
more  than  one  person  to  work  at  a  time.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  Octavia  helped  Nell  to  wash  up, 
Nell  washed  in  the  kitchen  and  Octavia  stood  in  the 
passage  to  wipe.  But  the  style  was  excellent.  The 
dining-room  was  Jacobean,  with  shiny  bare  oak  table 
and  chairs  with  corkscrew  legs.  The  wall  was  dis- 
creetly papered  with  natural  grey,  against  which  a 
few  strongly  coloured  modern  water  colours  screamed 
without  being  able  to  escape.  A  clock  in  an  oak  case 
stood  on  the  mantelpiece  above  the  gas  fire,  but  as  the 
case  had  warped  slightly  its  time  was  eccentric,  and  if 
you  had  trains  to  catch  you  consulted  the  alarm  clock 
which  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  kitchen  and  thence  called 
at  least  six  households  from  rest.  In  a  corner  was  a 
bookcase,  the  top  shelves  of  which  were  filled  with  art 
editions  of  books  no  one  in  the  house  wanted  to  read, 
and  the  two  lower  shelves,  discreetly  draped,  held  old 
magazines,  a  pot  of  jam,  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 
Upon  the  top  stood  an  imitation  Chinese  bowl  in 
flaming  scarlet  and  black.  The  windows  were  cloaked 
with  rather  filmy  curtains,  also  of  crimson  and  black, 
and  a  home-made  shade  of  the  same  colours  draped 
the  pendent  light  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  small 
chesterfield  with  cushions  to  match  the  curtains  was 
pushed  against  the  wall  to  make  more  room  for  the 
party. 

When  Peter  Flint  rang  at  the  little  front  door  he 
heard  a  confused  clamour  above  which  filled  him  with 
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misgivings.  He  was  already  late.  The  inconvenient 
humour  of  an  errand  boy  had  sent  him  wandering  in 
the  wilds  of  Acton.  He  was  conscious  now  of  having 
hurried,  conscious  too  that  he  would  have  to  face 
Octavia  among  her  own  friends  and  in  surroundings 
strange  to  him.  He  was  steadying  a  feeling  of  panic 
when  a  light  flicked  up  behind  the  door  and  it  was 
opened. 

"  Oh,  come  in,  please.  I'm  Nell — Octavia's  chum. 
I've  heard  all  about  you,  Mr.  Flint.  Hang  your  coat 
on  this  peg— that's  it.  You're  frightfully  late." 

Peter  told  the  brief  story  of  his  wanderings. 

"  What  a  shame.  Boys  are  the  limit,  aren't  they  ? 
Never  mind,  we  haven't  loosed  the  wolves  among  the 
biscuits  yet.  Mind  the  stairs — I'm  going  to  flick  the 
light  out.  Hope  you  don't  mind  noise  ?  All  Tavie's 
friends  are  noisy — they're  intellectual,  you  see.  I 
suppose  you're  frightfully  in  love  with  her." 

Peter  made  a  sort  of  acquiescent  noise. 

"  Of  course  you  are.  All  the  boys  seem  to  fall  in 
love  with  her — all  the  brainy  ones,  at  least." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  brainy — I'm  quiet." 

Nell  giggled  and  pushed  him  along  the  passage. 
"  Isn't  Tavie  adorable  ?  Of  course  she's  in  a  passion 
at  the  moment  because  you're  late,  but " 

She  opened  the  sitting-room  door  and  the  noise 
rushed  out,  but  fell  dead  upon  the  threshold.  Peter 
walked  in  as  though  walking  upon  staring  eyes  He 
made  his  excuses  to  Octavia,  who  received  them  off- 
handedly and  found  him  a  low  wicker  chair,  taken  from 
one  of  the  bedrooms,  in  a  corner.  She  said,  "  This  is 
Peter  Flint,  everybody,"  and  everybody  had  nodded 
and  begun  talking  again  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Peter  from  his  corner  looked  round  curiously.  Octavia 
was  sitting  on  the  chesterfield,  and  had  on  a  velvet 
dress,  in  which  she  looked  strange  and,  thought  Peter, 
unexpectedly  beautiful.  She  had  exquisite  arms,  and 
between  excitement  and  temper  her  white  skin  was 
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delicately  flushed.  Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  was  talk- 
ing to  a  thin,  tall  boy  whose  fair  hair  was  plastered 
back  from  his  forehead.  He  was  dressed  in  very 
careful  imitation  of  a  stockbroker  at  a  board  meeting 
and  had  a  habit  of  lifting  his  hand  wearily  when 
speaking.  Peter  became  aware  in  a  confused  way  that 
his  name  was  Derek  Richmond  and  that  he  was  a  poet. 
His  voice  was  rather  strident.  On  a  pouffe  by  the  fire 
was  another  young  man,  stout  and  dark,  with  glasses 
heavily  rimmed.  He  was  waving  fat  hands  and  speak- 
ing rapidly  in  a  deep,  oily  baritone  to  Octavia,  who 
managed  somehow  to  listen  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
poet,  and  gave  them  each  a  word  or  two  by  turns.  He 
wore  a  shabby  sports  coat,  grey  flannel  trousers  rather 
frayed  at  the  bottoms,  and  brown  brogues.  Leaning 
against  his  knees  and  sitting  on  the  floor  a  dark  girl 
with  a  high  complexion  contemplated  rather  sulkily 
a  very  shapely  pair  of  legs  which,  although  they  were 
her  own,  seemed  to  interest  her  a  great  deal.  Beside 
Peter  sat  a  fair-haired  girl  in  a  dress  of  very  green  silk 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  somebody  three 
sizes  smaller  than  its  owner.  She  was  describing  to  the 
sulky  girl  in  a  high-pitched  voice  somebody  wrhose 
paintings  were  frightfully  exciting.  Nell  seemed  to 
hover  like  a  very  substantial  ghost  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  table  pushed  back  against  the  wall.  She 
carried  plates  and  glasses  about  and  smiled  brightly 
whenever  she  happened  to  catch  anybody's  eye. 

Peter  found  it  difficult  to  isolate  the  conversations, 
and  the  scraps  he  overheard  rather  bewildered  him. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  very  great  poets 
and  artists  of  whom  he  had  never  heard,  but  perfectly 
familiar  to  Octavia's  guests.  He  was  amused  too  at 
the  confidence  with  which  they  all  pronounced  judg- 
ments about  works  of  art.  He  was  struggling  to  follow 
the  drift  of  the  talk  as  best  he  could  when  the  dark 
girl  looked  up  from  her  stockings  and  interrupted  his 
glance.  She  abandoned  her  position  and,  flinging 
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herself  across  the  floor,  plumped  herself  down  close  to 
Peter,  and,  leaning  against  his  knees,  resting  her  arm 
across  his  leg  and  smiling  up  at  him. 

"  I  was  being  roasted  alive,  and  you  look  as  if  you 
had  comfy  knees  to  lean  against,  Peter.  I'm  Babs." 

"  Isn't  she  positively  frightful  ?  "  said  the  fair  girl. 

"  I'm  not,  am  I,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Derek  is  going  to  recite  his  new  poem,"  said 
Octavia  suddenly. 

There  was  a  moment's  quiet,  and  Derek  stood  up 
and  looked  about  the  room  for  a  suitable  position  from 
which  to  declaim.  He  tried  at  first  near  the  door,  but 
the  sudden  entrance  of  Nell  with  a  jug  of  lemonade 
obliterated  the  poet  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line. 
However,  Nell  apologised,  set  down  her  jug,  and  sat 
beside  Octavia,  holding  her  hand,  and  the  poet  began 
again.  Peter,  missing  metre,  rhyme,  and  grammar, 
was  at  a  loss  to  follow  the  involutions  of  the  poet's 
thought.  He  tried  hard  to  find  a  meaning,  but  before 
the  reciter  had  reached  the  end  he  resigned  himself  to 
listen,  his  face  in  a  suitably  fixed  expression  of  interest. 
He  was  disturbed  too  by  the  restlessness  of  the  girl 
leaning  against  him.  She  thrummed  her  fingers  on  his 
knee,  moved  her  hand  and  her  back  where  it  touched 
him,  seemed  to  be  rippling  with  restrained  energy. 
As  soon  as  Derek  had  stopped  and  waved  his  hand 
languidly  she  broke  out  into  loud  reproach. 

"  It's  bilge,  Derek,  bilge.  You're  a  tame  little  cat. 
It  has  no  guts,  that  stuff  of  yours — it  wants  violence. 
You  haven't  got  away  from  the  slimy  sob-stuff  of  the 
old  idiots.  Why  can't  you  be  fierce  ?  It  might  be  a 
sonnet  on  hearing  my  sister  saying  her  prayers,  that 
thing." 

Derek  lifted  his  hand  and  was  superior.  Babs  had 
missed  the  subtlety  of  his  poem.  She  was  crude  and 
craved  for  sensation  only.  He  had  conveyed — 
imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  to  the  best  of 
his  ability — a  fine  shade  of  unsubstantial  thought. 
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Babs  wriggled  her  shoulders  against  Peter  and 
looked  up,  challenging. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Peter  ?  " 

Aware  that  Octavia  watched  him  with  an  expression 
which  he  was  quite  unable  to  fathom  and  that  the 
poet's  arrogant  eye  was  upon  him,  Peter  felt  that  there 
was  no  escape. 

"  It  was — elusive,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  if  I  heard  it 
a  second  time  I  might  be  able  to  express  an  opinion. 
If  Mr. — the  gentleman  would  repeat  it " 

The  plump  man  exploded.  Twice  was  unbearable. 
His  mind  was  still  reeling  under  the  strain  of  listening 
once.  He  himself  never  allowed  his  visitors  to  look 
twice  at  one  of  his  pictures. 

"  God  help  them/'  whispered  Babs  passionately. 

The  plump  man,  having  seized  the  conversation,  was 
loath  to  let  it  go.  He  shook  and  worried  it  all  by 
himself.  As  it  was  all  about  himself  he  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  paused 
for  a  moment  somebody  would  burst  in  and  talk  him 
down.  The  poet,  who  had  turned  Nell  out  of  her  seat, 
whispered  to  Octavia,  his  rather  prominent  blue  eyes 
very  close  to  hers.  Peter  watched  him  with  growing 
dislike.  The  fair  girl,  who  was  an  artist  also,  gazed  at 
the  fat  man  with  eager  eyes.  She  crouched  to  spring 
into  the  conversation  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  Babs, 
hugging  Peter's  knees,  smiled  up  at  him  and  whispered 
that  he  was  a  darling. 

Nell  saved  the  situation  by  bringing  in  hot  coffee. 
The  artist  forgot  his  conversation  and  rushed  furiously 
at  a  plate  of  potted  meat  sandwiches.  Everybody  got 
up  and  crowded  round  the  table ;  Peter  moved  over 
to  Octavia.  He  seized  upon  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
hungry  poet. 

"I've  hardly  had  a  word  with  you  all  the  evening, 
Miss  Hill." 

Octavia  smiled,  nodded  at  him  and  was  very  satisfied. 
He  was  getting  hungry. 
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"  You'll  have  to  come  again  when  the  crowd  isn't 
here/'  she  whispered.  "  Only,  you  will  find  it  very 
dull  with  only  Nell  and  myself  to  talk  to.  Isn't  Babs 
sweet  ?  " 

"  Very.  But  I  shan't  find  it  dull.  You  know  I 
want " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  thought  for  the  first  time  you 
came  it  would  be  more  interesting  for  you  to  meet 
my  friends.  They're  rather  amusing." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  you  I  came  for — you,  and  you're  not 
here.  You've  left  a  beautiful  image  here  and  shut 
yourself  away  quietly  by  yourself." 

Babs  and  the  fat  man  were  playfully  fighting  for 
sugary  cake.  Their  laughter  and  screams  filled  the 
room  with  uproar.  Octavia  considered  Peter's  remark 
and  was  rather  flattered  by  it.  He  was  not  so  stupid, 
after  all,  and  he  was  a  new  sort  of  man  in  her 
experience. 

"  Come  again  soon  when " 

Nell  arrived  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  for 
Octavia,  and  winced  under  the  glance  with  which  she 
was  greeted  by  that  lady. 

"  You  are  so  thoughtful,  darling,"  sighed  Octavia, 
and  Nell  backed  away  hastily. 

"  Nobody  will  be  here  next  Saturday,"  she 
continued  ;  "if  you  haven't  got  an  engagement " 

"  If  I  had  I'd  break  it." 

"  Come  early  then — to  tea." 

Babs  ran  and  sat  upon  Peter's  knees,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  "  Peter,  darling,  help  me.  That 
horrid  fat  man  has  stolen  my  cake.  Get  it  back  for 
me." 

The  fat  man  grinned  and  engulfed  it.  Peter  got  up 
as  the  only  means  of  shifting  his  embarrassment,  and 
seizing  the  malefactor  by  the  collar,  forced  him  upon 
his  knees.  The  exasperation  which  had  been  growing 
upon  him  all  the  evening  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  feeling  of  the  girl's  warm  body  in  his  arms. 
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He  was  glad  of  a  burlesque  opportunity  to  give  vent  to 
his  feeling. 

"  The  caitiff  has  eaten  the  cake,  lady,  but  he  craves 
pardon." 

The  incident  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Peter  out  of 
the  cold.  After  that  he  was  accepted  by  the  crowd  as 
one  of  themselves.  Octavia  was  glad  he  had  a  nimble 
method  of  escaping  from  situations  which,  handled  by 
a  fool,  might  be  awkward.  She  felt  that  Peter  could 
be  relied  upon  even  if  he  could  not  appreciate  modern 
poetry.  The  fat  man  genially  complimented  him  upon 
his  muscle  and  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  him  all  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  It  was  not  bad  fun.  Foolery  and 
intellectual  conversation  are  very  close  friends,  and 
each  is  better  for  the  other. 

When  the  food  and  drink  was  all  gone  the  party 
settled  down  again  to  chatter,  and  Nell  to  drift  amiably 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  table,  clearing  up  the 
wreck.  Peter  clung  to  his  seat  by  Octavia,  but  was 
quite  unable  to  get  any  talk  with  her.  The  cheerful 
racket  went  on  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  then 
Octavia  began  to  get  bored  and  very  skilfully  contrived 
to  break  up  the  party.  They  took  a  long  time  to  go, 
but  they  went,  and  Peter  on  his  lonely  journey  home 
tried  to  think  out  his  confused  impressions.  There 
was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  Abercromby  Street  and 
Acton  ;  the  difference  was  striking,  obvious,  immense. 

But  Peter  could  not  escape  a  conviction  that  the 
difference  was  nothing — the  people  were  surely  the 
same.  Manner  was  not  character,  after  all.  He 
wondered  whether  if  he  went  to  a  reception  in  Park 
Lane  he  would  find  there  Iris,  Gladys  Hammond,  Bill 
Hannay  and  the  rest.  Of  course  he  would,  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  go  and  look  for  them 
everywhere. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

FOR  some  days  Lacy  had  been  irritable  and  gloomy, 
but  Peter,  who  was  very  preoccupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  took  very  little  notice.  His  friend  was  liable 
to  spend  whole  days  without  speaking,  and  although 
Peter  felt  the  rebellious  fever  which  was  working  so 
passionately  and  so  futilely  in  Lacy's  veins,  he  felt, 
perhaps  with  rather  a  complacent  sense  of  superiority, 
that  it  was  no  use  to  interfere.  But  one  evening,  when 
the  two  young  men  had  been  working  late  to  cope  with 
a  heavy  batch  of  work  and  the  noisy  room  was  dark 
and  quiet  except  for  the  brilliant  patch  of  light  where 
they  worked,  Lacy  flung  down  his  pen  suddenly. 

"I'm  fed  up  with  this,  Flint.  It's  like  a  rabbit 
wobbling  his  nose  up  and  down  frantically  behind  a 
little  wire  door.  I  want  to  live  and  do  something,  to — 
hang  it — to  achieve.  I've  got  power  ;  I  feel  it  because 
it  tears  me  to  pieces.  There's  something  big  in  me 
and  I  can't  find  it.  There's  no  outlet  for  it ;  I'm 
choking  and  dying  by  inches." 

Peter  looked  up  and  noticed  an  unusual  flush  on  his 
friend's  cheeks  and  a  hard  brilliance  in  his  eyes  behind 
the  thick  lenses  of  his  glasses.  The  theatrical  words, 
the  implied  vanity  left  him  quite  cold.  A  man  didn't 
talk  about  himself  like  that,  but 

"  Look  here,  Lacy,  you're  not  well.  You'd  better 
clear  off  home  and  get  to  bed  with  an  aspirin.  I'll 
clear  up  your  work." 

"I'm  not  ill ;  I've  been  thinking  till  my  head  aches. 
There  ought  to  be  a  chance  for  men  like  me,  but  where  ? 
where  ?  I  know  I've  not  been  well  educated  like  you. 
I've  missed  everything.  I  ought  to  have  had,  but 
even  then  there  must  be  an  outlet  somewhere.  I'm 
not  a  fool,  I've  energy — desperate,  painful  energy.  It's 
got  its  teeth  into  me — worrying.  I've  power,  I  know, 
and  everywhere  I'm  up  against  it.  No  opportunity, 
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never  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  I'm  not  weak,  Flint.  It 
isn't  lack  of  guts  that  makes  me  talk  like  this — it's 
strength,  too  much  strength." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  a  feverish  cold." 

Peter  spoke  all  the  more  sharply  because  he  felt  a 
throb  of  understanding — a  sharp  tingling  reminder 
that  the  words  of  Lacy  were  true  for  him  :  truer  for 
him. 

"  That  was  an  infernally  silly  remark,"  snapped  Lacy, 
clicking  his  tongue  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  For  a 
while  both  men  went  on  with  their  work,  but  Lacy 
evidently  was  stricken  with  a  restless  emotion  and 
needed  to  talk.  Presently  he  began  again. 

"  Joan  comes  out  of  hospital  this  week.  She's  all 
right  really,  and  she's  going  to  Bexhill  for  a  fortnight 
to  get  her  strength  back.  I  will  say  the  firm  has  been 
pretty  decent  to  her." 

"  I'm  glad." 

"  I'm  going  to  get  a  week  off  and  go  to  her.  I  can't 
help  what  fools  say,  but  don't  talk  about  it,  Flint.  She 
loves  me  too.  I  found  out  last  time  I  went ;  I  couldn't 
hold  it  in  any  longer.  I  just  blurted  it  out  and  she 
feels  as  I  do — we  love  one  another.  There's  no  chance 
of  marriage — we  can't  afford  it.  It's  no  use  waiting 
till  we're  both  too  old,  so  I'm  going  down  to  her — 
Wednesday.  It's  the  only  brave  thing  to  do — defy 
conventions — like  that.  If  anything  turns  up  later 
and  I  get  a  bit  of  money  I'll  marry  her,  of  course.  I'm 
not  a  cad,  but — what  in  hell's  name  is  the  good  of 
waiting  ?  She's  willing,  and,  well — there  you  are, 
Flint.  We're  going  to  take  our  courage  in  both  hands 
— and  live." 

"  The  brave  thing  would  be  to  marry  and  not  to 
evade  your  responsibilities,  Lacy.  Don't  call  it  brave 
— it's  the  line  of  least  resistance." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  early  Victorian,  Flint." 

"  That's  silly.  The  early  Victorians  were  just  as 
immoral  as  we  are,  but  it  was  bad  manners  then  to  talk 
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about  it,  and  it's  bad  manners  now  not  to  talk  about 
it.  You've  let  your  emotions  get  a  grip  of  you,  Well, 
I  can  sympathise  with  that,  but  you  won't  get  out  of 
the  cage  by  flying  in  the  face  of  convention.  Who 
cares  a  damn  whether  you  live  together  or  not,  and 
what  your  relationship  is  ?  If  it  gets  known  the 
scandal  won't  be  in  the  papers.  You  might  get  the 
sack,  perhaps  not  that.  I  doubt  if  anybody  cares 
enough  to  sack  you  for  it.  I  suppose  your  people 
would  be  upset  if  they  knew — Joan's  people  too.  How 
do  you  expect  to  get  peace  of  mind  if  you  have  to  hide 
secrets  all  the  time  and  contrive  furtive  meetings  and 
turn  what  ought  to  be  a  glorious  adventure  into  a 
sordid  intrigue  ?  It  won't  stop  with  a  week  together 
unless  you  fling  yourselves  over  the  cliff  when  the  week 
is  up.  Look  at  it  squarely.  It  isn't  the  immorality, 
as  you  call  it,  that  worries  me,  but  the  folly." 

"  But  we  can't  marry  on  three  pounds  a  week." 

"  Thousands  do.  It's  hard — damned  hard.  It's 
sordid,  wretched,  destroying  manhood  and  love  with 
scraping  and  pinching  to  live,  but  it's  done  bravely  or 
without  consideration — stupidly.  You  would  have  to 
live  on  the  margins  of  insecurity — with  the  other 
millions  like  us.  Marry  the  kid  and  get  away  into  the 
Colonies  or  South  America — you  know  Spanish — where 
there  is  room  to  live.  That  would  be  a  brave  thing." 

"  But  the  risk,  Flint.  I  don't  mind  for  myself,  but 
there's  Joan.  I  might  not  get  a  job  and  she'd  suffer. 
I  can't  face  that." 

"  Won't  she  suffer  anyhow  ?  How  can  you  keep 
suffering  from  her  ?  You  tell  me  she's  a  good  girl,  as 
the  Sunday  school  teachers  say,  decently  brought  up, 
respectable.  She  loves  you,  but  wrhen  that  week  is 
over  she'll  think — she'll  suffer.  The  better  she  is  the 
more  she'll  suffer." 

"  For  God's  sake  shut  up,  Flint !  It's  all  very  well 
for  you  to  talk.  Won't  she  have  joy  to  remember, 
too  ?  " 
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"  And  joy  that  is  gone  is  the  bitterest  of  recollections." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  parson,  Flint.  It's  no 
good  preaching  sermons  to  me.  Words  won't  make  life 
liveable.  It's  no  good  comparing  me  to  the  millions. 
I'm  different — so  is  Joan.  We  might  be  all  right  in  a 
Socialist  State,  but  as  it  is " 

"  How  could  Socialism  work  in  overcrowded  towns  ? 
It  needs  space.  Go  where  there's  room,  Lacy,  and 
good  luck  to  you." 

"  These  emigration  posters  are  all  lies." 

"  Some  of  them,  perhaps.  Call  them  exaggerations, 
but  you  don't  want  to  sit  under  a  tree  on  a  tropical 
island  where  the  bananas  drop  into  your  mouth. 
You've  got  to  work  anywhere.  You've  more  chance 
among  fewer  people,  that's  obvious.  You  were  asking 
for  a  chance." 

"  I  wish  I  knew." 

"  That's  the  whole  trouble — you  want  to  bet  on  a 
certainty.  That's  the  lid  that  holds  us  all  here  in  this 
pit  of  squirming  maggots.  We're  afraid  to  take  risks. 
We  take  three  pounds  a  week  and  grumble  that  we 
can't  live  on  it.  We  stay  squirming.  Of  course, 
starving  is  starving  in  London  or  the  Australian  back 
blocks,  and  you  can  be  hungry  in  Cheapside  or  in 
Vancouver.  The  only  certain  life  is  to  hang  on  to 
what  you  can  snatch  and  stay  where  you  are.  You've 
told  me  what  you  think  of  that." 

Lacy  shrugged  sulkily. 

'  You've  put  the  whole  situation  very  sensibly  and 
logically.  Life  isn't  logic.  You've  got  brains,  Flint, 
but  no  hot  blood  in  you.  Join  the  Church.  You'd 
make  a  splendid  curate :  jolly  with  the  children, 
polite  to  the  parents,  pretty  in  a  surplice  and  eloquent 
— oh,  damned  eloquent  ! — in  the  pulpit.  I'm  not 
thinking  about  life,  I'm  thinking  about  Joan — she's 
life,  the  whole  world,  the  present  and  the  future. 
There's  only  one  word  in  the  language  that  I  can 
understand — Joan  !  What  do  I  care  for  the  millions 
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who  rot  and  moulder  in  this  city  or  in  the  Colonies  ? 
There's  only  one  person  alive  in  the  world — Joan  ! 
She's  going  to  be  mine — she  must  be." 

He  dropped  his  head  on  his  hands  and  stared  bitterly 
at  his  blotting  pad,  and  then  looked  up. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  be  as  sensible  as  you.  That's 
me  all  over  ;  I'm  mad  now  but  I  can't  stay  mad.  I'm 
hot  and  I  get  cold.  I  make  up  my  mind  and  change  it, 
shilly-shallying  all  the  time — futile.  I'm  a  coward, 
Flint.  You're  right.  I'm  afraid.  If  we  have  a  week 
together  at  Bexhill  it  will  be  spoilt  for  me  by  fear. 
I'm  rotten.  Joan's  brave  enough — she'd  face  any- 
thing ;  but  I — Flint — I'm  not  worth  it — weak.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  spoken.  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  her.  I 

wish It's  all  rot  wishing.  I'm  tied  hand  and 

foot  with  my  own  weakness.  It's  not  all  my  own 
fault.  I  was  born  that  way.  It's  no  good,  Flint — 
forget  it." 

"  Look  here,  Lacy.  I  don't  know  what  you've  saved, 
but  if  I  can — I  mean  I've  got  a  bit  put  away — might 
help  to  pay  your  passage  if  you  desire  to  clear  out — 
very  welcome — anything  up  to  fifty  pounds.  You 
understand,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  old  chap,  but  I  don't  sponge  on  my 
friends." 

"  Just  as  you  like.  It's  there  if  you  want  it — for  Joan." 

'  You're  a  good  sort,  Flint.  I'm  off.  Good  night. 
There's  one  thing  about  staying  late — there's  not  so 
much  time  to  think." 

Peter  went  home  slowly,  his  dreams  rather  shattered 
by  the  realities  he  had  been  facing  for  his  friend.  He 
understood  too  well  the  desperation  which  had  brought 
Lacy  to  the  point  he  had  reached,  the  weariness  of 
indecision  to  which  it  was  a  reaction.  He  wondered  if 
Octavia  would  have  courage — whether  he  himself 
would  have  it  in  like  circumstances.  Perhaps  he  was 
cold-blooded,  perhaps  he  was  merely  waiting  to  reach 
boiling  point,  when  his  emotions  would  escape  control 
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and  fling  him,  as  they  seemed  to  be  flinging  Lacy,  into 
an  unknown  abyss.  He  could  not  understand  Octavia. 
It  was  too  soon  to  expect  it.  She  was  a  woman  well 
controlled,  but — if  he  could  stir  her  she  would  become 
a  wild  creature,  flaming  and  reckless.  In  her  eyes,  in 
her  hand-clasp  there  was  some  hint  of  hidden  depths 
of  passion,  controlled  now  but  waiting  for  a  word  to 
overflow  and  change  the  cold  little  maiden  of  respect- 
able suburbia  into  a  woman  who  would  fling  a  defiance 
to  the  world  for  love's  sake.  If  only  he  could  speak 
that  word — would  he  have  the  courage  ?  A  woman, 
careless  of  everything  but  love,  can  bring  sheer  terror 
to  a  man  too  timid  to  match  her  daring.  It  would 
only  be  by  being  more  daring  that  he  could  hope  to 
gain  the  mastery  and  to  be  a  slave  to  a  woman  like 
that.  No.  She  was  wonderful,  but  no  woman  could 
resist  tyrannising. 

Peter,  with  simple  crudity,  could  not  see  any 
possibility  of  equality  between  man  and  wife.  He 
must  win  the  mastery,  but  with  Octavia — what  an 
ideal  to  work  for.  He  guessed  at  her  strength  of  will, 
her  intense  individuality.  He  would  have  to  be 
greater  than  she  if  he  was  to  hold  her.  She  would 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  man  who  let  her 
rule  him.  Like  Lacy,  he  felt  a  flow  of  power  in  his 
veins  ;  he  was  conscious  of  a  strength  which  sought  an 
outlet.  Conquest,  achievement,  words  to  brighten  a 
boy's  eyes  and  set  dreams  flinging  fine  colours  across 
his  path.  Peter  whispered  them  to  himself  as  he 
crossed  Blackfriars'  Bridge.  To  conquer  the  world,  to 
achieve  Octavia — that  would  be  a  man's  work,  and  he 
would  do  it.  On  Saturday  he  would  see  her,  talk  to 
her  without  the  crowd,  obtain  enlightenment  and  begin 
to  know  her — the  secret  hidden  woman  wrho  lived  in 
her  soul.  The  image  he  had  made  would  come  to  life 
and  the  worship  would  become  alive  too.  It  had  been 
pleasant  to  bow  before  his  ideal  of  her,  but  it  had 
always  been  a  little  cold,  remote.  He  was  assured  that 
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he  would  find  her  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  the 
image  he  had  made.  He  did  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  he  might  be  disillusioned,  disappointed.  He 
laughed  as  he  thought  of  Lacy's  vain  boast,  "  I'm 
different — Joan's  different,"  and  recognised  an  eternal 
truth.  That  was  stark  fact — every  man  is  different 
from  the  millions,  every  man  is  alone,  unique,  and  his 
woman  is  different  too.  Peter  muttered  as  he  climbed 
the  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  "  You  can't  make  rules  for 
men,  only  for  multitudes.  I've  got  to  find  out  the 
rules  for  myself.  It's  up  to  me." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

MOTHER  GOODERSON  brought  Peter  his  shaving  water 
every  morning  and  generally  found  time  to  chat  for  a 
little  while.  She  liked  Peter,  and  as  he  listened  to  her 
so  much  more  politely  than  the  other  boarders,  she 
confided  to  him  her  more  secret  thoughts.  He  was 
rather  embarrassed  sometimes  at  the  intimacy  of  her 
revelations,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  creating  between 
them  a  real  bond  of  friendship  such  as  the  woman  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  She  would  do  a  great  many 
trifling  things  for  him  which  she  would  have  done  for 
nobody  else,  and  as  he  never  asked  for  favours  she  was 
all  the  more  ready  to  bestow  them.  His  smile  had  a 
curious  exciting  effect  upon  her  and  gave  her  a  pleasure 
which  she  was  careful  to  hide.  She  did  not  get  too 
many  smiles.  The  contest  with  her  lodgers  was  too 
constant  for  smiles,  and  each  party  was  profoundly 
suspicious  that  the  other  was  trying  to  gain  some  mean 
advantage.  Mother  Gooderson  was  listened  to  respect- 
fully by  all,  even  by  the  tradespeople  after  she  had 
made  herself  really  unpleasant ;  but  Peter  enjoyed 
her  ;  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  ;  he  talked  as  if  he  liked 
her — as  indeed  he  did  more  often  than  not. 
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"  Would  you  like  to  move  into  the  room  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  Peter,  on  Monday  ?  It's  sunnier  than 
this  and,  barring  cats,  quieter.  It's  a  shade  bigger  too 
and  the  bed's  a  jewel :  one  caster's  off,  it's  true,  but 
the  mattress  is  nearly  new  and  don't  feel  like  as  if  it 
was  stuffed  with  bricks  and  tin  cans.  I  don't  know 
'ow  it  is,  laddie,  but  there  never  was  a  mattress  made, 
so  far  as  I  knows,  as  doesn't  get  full  of  kinks  in  a 
fortnight/' 

"  Is  somebody  leaving  ?  " 

Ma  Gooderson  compressed  her  lips  and  nodded. 

"Saturday." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  now  you  wants  to  know  too  much.  It  ain't 
no  business  of  yours,  but  a  certain  voung  pusson  'as 
be'aved  shameful  in  the  matter  of  cash  in  advance,  and 
I  ain't  moved  not  by  tears  nor  threats,  not  me.  Cash 
up  or  quit,  I  says,  and  quit  it  is,  cash  bein',  as  the  saying 
goes,  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  consequent  of  a  job 
lost  through  temper,  and  another  job  not  being  got  as 
quick  as  a  certain  young  pusson  expected.  Some 
people  won't  listen  to  reason.  'Aven't  I  talked  mvself 
black  in  the  face  imploring  little  fools  to  save  a  bit  for 
a  rainy  day  ;  and  do  they  ?  Not  them  ;  they  puts  it 
all  on  their  backs  and  the  less  it  looks  the  more  it 
costs.  Then  they  turns  and  spits  fire  and  brimstone 
if  I  asks  for  my  rights.  'Strewth,  I  ain't  a  free  food 
and  lodging  merchant,  am  I  ?  I  got  a  living  to  make, 
ain't  I  ?  Seven  and  six  short  won't  go  down  with  me. 
Five  bob  I  might  'ave  stood — for  a  week  mind,  no 
more — but  seven  and  six  is  a  bit  thick,  and  with  no 
job  the  week  after  would  be  sheer  loss.  I  'ave  bowels, 
laddie,  according  to  my  sex,  but  she's  been  asking  for 
trouble  all  ways — what  she  wants  is  a  dose  of  slipper 
applied  'earty." 

"  It's  hard  to  live  Ma — come,  it's  dashed  hard,  you 
know  it  is  ?  Especiallv  for  girls." 

"  It's  so  dashed  'ard,  laddie,  that  I've  got  to  look 
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after  every  penny.  Besides,  there's  girls  and  girls. 
I  got  to  live  as  well  as  'er,  the  stuck  up  parroting 
young  obstreperous.  She'll  be  a  bit  'umbler  soon,  I 
reckon." 

"  Poor  kid  !  " 

"  Oo  are  you  poor  kidding  ?  What  about  me  ?  I 
ain't  a  poor  kid,  am  I,  just  because  I  got  skirts  to  my 
ankles — and  groggy  at  that  drat  'em — instead  of  to  my 
knees,  and  don't  put  powder  on  my  nose  frequent. 
Poor  kid,  indeed  !  You  ain't  got  no  call  to  back  'er 
up.  She's  been  snifferty  enough  with  you." 

"  She's  young  and  foolish.  You  were  young  once, 
Ma,  and  foolish,  I  expect.  You  went  off  the  deep  end 
sometimes,  didn't  you  ?  and  lost  a  job.  Give  her  a 
chance." 

"  I  was  young  and  foolish,  was  I  ?  I  'ad  my  bit  of 
fun  and  I  paid  for  it ;  let  'er  do  likewise,  I  says.  I'm 
not  young  now,  and  I  don't  see  no  call  for  me  to  pay 
for  other  people's  monkey  tricks.  Give  it  up,  laddie  ; 
it's  the  fortune  of  war — arguin'  ain't  your  strong 
point." 

"  Well,  look  here,  Ma,  suppose  I  pay  that  seven  and 
six  ?  " 

"  Suppose  your  grandmother  !  " 

"  No,  but  listen,  you  tell  Gladys  Hammond  that 
you'll  let  her  stay  this  week  but  she's  got  to  pay  up  the 
balance  when  she  gets  work.  If  she  does  you  can  give 
me  back  my  seven  and  six,  and  if  she  doesn't  she'll 
have  to  go,  I  suppose,  but  you  won't  lose  by  it.  No- 
body need  know  about  it.  I've  got  a  good  job — seven 
and  six  won't  hurt  me." 

"  She  ain't  nothing  to  you,  is  she  ?  No,  I  reckon 
you're  straight,  Peter.  But  I  couldn't,  not  after  what 
she  called  me." 

"  Tell  her  that  if  she'll  apologise  you'll  let  her  stay. 
Come  on,  Ma,  be  a  sport." 

"  Well,  she's  bedewing  my  piller-slips  with  'er 
tears  at  this  very  moment  and  maybe  I'll  save  them 
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from  mildew  if  I  let  'er  stay.  But  never  again, 
laddie." 

"  All  right,  Ma,  you  toddle  along  like  a  nice  forgiving 
old  angel,  and  don't  you  say  a  word  about  me." 

"  You  get  up,  and  when  you  shave  don't  look  in  the 
glass  or  you'll  cut  your  face — you  and  your  old  angel !  " 

That  morning  the  world  was  very  full  of  sunshine  for 
Peter.  It  was  Saturday  and  he  was  going  down  to 
Acton  to  tea,  to  talk  to  Octavia.  He  hoped  Nell 
wouldn't  hang  around  all  the  time.  He  did  not  know 
how  carefully  his  visit  had  been  stage-managed,  nor 
the  explicit  marching  orders  Nell  had  received  from 
Octavia.  Even  the  problem  of  giving  him  dinner  had 
been  triumphantly  solved  by  that  young  lady,  whose 
new  hat  precluded  hospitality.  Nell  had  quavered  a 
wish  to  contribute  to  a  worthy  spread. 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,  NeU  !  You  go  out  directly  after 
tea,  as  I  told  you,  and  don't  come  back  till  eight.  Long 
before  that  time  I'll  have  managed  to  get  him  to  take 
me  out  and  give  me  dinner,  and  you  can  finish  the 
cheese.  It's  time  it  was  eaten  up." 

"  But  suppose  he  doesn't,  darling  ?  " 

"  Then  you  can  suppose  I'm  a  darned  fool,  sweet- 
heart." Whereat  Octavia  went  to  get  ready  for  the 
office  and  left  Nell  to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things. 
Indeed,  Octavia  had  arranged  far  more  than  the  details 
of  food  and  solitude  :  she  had  very  firmly  fixed  in  her 
mind  the  exact  position  which  would  be  reached  by  the 
time  Peter  said  good-bye.  She  had  planned  precisely 
how  far  he  should  be  allowed  to  go,  where  he  should 
be  encouraged  and  where  checked,  and  in  her  busy 
mind  were  lurking  little  sentences  to  be  dropped 
carefully  at  stated  intervals  into  the  conversation. 

Octavia's  idea  of  love-making  was  that  it  must  be  con- 
trolled by  her.  She  had  a  fair  amount  of  experience, 
and  she  never  failed  to  learn.  She  was  quite  sure  she 
could  manage  men  after  having  first  learned  their  charac- 
ters. She  did  not  experiment  with  the  violent  cave-man 
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type.  That  was  vulgar,  and  she  never  let  men  of  that 
sort  get  to  the  emotional  stage  with  her.  She  was 
particular  and  never  loosed  her  command  of  the 
situations  she  designed,  executed  and  enjoyed.  She 
had  been  successful,  and  it  had  given  her  such  a  respect 
for  her  own  superiority  that  she  began  almost  to  be 
afraid  of  it.  It  made  her  despise  men,  of  course.  They 
were  merely  weak  creatures  and  could  be  turned  with  a 
frown  or  a  smile,  or  a  word  well  chosen.  She  enjoyed 
playing  with  them,  making  them  her  sport,  but  she  got 
tired  of  it.  It  was  like  a  game  of  patience  which  always 
came  out.  She  cheated,  of  course :  she  took  unfair 
advantage,  but  not  always  without  an  exciting  battle 
of  wits,  very  stimulating  and  pleasant  to  remember. 
She  expected  Peter  to  reach  the  same  position  in  the 
end  as  the  others.  It  might  take  longer — he  had 
character — but  it  would  mean  that  she  would  have  to 
play  more  carefully,  give  her  mind  more  completely 
to  the  job  of  subduing  him.  So  much  the  better.  She 
felt  more  like  Cleopatra  than  ever  and  began  to  call 
Nell  Charmian. 

Peter  came  along,  and  quietly,  without  the  least 
self -consciousness,  took  charge  of  the  proceedings.  He 
did  not  seem  to  notice  Octavia's  smiles  or  her  frowns. 
Her  carefully  prepared  sentences  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. He  was  intent  upon  getting  Octavia's  mind  to 
reveal  itself,  quite  prepared  to  worship  it,  but  deter- 
mined in  his  gentle,  persistent  way  to  see  and  under- 
stand it.  Octavia  found  herself  answering  questions 
obediently,  and  trying  honestly  to  say  what  she  thought. 
When  she  realised  what  was  happening  she  was  at 
first  uncomfortable,  then  furious,  and,  finding  that  of 
no  avail,  she  was  obedient,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
upper  hand  when  the  questioning  was  over  and  the 
love-making  began.  Here  again  Peter  disturbed  her 
calculations,  for  he  mixed  up  the  questioning  and  the 
love-making  so  completely  and  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  she  hardly  had  a  chance  to  protest.  He 
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made  no  tentative  advances.  He  was  not  timid,  he 
was  not  rough,  but  if  he  wanted  to  take  her  hand  he 
took  it  as  simply  as  he  would  have  taken  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  first  time  he  took  it  she  tried  to  assert  herself  and 
snatched  it  away. 

'  You  mustn't  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

Peter  quite  gravely  replied  "  Nonsense,  my  dear," 
took  her  hand  again  and  held  it  firmly  while  she 
debated  whether  it  would  be  undignified  to  struggle. 
Then  finding  that  it  became  limp  in  his  grasp  he  patted 
it  gently  and  went  on  talking.  He  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  loved  one  another.  If  not,  why 
had  he  been  invited  ?  When,  after  tea,  Nell  went  out 
and  they  were  left  together  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  drew  her  head  down  upon  his  shoulder  with  the 
same  gentle  mastery.  He  told  her  how  beautiful  she 
was,  how  wonderful,  told  her  with  an  eloquence  which 
surprised  her — surprised  him  too.  It  came  upon  him 
quite  suddenly  how  different  this  was  to  his  crude 
first  tentative  efforts  in  love-making.  For  a  brief 
moment,  had  Octavia  guessed  his  thought,  she  might 
have  made  a  desperate  effort  and  subdued  him  while 
he  was  shaken.  But  very  quickly  he  reassured  him- 
self with  the  knowledge  that  Octavia  was  different 
from  all  other  girls.  This  was  real  love,  an  inspiration. 
Of  course  it  was  easy  and  natural. 

Octavia,  after  the  first  resentment,  rather  enjoyed 
herself — at  least,  it  was  new.  Peter  was  in  earnest, 
desperately  in  earnest,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  head. 
His  talk  was  full  of  admiration  and  of  worship  and 
he  could  turn  a  phrase  neatly.  She  was  flattered. 
Almost  in  a  panic,  she  felt  herself  on  the  point  of  being 
conquered.  It  made  her  heart  beat  faster,  and  there 
was  a  pleasant  tingle  of  excitement,  of  novelty.  She 
moved  almost  desperately  in  his  arms. 

Peter  in  the  dim  light  looked  down  at  her  upturned, 
flushed  face.  He  could  see  the  shining  of  her  eyes. 
He  kissed  her  with  the  same  grave,  subdued  passion. 
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"  Octavia,  it  is  wonderful  to  know  you  love  me." 
"  I  haven't  said  so.     I  did  not  say  so." 
"  You've  said  nothing  else  with  your  eyes  ever  since 
I  came  in.     Don't  let  us  fence  like  silly  lovers.     We 
know  we  love.     Accept  it  gratefully ;    give  yourself 
up  to  it.     It's  wonderful.     You  don't  need  to  struggle 
against  it.     I   didn't  expect  ever  to  find  a  girl  so 
beautiful,  so  competent.     I  did  not  dream  there  could 
be  such  happiness.     Did  you,  Octavia  ?  " 

And  she,  for  the  moment  swept  out  of  herself, 
answered  him,  strained  up  to  kiss  him,  her  arms  flung 
about  his  shoulders.  For  that  moment  she  loved  him 
completely,  beyond  reason,  subjugated  entirely  by 
the  direct  simplicity  of  his  passion.  She  found  her- 
self whispering  his  name  over  and  over,  clinging  to 
him,  and  then,  frightened  of  her  emotion,  she  relaxed 
and  sank  back  against  the  cushions  of  the  chesterfield, 
looking  at  him  with  apprehensive  eyes.  Peter  sighed 
with  content  and  got  up,  stretching  his  arms  over  his 
head. 

"  Octavia,  let's  go  out  for  a  walk.  Nell  may  come 
back  any  moment,  and  though  she's  a  dear  I  couldn't 
stand  her  now — not  just  now.  Pop  on  that  little 
green  hat  of  yours  and  let's  go  somewhere — anywhere. 
I'll  take  you  to  dinner.  We'll  go  up  to  town,  if  you 
like,  or  find  some  quiet  place  near  here.  You  shall 
choose.  I  want  to  walk  about,  to  breathe  deeply,  to 
take  you  among  people  because  we  shall  be  more  alone 
among  strangers  than  here.  Come  on,  Octavia." 

She  went  obediently,  and  hurried  so  as  not  to  keep 
him  waiting.  She  came  back  in  her  hat  and  coat, 
radiant,  and  before  they  went  out  of  the  little  front 
door  she  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  They  walked 
for  a  long  time  quite  contentedly  without  in  the  least 
knowing  where  they  were  going.  When  Octavia  at 
last  began  to  get  tired  and  a  little  hungry  they  found  a 
quiet  little  restaurant  where  they  had  a  good  dinner, 
though  neither  of  them  gave  it  the  attention  it  deserved. 
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Octavia  became  gradually  silent.  She  was  not  quite 
so  sure  now.  Her  will  began  to  wake  up  and  mock 
her.  When  they  walked  back  to  the  maisonette  Peter 
refused  to  come  in,  although  it  was  admittedly  not  very 
late — it  was  the  first  mistake  he  made.  He  could  not 
face  Nell,  he  could  not  face  anybody.  He  wanted  to 
be  alone,  to  hug  his  happiness.  When  they  kissed 
good-bye,  clinging  together,  Octavia  again  felt  the 
waves  of  subjection  closing  over  her  and  welcomed 
them.  But  when  Peter  had  gone  off  at  a  great  rate, 
swinging  his  arms,  she  stood  for  a  while,  the  key  in  the 
front  door,  unable  to  understand  herself,  or  to  under- 
stand Peter.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  one  salient 
fact  leaped  at  her  throat :  she  had  been  defeated — 
defeated !  She  opened  the  door  and  slammed  it 
behind  her.  She  ran  upstairs,  and,  refusing  to  speak 
to  Nell  who  hovered  eagerly  to  hear  the  tale  of 
triumph,  went  into  her  bedroom  and  locked  herself 
in.  She  flung  the  little  green  hat  into  a  corner  and 
herself  upon  the  bed. 

"  I  hate  him — I  hate  him,"  she  wailed,  battling  with 
the  perplexing  meshes  of  strange  emotion.  She  lay 
dry-eyed,  too  angry  to  cry,  torturing  herself  with  the 
completeness  of  her  defeat.  She  had  been  mastered 
from  the  beginning.  She  had  never  once  asserted  her- 
self, she  was  beaten.  The  self-assured  Octavia  was 
dead.  This  girl,  shaken  with  crude  emotions,  shamed, 
overcome,  was  strange  and  hateful  to  her.  She  had 
never  hated  herself  before.  It  was  a  new  and  bitter 
sensation.  Cleopatra  !  The  scorn  she  heaped  upon 
herself  was  of  Peter's  making.  He  should  pay  for  it. 
Gradually  a  smile  crept  upon  her  trembling  lips.  He 
should  pay — how  ?  She  lay  awake  through  long  hours 
devising  Peter's  downfall,  and  doubtful,  horribly 
doubtful,  of  her  power  to  bring  it  about.  She  hated 
him — she  loved  him.  She  was  desperately  tired. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ABERCROMBY  STREET  is  curiously  quiet  and  deserted 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Sleep  holds  many,  its  tenants 
and  their  children  are  for  the  most  part  forbidden  to 
use  its  gutters  and  pavements  as  their  playground  as 
on  a  week-day.  A  chill  of  respectability  falls  upon  the 
place,  and  the  few  people  who  tread  the  street  before 
the  "  Horse  and  Groom  "  opens  are  those  attired  in 
full  dignity  who  are  going  to  church  or  chapel.  There 
are  silk  dresses  and  bonnets  with  roses  in  which  see 
the  light  of  day  on  fine  Sundays,  there  are  still  frock 
coats  and  top  hats  which,  on  a  week-day  would  provoke 
instant  derision,  but  which  appear  on  Sundays  as  envied 
possessions. 

Mr.  Henry  Bargery  of  the  junk  shop,  for  instance, 
appears  on  week-days  in  trousers  and  waistcoat  so 
dingy  as  to  seem  to  be  made  of  sacking.  All  day  he 
wears  big  carpet  slippers  garnished  with  fabulous  but 
faded  green  chrysanthemums,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  are 
almost  as  grimy  as  the  arms  which  emerge  hairily 
from  them.  On  Sunday  he  comes  out  at  ten-forty  a.m. 
precisely  from  the  varnished  front  door  at  the  side  of 
the  shop,  his  white  whiskers  brushed,  his  big  bald 
head  crowned  with  a  shiny  topper,  his  tail  coat  spruce, 
and  upon  his  feet  patent  leather  boots,  white  spats. 
His  wife  is  given  to  black  silk  dresses  and  shoes  with 
large  buckles,  his  daughter  to  very  shiny  artificial  silk 
stockings  and  the  very  latest  thing  in  smart  frocks. 
They  go  down  the  road  in  a  stately  procession,  highly 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  gaining  almost  as  much 
satisfaction  from  their  clothes  as  they  will  get  later  on 
from  the  service  at  St.  Jude's,  where  Mr.  Bargery  is  a 
sidesman  and  helps  to  take  up  the  collection.  The 
very  creak  of  his  boots  fills  him  with  pride,  but  his 
daughter  frowns  because  she  has  advanced  still  further 
in  the  social  scale  and  is  aware  that  the  boots  of  the 
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best  people  do  not  creak.  Mr.  Bargery's  happiness  is 
clouded,  however,  by  a  second  procession  which  goes 
down  the  other  side  of  the  street  in  the  opposite 
direction,  at  the  same  time.  George  William  Spendlow, 
the  plumber,  is  a  widower,  but  he  has  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  himself  has  a  top  hat,  white  spats,  a 
frock  coat  and  a  white  slip  under  his  waistcoat.  His 
elder  son  has  a  top  hat  and  a  tail  coat,  and  the  younger 
an  Eton  suit  and  a  mortar-board  with  a  black  silk 
tassel.  Miss  Spendlow  wears  Russian  boots  and  a 
coat  with  a  fur  collar,  fur  round  the  sleeves  and  fur 
round  the  bottom.  She  does  not  take  any  heed  of 
the  sunshine.  Sunday  after  Sunday  she  appears  as 
though  equipped  for  Arctic  snows  and  passes  the 
Bargery  procession  with  an  air  of  taking  no  notice  of 
them  whatever.  Master  Spendlow  lags  behind  and  in 
passing  puts  out  his  tongue  at  Vera  Bargery.  Between 
the  two  families  lie  weltering  gulfs  of  scorn.  Mr. 
Spendlow  goes  to  chapel  and  is  a  deacon.  He  despises 
all  church-goers,  but  in  particular  Mr.  Bargery. 
Sometimes  they  meet  of  an  evening  at  the  "  Horse 
and  Groom "  saloon  bar,  and  argue — at  least  Mr. 
Spendlow  argues  and  Mr.  Bargery  produces  a  pro- 
foundly irritating  succession  of  sniffs  and  grunts,  being 
himself  a  silent  man  and  contemptuous  of  loosely  hung 
jaws. 

Between  these  two  leaders  the  street  drops  in 
respectability  through  various  grades  to  the  green- 
grocer, who  is  a  Communist  and  appears  on  Sunday 
in  the  same  clothes,  less  the  apron,  as  he  wears  in  his 
shop,  and  does  not  go  to  church.  He  starts  aggressively 
every  Sunday  evening  to  air  his  views  in  Hyde  Park. 
He  carries,  rolled  up,  a  big  placard  bearing  in  vitriolic 
capital  letters  a  slogan  of  his  faith.  But  he,  together 
with  the  Bargerys,  the  Spendlows,  and  every  other 
tenant  in  the  street  paid  up  handsomely  when  little 
Minna  Strindberg  died  and  her  parents  were  too  poor 
to  give  her  a  proper  funeral.  Rivalry  was  for  once 
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forgotten,  and  Minna  went  to  her  grave  with  nodding 
plumes  and  mutes  as  befitted  a  child  of  Abercromby 
Street.  Alf  Higgs  broke  his  arm  and  was  out  of  work 
for  a  month,  and  his  children  were  kept  by  the  street. 
They  were  human  people,  no  more  foolish,  no 
more  heroic  than  dwellers  in  Belgravia  or  Canning 
Town. 

Peter  knew  them  all  now  by  sight,  and  sometimes 
watched  them  from  his  bedroom  window.  Miss 
Bargery  smiled  when  he  lifted  his  hat  as  he  passed. 
Miss  Spendlow  bowed  and  said  "  Good  evening."  He 
nodded  to  their  fathers  and  stopped  sometimes  for  a 
brief  chat.  Old  Bargery  had  invited  him  into  the 
"  Horse  and  Groom  "  to  "  have  one,"  and  gave  him  a 
tip  for  the  Grand  National  which  he  swore  was  straight 
from  a  cousin  of  a  friend  of  the  jockey  who  was  going 
to  ride  the  horse.  Peter  watched  them  as  he  watched 
everybody,  he  noticed  what  they  did  with  their  hands, 
their  feet,  their  eyes.  He  was  surprised  at  his  curiosity, 
his  intense  interest  in  the  little  mannerisms  of  every- 
body he  met.  He  was  amazed  to  find  how  voices 
awakened  his  emotions,  definitely  hurt  him  or  as 
definitely  gave  him  pleasure.  It  was  quite  apart  from 
the  speaker's  looks,  dress  or  station  in  life.  There 
was  a  woman  he  saw  one  night  drinking  gin  in  the  bar 
of  the  "  Horse  and  Groom,"  for  instance — a  dreadful 
raddled  creature,  faded,  worn,  unkempt,  whose  voice 
whirled  him  round  to  look  at  her,  who  forced  him  by 
mere  musical  speech  to  talk  to  her  so  that  he  might 
hear  her  replies.  There  was  a  boy  too,  one  of  Mrs. 
Gooderson's  lodgers,  who  could  have  charged  Peter 
into  friendship  if,  when  he  spoke,  he  could  have  uttered 
anything  worth  hearing.  Peter  could  not  stand  talk 
that  consisted  entirely  of  football  and  smutty  stories, 
even  if  the  voice  that  spoke  gave  him  pleasure.  There 
was  Bill  Hannay  too,  for  whom  Peter  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  real  friendship,  but  his  voice  hurt  all  the  time. 
It  had  a  strident  quality  which  tore  at  Peter's  ears 
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and  was  a  barrier  between  them.     It  was  quite  useless 
to  struggle  against  it. 

In  this  way  Peter  was  impressionable  ;  otherwise  he 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  Octavia.  Peter  wondered 
sometimes  at  his  lack  of  response  to  beauty  other  than 
beauty  of  voice.  Faces  did  not  move  him,  a  lovely 
shape  did  not  catch  his  eye.  He  had  no  sudden 
impulses  so  usual  among  young  men  to  follow  a 
chance-seen  figure  in  the  street,  to  walk  fast  so  as  to 
catch  up  a  girl  walking  in  front  of  him  and  see  if  her 
face  matched  her  figure.  It  was  principally  Octavia's 
voice  which  had  made  him  love  her — that  and  a  look 
of  capacity.  For  Peter  responded  to  personality  also. 
Every  one  of  his  friends  stood  slightly  apart  from  type. 
Even  when  he  did  not  like  a  man  or  a  woman  he  could 
not  help  a  reluctant  response  to  character.  He  felt 
it  with  old  Christopher  and  with  his  chief  Bleazely. 
There  was  something  about  them  both  which  drew 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  It  was  sheer  impulse  and  not 
the  result  of  a  trained  intelligence. 

Peter  was  a  scholar  ;  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  books, 
but  life  he  did  not  understand  and  knew  that  it  was 
hidden  from  him.  This  gave  him  a  strange  simplicity 
in  his  dealings  with  folk,  and  he  still  retained  something 
of  the  innocence  and  wonder  of  a  child,  although  his 
life  in  London  and  his  interest  in  it  all  had  opened 
his  eyes  a  little,  and  driven  the  dreams  out  of  them. 

The  Sunday  morning  after  his  visit  to  Octavia  he 
tried  to  analyse  himself.  He  was  surprised  at  his  own 
confidence  with  her,  but,  thrown  back  upon  guessing, 
he  could  explain  it  only  by  telling  himself  that  he  was 
in  love,  and  that  being  so,  he  was  moved  not  by  reason 
but  by  primitive  instincts  which  were  too  deep  for 
self-consciousness.  He  realised  dimlv  that  to  be  aware 
of  oneself  was  the  deadly  fruit  of  civilisation,  the  real 
curse  of  Eden  and  the  exclusion  from  peace.  Self- 
consciousness  is  the  seed  of  death  and  of  impotence. 
It  is  the  safeguard  of  the  Creator  ensuring  that  the 
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children  of  men  shall  always  rank  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.  Peter  gave  it  up.  Love  was  disconcerting. 
Where  he  had  expected  to  find  himself  lifted  upon  a 
higher  plane  and  gifted  mysteriously  with  a  clearer 
vision,  he  discovered  himself  wrapped  more  densely 
with  clouds  and  plagued  distract ingly  by  doubt.  He 
could  not  see  with  clear  eyes  any  longer.  Life  had 
seemed  very  simple,  but  now  it  had  grown  confused, 
and  the  vivid  colours  of  a  new  happiness  blurred  even 
his  dreams.  He  saw  everything  as  a  reflection  of 
Octavia.  Every  sight,  every  sound  pleased  or  angered 
him  as  it  reminded  him  of  her  or  hindered  him  from 
thinking  of  her.  In  her  presence  he  knew  what  to  do, 
what  to  say,  because  he  could  see  and  think  of  nothing 
else,  but  since  he  had  left  her  he  was  struggling  rather 
painfully  and  unreasonably  to  adjust  his  experience 
of  life  to  this  fresh  and  overwhelming  experience. 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  Iris  into  Greenwich  Park, 
and  there,  under  a  tree  on  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
Observatory,  they  sat  looking,  over  grey  colonnades  of 
the  hospital,  to  the  river,  and  beyond  to  the  smoky 
flats  stabbed  with  the  dingy  fingers  of  factory  chimneys. 
Peter  told  her  everything,  and  she  listened,  never 
checking  him,  but  by  questions  encouraging  him  to 
talk.  She  had  reached  a  stoical  calm  about  Peter. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  she  could  never  have  him, 
that  he  could  never  give  her  the  happiness  she  desired. 
But  she  could  still  make  him  happy — that  was  left  to 
her  and  she  accepted  it  courageously.  She  was  not 
going  to  be  miserable — that  was  silly.  She  put  aside 
the  pain  with  which  his  story  filled  her.  She  sat,  her 
hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  looking  at  the  misty 
river,  while  Peter  lay  on  his  back  in  the  grass  and 
talked  of  Octavia.  Iris  did  not  understand  all  he  said  ; 
she  had  little  skill  in  the  process  of  analysis,  but  the 
chaos  of  his  mind  she  could  appreciate,  as  she  could 
also  the  disorder  of  his  happiness.  It  was  an  untidy 
state  of  mind  she  could  not  describe,  but  she  could  feel 
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it  and  went  to  the  heart  of  things  with  characteristic 
vigour. 

"  How  can  you  expect  to  understand  it,  Peter  ?  It's 
new — it's  big.  It  must  be  wonderful  to  love  like  that." 

"  It  is,  Iris." 

"  And  still  more  wonderful  to  be  loved." 

"  I  don't  see  any  difference." 

Iris  was  silent  for  a  little  while.  She  seemed  to  be 
watching  intently  the  efforts  of  two  small  boys  to  roll 
down  the  hill  at  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

"  They  are  different,"  she  said  at  last  with  a  small 
emphatic  nod.  "  Loving  is  giving,  being  loved  is 
receiving.  It  may  be  more  blessed  to  give  but  it's 
more  exciting  to  receive.  And  to  feel  that  there  is 
somebody  who  has  picked  you  out — you  above  every- 
body else  because  you  seem  to  be  the  best  and  the 
finest — that's  worth  having,  Peter." 

Peter  grunted  and  gazed  up  into  the  branches  of 
the  tree  above  him.  The  distinction  was  elusive  to 
him.  Actually  he  was  far  too  much  concerned  with 
his  own  thoughts  to  take  any  notice  of  other  people. 

It  was  a  woman's  distinction,  a He  turned 

sharply  on  his  elbow  and  looked  at  Iris.  She  knew — 
or  she  talked  as  if  she  knew.  How  did  she  know  ? 
Her  face  was  calm,  rather  pale,  and  in  the  corners  of 
her  lips  was  a  droop  of  weariness.  Her  eyes,  like  the 
distance  they  watched,  were  misty  and  expressionless. 
There  was  something  in  her  motionless  figure  which 
checked  Peter's  inquiry.  He  did  not  ask  her  how  she 
knew  because  as  he  looked  at  her  it  seemed  so  inevitable 
that  she  must  know.  He  spoke  instead  a  thought 
which  was  wrung  from  him  against  his  will. 

"  Iris,  you  are  more  beautiful  than  Octavia." 

She  looked  at  him,  a  sudden  brightness  on  her  face 
and  a  doubt. 

"Oh,  I  mean  it.  You  are  beautiful.  I  hadn't 
realised  it  before.  Octavia  is  darker,  more  vivid  than 
you.  Her  face  quicker  than  yours  to  respond  to  her 
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feeling.  She  is  like  a  flame.  She  hasn't  such  regular 
features  as  you,  Iris,  nor  that  quiet  which  is  in  your 
eyes  and  in  every  line  of  you.  She  is  made  for  swift- 
ness of  thought  and  movement,  for  imagination,  for 
dreams.  In  a  sense  there  is  strain  all  over  her.  You 
are  slower,  surer  and  more  complete.  I  can't  explain 
it  exactly.  Octavia  was  made  to  spur  men  to  higher 
thoughts,  to  urge  them  to  great  deeds,  and  you " 

11  What  is  left  for  me,  Peter  ?  " 
^  "  To  comfort  men,  Iris,  to  give  them  peace/' 
£  Away  down  in  Greenwich  church  bells  began  to 
peal,  sending  out  rollicking  bob-majors  into  the  quiet 
sunshine,  as  if  to  assert  that  they  at  least  were  not 
oppressed  with  the  solemnity  of  religion.  They  taught 
with  dancing  rhythm  what  those  who  teach  in  the 
pulpits  under  their  shadow  seem  to  find  so  impossible 
to  utter.  The  bells  shook  the  air  with  happiness,  and 
then  they  stopped  and  a  single  bell  succeeded — harsh, 
pompous,  monotonous — calling  the  people  to  worship 
and  taking  the  smiles  from  their  lips. 

Peter  sat  up  and  frowned. 

"  I  love  the  bells  when  they  tumble  over  themselves 
and  seem  to  be  shouting,  '  Kick  your  heels  and  sing 
for  joy,'  and  then  they  spoil  it  all  with  that  terrible 
single  note  repeated  and  repeated  till  you  want  to 
scream.  If  they  could  get  bob-majors  into  the  sermons 
the  churches  would  not  be  empty.  Joy,  happiness — it 
seems  to  me,  Iris,  that  those  bob-majors  are  the  true 
voice  of  the  living  God." 

But  Iris  was  shocked.     She  looked  troubled. 

"  You  mustn't  talk  like  that,  Peter— it's  not  right." 


CHAPTER  XXX 

NOT  only  had  the  world  changed  for  Peter,  but  it  was 
changing  constantly.    The  emotional  side  of  him  gave 
'5 
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him  no  peace,  and  his  intelligence  toiled  painfully  after 
the  swift  pace  of  his  love.  Octavia  was  never  the 
same  two  days  together — never  complete,  satisfying. 
She,  too,  had  moments  of  exaltation  when  she  rose  to 
his  imperious  demands  and  love  became  perfect  for  a 
moment,  and  then  inevitably  the  music  was  broken 
and  a  word,  or  the  absence  of  a  word,  brought  discord. 
Octavia  did  not  know  her  own  mind.  She  fought 
against  the  mastery  of  Peter,  battled  as  with  an 
obsession,  was  perplexingly  angry  and  capricious, 
simply  because  she  felt  her  free-will  was  going.  She 
wanted  to  keep  control  of  herself  and  of  him,  and  she 
felt  that  Peter  was  usurping  her  privileges.  He  did 
not  boss  her,  nor  could  she  complain  that  he  made 
any  attempt  to  domineer,  but  his  bigger  personality 
absorbed  hers,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  gave  in  to 
him  she  would  slowly  lose  herself  and  become  nothing 
more  than  a  pale  reflection  of  him.  That  would  be  a 
very  undignified  position  for  a  Cleopatra — humiliating 
and  unbearable. 

She  clung  desperately  to  the  Cleopatra  view  of 
herself.  She  had  long  forgotten  how  or  why  she  had 
come  to  regard  herself  as  a  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian 
queen  ;  it  had  probably  originated  in  a  chance  remark 
of  one  of  her  literary  young  men  who  had  wanted  to 
flatter  her.  She  had  seized  upon  the  idea  avidly,  she 
had  read  all  the  books  she  could  find  in  the  libraries 
about  Cleopatra  and  she  had  played  with  the  entrancing 
thought  that  she  might  be  a  reincarnation  of  that 
subtle  experimentalist  of  desire.  She  wore  imitation 
Egyptian  jewellery  and  had  concentrated  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind  in  that  one  direction.  It  coloured 
her  life  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  in  a  sense  it  was 
her  life — the  dream  of  charm,  queendom,  power, 
passion  overwhelmed  the  daily  task  and  the  common- 
place reality.  Her  work  was  the  dream  and  her 
suburban  education  an  effective  barrier  to  prevent  her 
putting  her  dream  into  too  definite  practice.  She  had 
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her  little  court  of  worshippers,  she  had  men  on  their 
knees  to  her.  She  had  women  devoted  and  furious. 
She  played  with  them  all — respectably — a  Cleopatra 
with  a  Nonconformist  conscience.  She  had  worked 
hard  to  fit  herself  for  her  part.  She  had  educated 
herself,  denied  herself,  wearied  herself  out  to  attain 
and  develop  those  qualities  and  gifts  she  thought 
necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  her  queenly 
functions.  She  had  in  sober  fact  given  up  her  life  to  it. 

And  now  Peter  was  tearing  her  dreams  to  shreds. 
He  did  not  understand  it  nor  want  it.  At  times  he 
made  her  feel  that  she  too  did  not  want  it,  and  that 
hurt  most  of  all.  He  gave  her  glimpses  of  a  love 
bigger  and  more  beautiful  than  experiments  with 
desire,  he  touched  her  imagination  with  a  fire  which 
shrivelled  her  dream — and  when  he  had  gone  she  hated 
him  for  it.  But  when  he  came  again  his  voice,  his 
presence  overcame  her  afresh.  His  visits  to  her  began 
almost  always  with  coldness,  even  with  hostility,  and 
then  gradually  she  hesitated  upon  the  brink  of  sur- 
render, and  surrendered  finally  and  completely  until 
he  left  her,  and  the  dream  crept  back  like  a  banished 
ghost  to  haunt  her  sleep. 

Peter,  of  course,  did  not  understand  in  the  least 
what  was  going  on  behind  those  dark  eyes  of  hers. 
He  had  seen  them  shine  for  him,  and  that  was  enough. 
He  was  confused  by  her  wayward  moods  ;  he  had 
moments  of  hesitation,  even  of  doubt,  but  they  did 
not  last.  There  was  a  triumphant  certainty  in  him 
which  controlled  them  both.  There  was  even  a 
stimulus  in  her  caprice,  a  challenge  to  him  to  overcome 
it.  Her  coldness,  her  fits  of  temper  disturbed  him 
very  little — a  fact  which  irritated  Octavia  profoundly. 
He  merely  set  his  mind  to  overcome  them,  and  after 
an  effort  succeeded.  Octavia  craved  for  love  ;  she 
could  not  long  resist  it  when  it  came,  as  with  Peter, 
in  a  conquering  mood.  She  had  never  seen  love  as  he 
presented  it  to  her,  flamboyant,  energetic,  irresistible, 
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and  having  once  seen  it  she  was  under  its  spell.  She 
struggled,  she  besought  him  to  be  sensible,  and  being 
sensible  in  her  view  was  to  talk  and  think  about  money 
and  what  money  would  buy.  She  was  not  going  to 
sacrifice  herself;  she  hated  the  thought  of  marriage 
in  its  Acton  manifestation.  Peter  must  first  make 
money — plenty  of  it.  She  urged  him,  begged  him, 
flattered  him  to  push  himself  along.  She  would  not 
live  with  him  in  a  poky  house  with  no  maid,  no  leisure 
and  no  pleasures.  He  must  make  good — he  was  clever 

enough — and  then,  perhaps 

Peter  would  listen  to  this  talk,  agree  heartily  and 
forget  it — make  Octavia  forget  it.  He  lived  for  the 
moment,  he  would  not  look  ahead.  Love  was  spoiled 
by  straining  its  eyes  into  the  distance.  The  future 
would  go  its  own  way ;  the  present  should  not  be 
spoiled  by  thinking  of  what  might  or  might  not  happen. 
He  stopped  her  mouth  with  eloquent  kisses.  They 
satisfied  her  for  the  moment,  but  they  satisfied  him 
completely.  When  she  had  an  opportunity  to  think, 
Octavia  was  distressed  by  the  airy  incompleteness  of 
his  love — it  was  not  hungry  enough  for  her.  He  had 
idealised  it  too  much.  His  fire  burned  brightly,  but 
it  did  not  grow.  She  explained  his  refusal  to  think  of 
the  future  by  the  fact  that  he  was  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  of  her.  Beyond  a  certain  point  he  was  passion- 
less ;  she  could  not  understand  it  and  it  frightened 
her.  In  her  was  a  constant  craving  for  more,  a  feverish 
impulse  to  experience  fresh  and  ever  fresh  emotions. 
Peter  indistinctly  but  quite  rigidly  took  what  he  felt 
was  allowable  and  shut  his  mind  fast  to  all  else.  The 
brief  visions  he  had  of  a  fuller  experience  of  love  he 
pushed  away  calmly  into  the  future  ;  they  would 
keep,  and  when  the  time  came  they  in  their  turn  would 
be  realised.  He  would  not  torment  himself  with  them. 
W  He  was  not  frightened  of  convention  exactly.  He 
sympathised,  for  instance,  with  his  friend  Lacy,  and 
was  not  shocked  at  the  thought  of  his  revolt  against 
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the  accepted  theories.  If  Lacy  and  Joan  wanted  to 
live  together  during  their  brief  holiday,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  do  so.  He  wasn't  made  that  way.  His 
ideal  was  not  theirs,  and  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
him  bv  a  Puritan  ancestry,  mellowed  by  time  but  not 
weakened.  To  himself  he  was  rigid  ;  for  others  he 
could  feel  sympathy  so  long  as  he  was  convinced  that 
the  motive  behind  their  actions  was  not  base. 

When  Lacy  returned  to  the  office  Peter  was  quite 
readv  to  help  him  if  he  needed  help.  Lacy,  however, 
seemed  more  moody  than  ever,  more  restless.  For  a 
long  time  he  would  not  talk,  but  at  last  he  began  to 
show  Peter  his  heart. 

"  We  didn't,  after  all— I  funked  it,  partly  for  Joan's 
sake.  I  went  down  and  we  were  damned  respectable. 
How  could  I  have  a  good  time  ?  It  wasn't  good  ; 
the  nights  were  terrible — terrible.  You  couldn't  guess 
how  ashamed  I  felt,  how  futile,  how  lonely.  Joan 
begged  me  not  to  take  a  different  room  in  another 
house,  but  I  did.  She  could  understand  me  ;  she 
knew,  and  because  of  that  she  would  have  done  any- 
thing— she's  great.  I  tore  myself  to  pieces  and  funked 
it.  It's  strange,  isn't  it  ?  I  suffered  like  hell,  and 
yet  I  was  afraid  not  to  suffer.  I  can't  see  how  any- 
thing, even  if  we  had  been  found  out,  could  have  been 
worse  ;  it  could  have  been  a  quarter  so  bad,  and  yet 
I  went  through  it  and  I'm  glad  I  did — sometimes." 

"  And  is  Joan  glad  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  No,  she  isn't.  She  knows  I've 
been  suffering,  and  she  wanted  to  give  me  peace — love. 
It  hurts  her  to  think  I'm  going  through  it.  Like  a 
fool  I  let  her  have  a  glimpse,  and  ever  since  she's 
forgotten  everything  but  that.  She's  unselfish  ;  she 
doesn't  want  to  go  off  the  deep  end.  She's  clean  and 
pure-minded — you  mustn't  fancy  she  isn't — but  for 
me'she'd  do  anything  if  I'd  let  her.  She  wants  to 
marry  me — now,  on  the  salary  I'm  earning.  She 
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swears  she  won't  mind  work,  won't  mind  living  hard 
and  going  without.  If  I  won't  have  that  she'll  give 
me  anything  I  ask  for.  I  see  too  much  :  I  see  her 
round,  young  body  thin  and  haggard,  and  the  smile 
wiped  off  her  lips,  out  of  her  eyes.  I  can  see  the 
romance  fade  and  the  harsh  reality  prevailing  over  her 
youth,  her  courage.  That's  theatrical  talk,  isn't  it  ? 
— stilted.  I'm  half  educated,  remember,  and  half  a 
man.  I've  got  an  active  mind  with  a  leak  in  it.  I 
can't  keep  my  mouth  shut,  I  can't  say  decently  what 
I  mean.  I'm  half  made,  half  unfinished,  and  I  know 
it.  That's  the  trouble.  If  I  were  like  the  other  chaps 
who  don't  know  and  don't  care  it  wouldn't  matter. 
I  could  have  a  good  time  as  they  do  without  thinking 
of  the  pain  I  gave  or  suffered." 

He  dug  his  pen  into  the  wood  of  his  desk,  frowning, 
and  then  looked  at  the  twisted  point  with  a  smile 
which  was  made  up  of  pride  and  bitterness. 
"  Look,  Peter — twisted,  useless,  like  me." 
He  flung  the  pen  into  his  ink-box  and  drummed  his 
fingers  restlessly  on  his  desk.  Peter  felt  the  truth  of 
his  friend's  incapacity.  He  could  not  help  a  sensation 
of  disgust,  as  though  his  eyes  had  encountered  a 
deformity.  He  was  sorry  for  Lacy,  he  had  still  more 
pity  for  Joan.  Then  quite  suddenly  the  whole  affair 
revolted  him.  He  was  ashamed  of  it,  as  though  he 
were  responsible  somehow  for  what  had  happened. 
It  was  sordid,  not  because  it  was  against  a  moral  code, 
but  because  it  was  filled  with  weakness,  cowardice, 
fear  of  consequences.  Lacy  fell  in  his  esteem  for  lack 
of  valour  to  deal  with  the  situation.  He  hovered,  as 
it  were,  between  good  and  evil,  not  brave  enough  to 
be  either.  It  was  sordid.  To  Peter  this  came  as  a 
revelation ;  it  opened  a  window  upon  life  which  had 
been  closed.  For  the  moment  he  felt  that  evil  in 
itself,  good  in  itself,  was  of  little  importance — fear  was 
evil.  To  do  wrong  was  not  sin,  but  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  done  it  or  to  desire  passionately  to  do  it 
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and  to  refrain  from  shame  was  sin.  He  followed  up 
his  thought,  was  lost  in  its  intricacies  and  found  that, 
after  all,  new  experience  brought  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  the  easy  solution  was  no  solution  at  all. 
The  problem  of  good  and  evil  baffled  him.  For  a 
while  he  wrestled  with  it  hopefully,  and  then  turned 
from  it  despondent  and  unconvinced.  He  did  not 
know.  Pity  was  such  a  waste,  so  futile,  and  it  seemed 
all  left  to  him.  Who  was  he  to  despise  weakness  ? 
He  was  weak  as  the  others.  Thought  was  no  more 
than  a  darkening  of  the  soul. 

To  Peter  it  mattered  tremendously  what  he  thought. 
His  ideal  mind  was  like  an  ideal  textbook,  lucid  and 
complete.  Any  half-formed  and  shapeless  ideas 
worried  him  and  made  him  restless  until  by  some 
means  or  other  he  had  stowed  away  the  loose  ends 
and  made  all  tidy.  He  was  gaining  new  experiences 
too  fast,  life  was  crowding  him,  love  was  piling  its 
unmeasured  emotions  upon  him  so  quickly  that  his 
brain  could  not  cope  with  them.  He  felt  a  need  to 
get  away,  to  be  alone,  to  think  things  over  with  no 
opportunity  for  new  experiences  to  overtake  him  before 
he  had  examined,  labelled,  and  put  away  the  old  ones. 
Moreover,  it  was  July  now  and  the  call  of  the  country 
rang  loudly  in  his  ears  ;  the  heat-laden  air  of  London 
made  his  head  ache.  Lacy  took  a  week's  holiday  and 
threw  it  away.  He  would  try  and  get  a  few  days, 
but  he  would  make  them  fruitful.  He  would  go  back 
to  East  Anglia,  to  old  Ned  Howthwaite  and  the  High 
Street  where  the  peaceful  cathedral  chimes  told  the 
peaceful  hours.  He  would  surprise  them  all.  Fired 
by  the  idea  he  hurried  to  Mr.  Bleazely's  room,  knocked 
and  entered. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Octavia  there,  but 
it  was  not  unusual  for  Mr.  Bleazely  to  dictate  letters 
directly  to  the  typist,  and  to  find  her  sitting  beside 
the  great  man's  desk,  her  pencil  poised,  her  notebook 
ready,  did  not  disturb  him.  Mr.  Bleazely  cursed  Peter 
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for  interrupting,  gave  him  permission  to  take  a  long 
week-end,  and  packed  him  out  of  the  room.  Peter 
went,  wondering  at  the  glance  Octavia  had  thrown 
him,  at  the  brusque  uneasiness  of  his  chief's  manner. 
He  shrugged  away  a  faint  doubt.  Octavia  could  look 
after  herself,  and  her  manner  would  prevent  even 
Harold  Bleazely  from  taking  liberties.  He  did  not 
mention  the  matter  to  Octavia  when  he  took  her  to 
the  tube  station.  Instead,  he  explained  why  he 
wanted  to  go  away.  She  agreed  with  him  and  urged 
him  to  go.  She  needed  to  think,  too ;  they  were 
better  apart  for  a  short  spell.  He  must  write  to  her 
every  day  and  think  of  her  all  the  time.  He  would 
go  on  Saturday,  of  course.  He  must  come  home  with 
her  on  Friday  evening  to  say  good-bye — no,  there  were 
people  coming  on  Friday,  and  it  was  Thursday  already. 
She  was  going  out  to-night.  There  would  be  no  chance 
of  an  evening  together  before  he  went.  What  a  shame  ! 
Suddenly  as  they  stood  jostled  in  the  tube  entrance 
she  kissed  him  fiercely  and  fled  into  the  gaping  mouth 
of  the  lift. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

OCTAVIA  in  pyjamas  and  a  dressing-gown  sat  in  front 
of  the  gas  fire  while  Nell  with  a  soft  towel  dried  her 
hair.  She  had  said  good-bye  to  Peter  and  was  thinking 
of  him  with  a  little  wrinkle  in  her  brow.  As  they 
walked  to  the  tube  station  she  had  shown  a  sudden 
impatience.  She  had  told  him  he  must  get  on  more 
quickly,  he  must  show  more  desire,  more  intention  to 
advance.  If  he  loved  her  he  must  not  be  content  to 
wait.  She  hated  his  serene  indifference,  his  airy 
assumption  that  all  would  be  well,  his  habit  of  putting 
everything  into  a  distant  future  and  refusing  to  be 
troubled  with  it.  That  might  suit  him  but  it  made 
her  furious.  She  wanted  him  and  she  wanted  him 
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soon  with  success  ;  she  craved  for  comfort,  for  luxury, 
and  to  dominate  a  man.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  once 
married  she  could  dominate  Peter ;  otherwise  she 
would  not  have  put  up  with  his  masterful  manner. 
But  he  showed  no  sign  of  having  been  impressed  by 
her  impatience,  and  in  her  annoyance  there  had  slipped 
into  her  mind  a  new  thought.  After  all,  Peter  was 
not  the  only  man,  there  were  others,  richer,  more 
sensible,  more  go-ahead.  She  loved  Peter,  but  not 
enough  to  suffer  for  him.  He  could  fill  her  with  warm 
and  delicate  delight,  but  one  could  not  live  on  a  thrill 
now  and  again.  He  had  quickened  in  her  a  painful 
desire  for  more.  As  Nell  softly  brushed  her  hair, 
Octavia's  thought  abandoned  Peter  and  began  to  dwell 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  different  kind  of  love — a  love 
which  expressed  itself  in  opulence,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day.  She 
revolted  from  the  perpetual  control  of  small  means 
and  daily  toil.  To  avoid  work  was,  after  all,  success. 
Never  to  have  to  go  to  an  office  again,  nor  to  drudge 
in  a  house,  that  is  the  dream  of  thousands,  and  Octavia 
was  vehement  in  her  approval  of  it.  She  knew  in 
spite  of  a  faint  dismay  that  Peter  could  never  give  it 
to  her.  She  experienced  a  brief  panic.  She  must 
escape  it  at  all  costs  ;  Peter  didn't  matter,  love  didn't 
matter.  She  must  get  free  of  the  sordid  life  of  the 
lower-middle  class.  She  had  been  playing  with  life, 
wasting  her  time.  She  must  give  that  up,  sweet 
though  it  had  been  ;  she  must  look  about  her,  devote 
herself  to  conquest.  A  smile  woke  in  the  corner  of 
her  mouth.  She  wriggled  her  bare  toes  in  the 
comforting  warmth  of  the  gas  fire,  and  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  Nell's  brushing  she  began  to 
work  out  a  scheme  of  action. 

Nell  bent  down  suddenly  and  kissed  the  soft  hair 
of  her  friend. 

"  Thinking  of  Peter,  darling  ?  " 

"Go  on  brushing,  Nell ;   it  helps  me.'' 
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"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I'm  sure.  I'd  tell  you  to  shut  up  fast 
enough  if  it  didn't." 

Nell  went  on  brushing,  and  Octavia  let  her  thoughts 
carry  her  away.  She  was  not  going  to  make  a  confi- 
dante of  Nell,  who  would  not  understand  and  who  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  be  likely  to  blurt  out  some  stupidity 
at  the  wrong  moment.  She  let  the  warmth  soothe 
her,  and  when  at  last  her  hair  was  dry  she  allowed 
Nell  to  earn  further  merit  by  cutting  thin  sandwiches 
and  making  corfee.  Calmly  Octavia  abandoned  her 
rdle  of  a  suburban  Cleopatra.  It  had  not  been  bad 
fun,  but  it  led  nowhere.  She  confessed  to  herself  that 
it  was  Peter  who  had  found  for  her  a  newer  vision, 
and  led  her  to  investigate  the  practical  side  of  love. 
His  idealism  had  excited  her  by  sheer  contradiction  to 
face  the  real  issues.  She  laughed  as  she  heard  Nell 
clattering  in  the  tiny  kitchen.  She  would  make  an 
admirable  wife  for  Peter ;  she  was  devoted  and 
domestic.  She  would  listen  when  he  talked  and  even 
when  she  did  not  understand  she  would  adore.  She 
would  not  mind  if  he  earned  only  a  pittance.  She 
had  no  ambition. 

Octavia  shut  her  eyes  and  thrilled  over  her  ambi- 
tions, but  she  rubbed  cold  cream  into  her  hands  and 
contemplated  her  round,  smooth  arms  complacently. 
They  were  for  evening  dresses,  those  arms,  not  for 
the  wash-tub  or  the  typewriter.  She  recalled  office 
rumours  and  Harold  JhJleazely.  He  was  reputed  to 
have  a  big  private  income,  and  his  style  certainly 
suggested  that  he  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  his 
salary,  although  that  was  not  so  small.  Besides,  he 
was  confidently  expected  to  win  the  next  promotion 
and  to  be  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  when  the  manager 
there  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Octavia  had 
noticed  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  dictated 
letters  to  her  :  she  knew  perfectly  well  what  that  look 
meant,  and  was  confident  she  could  modify  it  into  a 
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strictly  matrimonial  gaze.  He  had  been  sending  for 
her  more  and  more  frequently.  He  had  talked  to  her, 
hinted  at  interest  in  her,  questioned  her  to  find  out 
the  measure  of  her  intelligence,  and  had  appeared  to 
be  impressed  by  her  answers.  He  would  need  careful 
management,  but  she  trusted  to  her  skill  and  to  his 
hot  blood.  At  worst  he  would  not  keep  her  waiting, 
and  if  she  failed  she  would  be  able  to  turn  her  attention 
to  some  other  conquest.  The  fever  of  impatience 
fretted  her  and  she  was  kept  awake  by  a  curious 
excitement  which  shook  her  with  an  assurance  of 
success.  Never  had  she  felt  so  triumphant.  She 
gathered  up  in  her  mind  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
luxury  which  she  would  be  able  to  enjoy,  and  if  the 
ghost  of  Peter  haunted  her  mind  a  little  it  did  not 
disturb  her.  She  liked  to  have  it  there  because  he 
had  adored  her ;  and  he  was  not  alone.  His  going 
away  had  brought  about  a  crisis.  Under  his  influence 
she  had  been  rather  helpless.  She  knew  it  now  and 
she  hated  her  own  weakness  and  his  strength.  It  was 
finished.  He  could  never  regain  his  ascendancy  for 
he  had  run  away  and  abandoned  it. 

Octavia  smiled  into  the  darkness.  "  Dear  old  Peter, 
he  has  taught  me  a  lot.  But  I've  grown  up.  I'm  a 
woman  now.  Good-bye,  Peter."  Her  sleep  was  full 
of  dreams,  but  when  she  got  up  the  next  morning  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  clear.  She  gave  herself  an  extra 
ten  minutes  to  get  ready  for  the  office.  She  was  very 
smart  when  she  came  out  of  the  little  front  door  and 
her  walk  betrayed  to  every  other  girl  that  she  was 
pleased  with  her  appearance.  At  the  office  she  was 
aloof  and  diligent  as  ever,  but  when  Bleazely  sent  for 
her  to  take  letters  about  eleven  o'clock  she  went  to 
his  room  with  a  touch  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

He  was  brusque  and  peremptory.  She  sat  in  the 
chair  beside  his  desk,  her  smooth  head  bent,  her  pencil 
busy.  The  words  came  gruffly  from  his  lips,  and  letter 
after  letter  was  dealt  with  swiftly.  He  seemed  to  be 
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quite  unconscious  of  her  presence,  but  she  did  not 
attempt  to  assert  herself.  She  let  her  pencil  race 
automatically  and  waited.  He  stumbled  over  a  word 
at  last,  stopped  abruptly,  and  she  glanced  up  inquir- 
ingly, as  though  waiting  for  the  next  word.  He  was 
looking  at  her  and  their  eyes  met.  She  held  his  glance 
for  a  moment  and  then  looked  down  at  her  notebook 
again,  the  pencil  poised  for  action.  He  was  aware  of 
her  now. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  continued  his  dictation. 
The  phrases  came  abruptly  and  there  were  many 
pauses,  but  she  did  not  look  up  again.  She  knew  his 
eyes  were  upon  her.  With  the  curious  sense  which 
some  women  possess  she  knew  what  he  was  looking, 
at,  almost  what  he  was  thinking.  She  seemed  to  feel 
his  glance  move  from  her  profile  to  her  neck  and  the 
sleek  beauty  of  her  hair,  and  then  shift,  travelling 
slowly  over  her,  down  to  the  shapely  feet  in  their  neat 
shoes.  It  made  her  tremble  with  excitement,  but 
outwardly  she  seemed  oblivious.  She  jotted  down 
the  jerky  words  and  held  her  pencil  poised,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  page  of  her  book. 

Presently  he  thrust  his  chair  back  roughly  and  began 
to  pace  the  room,  still  dictating,  and  then  suddenly  he 
came  behind  her  chair  and  stood  looking  down  at  her 
bowed  head.  She  heard  his  breath  catch,  and  the 
next  moment  her  chin  was  gripped  by  a  hot,  powerful 
hand,  her  head  was  thrust  back  painfully  and  she  saw 
his  face  loom  immense  and  inverted  before  his  lips 
closed  upon  hers.  She  did  not  struggle,  she  did  not 
respond,  she  waited  until  his  grip  relaxed  and  then, 
getting  quietly  to  her  feet,  she  turned  and  faced  him, 
panting  a  little  but  quite  calm.  His  eyes  flamed  at 
her,  amused,  questioning.  He  seemed  to  be  wondering 
how  she  would  take  it.  He  had  kissed  many  little 
typists  before,  and  knew  pretty  well  that  some  liked 
it  and  others  thought  it  proper  to  show  a  ladylike 
scorn  at  such  treatment.  Either  sort  amused  him, 
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but  Octavia's  manner  seemed  to  disregard  the  incident. 
She  was  treating  it  indifferently  as  though  it  were  a 
part  of  the  day's  work  which  she  did  not  like  but  could 
not  prevent.  She  neither  raved  nor  giggled  ;  her  eyes 
were  steady,  and  Mr.  Bleazely,  to  his  amazement,  felt 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself.  He  sat  down  abruptly  at 
his  desk  and  looked  up  at  her  under  his  brows.  She 
was  a  cool  hand — good-looking  too.  Her  lips  were 
soft  and  fresh  and  her  chin  smooth  and  pleasant  to 
the  touch.  He  picked  up  a  letter  and  fidgeted. 
Octavia  stood  quite  still,  waiting.  She  was  too  wise 
to  make  the  next  move.  Her  book  and  pencil  lay 
unheeded  on  the  carpet  and  the  noises  of  the  street 
and  of  the  next  room  came  soft  and  muffled.  Bleazely 
threw  down  the  letter  and  looked  up. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologise  for  that  ?  " 

Octavia  remained  silent,  but  she  looked  at  him,  and 
then  away. 

He  got  up  and  came  close  to  her,  put  his  big  hands 
on  her  shoulders  and  shook  her  gently. 

"  Answer,  you  little  devil !  " 

"  What  is  there  for  me  to  say  ?  " 

She  faced  him  unmoved  and  did  not  wince  under 
the  grip  of  his  fingers. 

"  Do  you  want  an  apology,  Octavia  ?  " 

"  No  !     It  would  have  no  value — now/' 

He  dropped  his  hands  and  muttered  "  That's  true." 
Octavia  went  over  to  her  chair  and  picked  up  her  book 
and  her  pencil. 

"  Do  you  want  to  dictate  any  more,  sir  ?  " 

He  snatched  the  book  out  of  her  hand  and  threw  it 
across  the  room.  He  gripped  her  with  a  rigid  arm. 

"I'll  never  dictate  to  you  again,  Octavia — never. 
Why  aren't  you  frightened  of  me  ?  " 

"  Because  if  you  dismiss  me  I  can  get  as  good  a 
situation  elsewhere." 

"  You  don't  care  a  damn  for  me  ?  Well,  I'll  make 
you  care."  He  kissed  her  again  furiously,  and  held 
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her  so  that  her  whole  body  was  crushed  against  his. 
Again  she  made  no  resistance  and  no  response.  He 
could  feel  her  quickened  breathing,  that  was  all. 

"  You're  beautiful,  Octavia — wonderful.  I'll  give 
you  a  good  time.  I'll  make  life  very  easy  for  you. 
I'll  take  you  to  Buenos  Ayres.  It's  a  great  place, 
Octavia " 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  footstep  outside  the  door 
and  he  let  her  go  suddenly.  Without  a  word  she 
picked  up  her  notebook  a  second  time  and  went  out 
of  the  room  neat  and  unflurried.  She  did  not  see  him 
again  that  day.  It  was  Saturday  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  typed  her  letters  she  went  home,  knowing  that 
she  would  not  be  reproached  for  leaving  early.  She 
was  quite  satisfied  and  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Harold  Bleazely  enjoying  his  week-end.  She  wanted 
him  to  suffer  because  she  resented  his  treatment  of 
her — not  his  kisses  but  his  assumption  that  they  would 
be  welcome,  not  his  desire  but  his  ridiculous  vanity  in 
supposing  that  she  would  respond  readily  to  it. 
Octavia  was  moral — extremely  moral.  She  intended, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  comfort  and  the  fulfilment  of 
love.  She  had  no  scruple  in  obtaining  them  ;  but 
since  she  intended  the  comfort  at  least  to  be  permanent, 
she  would  listen  to  nothing  but  marriage.  She  was 
revolted  at  Bleazely's  freedom  with  her,  because  he 
had  undervalued  her.  She  intended  that  he  should 
suffer  for  it.  Peter,  of  course,  had  been  altogether 
too  respectful.  She  supposed  he  would  suffer  when 
he  knew  and  it  would  be  very  good  for  him.  That 
was  not  the  way  to  make  love  to  a  girl. 

Octavia  travelled  by  bus  into  the  West  End  and 
treated  herself  to  lunch  in  Soho,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  afterwards  she  did  some  shopping  in 
the  strange  markets  in  narrow  streets  where  a  girl 
who  knows  what  she  is  about  can  obtain  many  bargains. 
She  passed  through  them  competent  and  disdainful, 
feeling  sure  that  this  was  her  last  visit.  Henceforth 
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her  silk  stockings  would  come  from  a  more  exalted 
quarter,  and  she  would  not  be  so  particular  to  make 
the  most  of  her  money.  She  glowed  with  confidence, 
and  in  a  most  unusual  burst  of  generosity  she  bought 
a  pair  of  stockings  for  Nell,  and  then,  heedless  of  the 
perpetual  streams  of  eloquence  which  pour  from  the 
mouths  of  the  touts  outside  the  little  shops,  she  drifted 
into  Oxford  Street  and  gained  vast  satisfaction  by 
contemplating  in  the  windows  of  more  fashionable 
shops  the  prices  of  the  goods  displayed.  She  hugged 
her  parcels  under  her  arm  and  enjoyed  herself  by 
visualising  the  shopping  expeditions  of  Mrs.  Harold 
Bleazely. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

ON  Monday,  Octavia  took  her  breakfast  leisurely  and 
enjoyed  a  long  letter  from  Peter.  It  made  her  feel 
more  confident  to  read  his  praises  of  her,  and  he  had 
a  way  of  expressing  himself  neatly.  Octavia  approved 
heartily  of  the  way  he  made  love  on  paper  ;  but  when 
he  began  to  write  of  his  welcome  by  old  Ned  How- 
thwaite  and  by  Dick,  she  tossed  the  letter  aside. 
Fancy  making  a  fuss  like  that  of  a  butcher.  He  told 
her,  too,  how  small  the  old  town  seemed,  how  exactly 
the  same  it  was  as  it  had  been  when  he  left,  how  he 
had  grown  out  of  it  and  how  delighted  he  was  to  see 
the  old  half-timbered  houses  and  the  cathedral.  He 
told  her  how  he  had  gone  into  the  old  bookshop  which 
had  been  his  father's,  and  turned  over  the  dusty 
volumes  ;  how  he  had  found  old  friends  with  the 
price  entered  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  in  his  boyish 
round  figures.  They  had  been  mouldering  away  all 
those  years  on  the  shelves  while  he  had  found  life, 
manhood  and  love.  Octavia  crumpled  up  those  sheets 
and  tossed  them  carelessly  into  the  art  waste-paper 
basket.  The  first  sheets  she  read  over  again  thought- 
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fully  and  sighed.  Peter  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman, 
and  Harold  Bleazely  not  refined  enough,  although  he 
was  reputed  to  collect  etchings.  One  could  not  have 
everything,  but  it  was  a  pity,  thought  Octavia,  that  a 
girl  could  not  have  a  better  selection  of  men  to  choose 
from.  There  was  something  very  imperfect  about  the 
whole  race.  When  she  had  read  the  first  part  of  the 
letter  a  third  time  she  tore  it  into  small  pieces  and  it 
followed  the  rest  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  She 
put  on  her  best  hat  and  went  to  the  office.  She  had 
not  given  those  stockings  to  Nell,  after  all ;  she  would 
wait  and  see  how  her  affairs  prospered.  She  might 
need  them  herself  yet,  for  she  was  not  quite  sure  of 
Harold  Bleazely.  There  was  still  need  of  all  her  tact, 
all  her  brilliance.  If  she  succeeded,  Nell  should  have 
them,  and  more  beside.  She  would  be  very  generous 
to  Nell  when  ah1  her  own  wants  were  supplied. 

As  she  expected,  she  was  sent  for  at  the  usual  time, 
and  she  took  her  notebook  and  pencil  into  Mr.  Bleazely's 
room.  His  eyes  burned  upon  her  as  soon  as  she  came 
through  the  door,  and  she  could  see  his  hand  lying 
upon  his  blotting  pad  clench  itself.  She  went  coolly 
to  her  seat  and  opened  her  book. 
"  Well— Octavia  ?  " 

Octavia  considered  the  marked  eagerness  of  his 
voice,  but  she  did  not  reply.  She  looked  at  him 
frankly,  and  for  the  first  time  allowed  him  to  see  a 
tiny  smile  in  the  corners  of  her  lips.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  gripped  her  arm. 

"I'm  going  soon,  Octavia.  I've  got  to  start  almost 
at  once.  Old  Hambleton  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  crocked 
up,  and  although  he's  not  due  to  retire  for  a  couple 
of  months,  somebody  has  got  to  go  out  now  to  look 
after  things.  They're  sending  me.  Are  you  coming  ? 
Put  down  that  damned  notebook  and  answer/' 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not,  Octavia  ?  It's  a  great  place,  Buenos 
Ayres,  healthy  and  full  of  gaiety.  I  love  you  ;  I'll 
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look  after  you — see  you  have  a  good  time.  What  you 
are  doing  here  isn't  much  fun — typing  and  all  that. 
It's  a  hell  of  a  life  for  a  beautiful  girl  like  you.  If  you 
come  with  me  you'll  have  a  fine  house,  servants,  pretty 
clothes,  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  yourself.  I've  got 
money  besides  my  salary,  and  I'm  not  mean.  I'll 
spend  it  on  you.  I'll  settle  a  small  income  on  you  if 
you  like." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  money." 

"  Well,  I  love  you.  I Octavia,  you're  not  like 

these  other  girls.  I  know  that  you're  a  lady,  but  you 
have  blood  in  you.  You're  not  so  icy  as  you  pretend 
to  be.  You're  not  in  love  with  one  of  the  clerks, 
are  you  ?  " 

••  No,  but " 

"  Listen,  Octavia.  I'm  not  a  bad  sort  to  get  on 
with,  and  I'm  mad  for  you.  I've  been  watching  you 
for  a  long  time.  I  like  the  way  you  dress,  the  way 
you  walk,  the  way  you  look.  I'm  sorry  I  was  rough 
with  you  the  other  day — I'm  not  a  bully.  I  thought 
it  might  wake  you  up,  you're  so  damned  demure. 
Don't  bear  malice  for  that.  I'll  love  you  any  way 
you  like  so  long  as  you  don't  expect  a  stand-off  and 
behave-like-a-little-gentleman  attitude.  I'm  a  man, 
and  I'll  love  you  like  a  man  if  you'll  let  me." 

Octavia  stood  up  and  he  jumped  to  his  feet  instantly. 
He  put  his  arms  round  her  gently  enough  and  drew 
her  to  him,  looking  hungrily  into  her  eyes. 

"  Little  girl,  be  quick  and  tell  me." 

She  smiled  faintly  again  and  he  bent  forward  to 
kiss  her,  but  she  evaded  him,  and  with  an  effort  he 
refrained  from  using  his  strength  to  compel  her. 

She  knew  the  future  depended  upon  how  she 
expressed  herself.  She  wondered  if  he  wanted  her 
enough  to  marry  her. 

"  There's  so  little  time,"  she  said  quietly.  "  It  will 
mean  a  special  licence  and  all  that.  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  married  in  a  church  with  bridesmaids 
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and  a  reception  afterwards,  and  everything.  It  means 
so  much  to  a  girl — her  wedding  day.  It  seems  awful 
to  rush  through  it — and  I've  got  no  things  ready." 

His  arms  tightened  about  her  and  she  shut  her  eyes 
for  a  moment.  She  had  played  for  this  crisis,  and 
wondered  while  she  felt  his  hot  lips  on  her  neck.  He 
held  her  for  minutes  without  speaking,  his  mind 
exceedingly  active.  Presently  his  lips  began  to  move 
upon  her,  until  at  last  he  had  hold  of  her  chin  again 
and  looked  into  her  eyes.  He  spoke  with  a  certain 
exasperation. 

"  I  love  you,  Octavia.  Can't  you  forgo  a  church 
wedding  and  a  reception  for  me  ?  Isn't  it  better  to 
be  rushed  off  your  feet  and  married  with  a  special 
licence  and  hurried  off  abroad  to  a  country  full  of 
romance  ?  You've  been  dreaming  a  conventional  nice 
little  girl's  dream.  Try  life  for  a  change.  I'll  wake 
you  up.  You're  made  for  passion,  for  something 
bigger  than  a  schoolgirl's  dream  of  orange-blossom. 
You're  just  a  baby,  Octavia — just  a  baby — but  I  love 
you  all  the  more  for  it.  You'll  come  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  shall  be  all  shabby.     I've  nothing " 

"  Little  idiot !  Clothes  don't  matter.  Til  smother 
you  in  clothes  if  you  want  them.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ?  Do  you  care,  after  all,  Octavia  ?  " 

For  answer  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed  him  softly 
on  the  lips  ;  but  he  held  her  hard,  and  under  stress  of 
his  passion  her  blood  quickened  and  her  kisses  began 
to  answer  him.  Presently  he  loosed  her  with  a  laugh 
and  looked  at  her  flushed,  eager  face. 

"  I  cared  all  the  time,"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"  I  believe  you  did,  Octavia.  And  now  we've  got 
to  be  sensible,  little  girl,  and  get  busy.  I'm  tied  up 
here,  but  you're  not  to  come  back  any  more.  Send 
a  note  to  say  you're  sick  and  spend  your  days  shopping. 
There's  a  lot  of  stuff  to  get  together." 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ?  Don't  make  me  ashamed." 
Her  voice  broke  artistically,  and  she  looked  at  him, 
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her  eyes  brimming  with  tears  and  her  lips  quivering. 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  that — the  cash  is  my  affair. 
I'll  be  proud  to  buy  you  everything  you  want." 

"  But  you  mustn't." 

"  Of  course  I  must.  Now  don't  talk — listen.  Tell 
Cox  you're  not  feeling  well  and  that  I've  given  you 
leave  to  go  home.  Cut  along  to  the  West  End,  and 
I'll  meet  you  at  the  Trocadero  at  half-past  twelve. 
We'll  have  a  jolly  lunch  and  talk  things  over  and  buy 
a  ring  and  all  that.  I  shall  have  to  get  back  to  the 
office,  but  I've  got  to  see  you  this  evening.  We'll  do 
a  dinner  and  a  show,  shall  we  ?  We'll  arrange  all 
that  over  lunch.  About  clothes :  don't  worry, 
Octavia.  There'll  be  a  wedding  present  coming  along 
from  the  bridegroom  all  right.  We  must  choose  some 
of  the  things  together ;  I'll  have  more  tune  later  on. 
Now  cut  away,  darling.  I'll  have  to  hustle.  Er — by 
the  way,  look  here,  don't  go  walking  all  over  the  place 
and  tire  yourself  out.  Take  a  taxi — here's  a  bit  to 
go  on  with  :  it's  all  I've  got  on  me  at  the  moment. 
He  thrust  a  small  wad  of  notes  into  her  hand  and 
then  picked  her  off  her  feet  and  kissed  her.  After- 
wards he  pushed  her  gently  to  the  door.  She  went 
to  her  desk  and  sat  down  quietly.  She  slipped  the 
notes  into  her  bag  and  then  sat,  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  her  head  upon  her  hand.  Her  companion 
stopped  clattering  upon  the  keys  for  a  moment. 

"  What's  wrong,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  a  headache.  I  couldn't  take  the  letters. 
I'm  feeling  awful/' 

"  Poor  old  thing  !  I  suppose  old  Bleazely  swore — 
he's  a  perfect  beast,  isn't  he  ?  " 

'  Yes,  isn't  he  ?  But  he  told  me  I'd  better  go 
home,  so  I'm  jolly  well  going.  Tell  old  Cox  for  me, 
will  you  ?  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  talk  to  anybody." 

"  All  right.  Cheer  up,  Octavia.  You'll  be  back 
again  to-morrow  as  fit  as  ever." 

Octavia  smiled  pathetically,  put  on  her  hat  and 
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went  slowly  out.  She  glanced  at  Peter's  empty  desk, 
but  took  no  notice  of  anything  else.  She  found  a  taxi 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  her  to  Oxford  Circus.  Once 
comfortable  inside  she  opened  her  bag  and  counted 
the  notes — eight  pounds  ten  shillings.  She  smiled  at 
them  benignantly  and  with  a  sigh  leaned  back  against 
the  cushions  and  watched  the  busy  streets.  They 
looked  so  different  from  a  taxi. 

She  was  excited  and  rather  tired.  There  was  a 
haunting  feeling  that  the  fire  had  gone  out  of  life. 
She  had  got  what  she  wanted,  and  a  small  fear  crept 
into  her  eyes.  It  might  not  be  what  she  expected. 
Harold  was  rather  a  dear,  but  dreadfully  uncertain. 
He  was  fifteen — perhaps  twenty — years  older  than  she 
was  ;  his  habits  would  be  fixed.  He  would  be  fussy 
and  he  had  a  temper.  Although  she  had  won  her  own 
way  she  felt  that  the  real  struggle  was  not  over.  She 
could  make  him  spend  money  on  her,  she  could  wake 
the  passion  in  him,  but,  after  all,  he  was  a  stranger- 
she  knew  only  the  obvious.  Suddenly  she  regretted 
Peter — she  even  pitied  him.  He  was  so  different  from 
Harold,  and  she  wondered  what  sort  of  a  ring  he  would 
buy  her.  She  set  her  chin  resolutely  and  nodded  to 
herself  in  the  tiny  mirror  in  her  vanity  bag.  She  was 
determined  to  be  a  success  :  Mrs.  Harold  Bleazely 
would  never  be  a  nobody.  She  had  it  in  her  to  rule 
— her  husband  first  and  afterwards  a  circle  of  friends. 
She  had  beauty,  personality,  and  she  always  knew 
what  she  wanted.  She  took  off  her  gloves  and  looked 
at  them  disdainfully,  then  pitched  them  into  a  corner. 
Her  first  purchase  when  she  had  dismissed  the  taxi 
was  a  pair  of  gloves  such  as  she  had  never  worn  before. 
Then  she  went  into  the  rest-room  of  the  big  store  and 
waited,  indolently  comfortable  in  a  big  easy-chair. 
She  had  not  confidence  enough  to  keep  Bleazely 
waiting  and  was  punctual  at  the  Trocadero. 

She  let  him  choose  the  lunch  for  the  same  reason 
and  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  was  not  too  exuberant 
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in  his  choice  of  food  and  wine.  She  had  feared  that 
in  his  triumph  he  might  be  noisy :  she  had  read  a 
great  deal  of  fiction.  He  was  quiet  and  very  business- 
like. He  took  particulars  of  her  name,  age,  and  place 
of  birth  for  the  registrar.  He  told  her  what  to  do 
and  gave  her  a  detailed  account  of  the  gear  she  would 
need  to  take  abroad.  He  ordered  a  half  bottle  of 
innocuous  red  wine  and  shared  it  with  her.  He  did 
not  offer  her  cocktails  nor  liqueurs. 

When  they  had  finished  he  took  her  to  a  jeweller's 
in  Bond  Street  and  bought  her  a  half  hoop  of  diamonds 
and  a  pendant  on  a  thin  platinum  chain.  She  thought 
it  might  be  tactful  to  expostulate  about  the  pendant, 
but  he  brushed  her  shy  protests  aside.  As  they 
walked  up  Bond  Street  he  explained  to  her  his  point 
of  view. 

"  I'm  pretty  well  off,  Octavia,  and  I've  never  spent 
much  on  myself.  I've  always  done  myself  well,  but 
I've  saved.  If  I'm  going  to  have  a  wife  I  want  one 
to  be  proud  of.  That's  why  I  chose  you." 

Octavia  squeezed  his  arm  and  smiled  at  him,  keeping 
her  thoughts  out  of  sight. 

"  I  want  my  wife  to  be  a  credit  to  me.  Don't  stint 
for  clothes.  I  don't  know  much  about  them,  and,  of 
course,  there's  no  need  to  buy  for  the  mere  sake  of 
buying.  Get  good  stuff.  You've  got  taste.  It's 
wonderful  how  smart  you  look  on  the  money  you 
earn,  and  you've  a  good  shape,  my  dear." 

"  I  want  to  please  you  so  much,  I'm  rather  afraid." 

"  Please  yourself  and  you'll  please  me.  Now  about 
cash — I  hate  talking  to  you  about  it,  but  it's  no  good 
mincing  matters,  and  you're  sensible.  I  don't  know 
what  it  costs  to  rig  out  a  young  lady  with  frocks  and 
shoes  and  undies.  What  do  you  think,  Octavia  ?  " 

Octavia  gave  him  another  shy  smile. 

"  I'm  as  ignorant  as  you,  Harold.  I've  never  rigged 
out  a  young  lady  either." 

"  Poor  kid  !    No,  I  suppose  you  haven't,  but  I've 
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told  you  more  or  less  what  you'll  want — what  I  want 
you  to  have." 

"  I  could  do  it,"  said  Octavia  thoughtfully,  "  on 
fifty  pounds,  if  that's  not  too  much." 

He  laughed  and  shook  her  arm. 

"  Oh,  you're  a  good  girl,  Octavia — a  good  little  girl ; 
you  shall  have  your  fifty  pounds.  Why,  you  little 
imbecile,  your  evening  frocks  will  cost  you  that  unless 
you  scrape  abominably.  I  told  you  I  wanted  you  to 
do  me  credit.  Get  that  into  your  pretty  head.  And 
get  a  frock  for  to-night  and  a  cloak  and  nice  shoes  and 
stockings.  Get  them  and  take  a  taxi  home  and  have 
a  nice  comfortable  tea  and  tog  yourself  up.  Let  me 
see  what  you  can  do.  Here's  twenty  pounds  to  go  on 
with.  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  to-night  for  a  wedding 
present  and  you  can  have  a  joyful  tune  getting  ready. 
You're  always  going  to  have  a  j  oyful  time  now,  my  dear . ' ' 

'  You're  very  good  to  me,  Harold." 

"  I  intend  to  be.  Good-bye  till  this  evening. 
Octavia,  will  you  kiss  me  in  the  street  ?  " 

"I'd  kiss  you  in  an  omnibus,"  said  Octavia  with 
pretty  enthusiasm,  and  watched  him  dive  into  a  taxi. 

"He  is  rather  a  dear,  too,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
walked  briskly  towards  Regent  Street.  "  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  those  stockings  to  Nell,  after  all." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

PETER  came  back  from  his  brief  holiday  disappointed 
and  a  little  ashamed  of  himself.  His  welcome  had 
been  warm,  but  in  the  few  months  of  separation  so 
much  had  happened  that  he  found  he  had  lost  touch 
and  sympathy  with  his  friends.  Old  Ned  seemed 
noisy  and  rather  stupid,  Dick  noisier  and  more  stupid 
than  his  father.  They  were  just  the  same  as  they 
had  been,  but  Peter  had  changed.  There  was  hardly 
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a  trace  now  of  that  Peter  who  had  fled  out  of  Liverpool 
Street  Station  haunted  by  the  smell  of  beef  suet.  He 
had  been  welcomed  so  heartily  that  he  was  dismayed 
to  find  himself  so  sensitive  to  their  defects.  They  all 
irritated  him,  and  the  more  he  tried  to  be  easy  and 
natural,  to  recapture  the  old  genuine  friendliness,  the 
stiffer  and  the  more  irritated  he  seemed  to  become. 
He  knew  all  the  time  that  he  could  never  get  back  to 
the  familiar  footing  of  former  years.  He  liked  them 
just  as  much,  they  seemed  to  like  him  just  as  much, 
but  the  understanding  had  gone,  and  the  sympathy. 
He  had  lost  interest  in  their  affairs,  and  they,  after  a 
brief  curiosity,  did  not  care  much  to  hear  about  his 
life  in  London. 

Dick  Howthwaite  was  engaged  to  be  married  and 
talked  about  nothing  else.  He  introduced  Peter  to 
the  girl,  Mary  Barlow,  and  discussed  her  at  endless 
length  when  they  were  alone  together.  Peter  found 
her  rather  heavy  and  ordinary — very  different  to  the 
swift  brilliance  of  Octavia.  He  did  his  best  to  be 
polite,  and  congratulated  Dick  with  as  much  heartiness 
as  he  could  pump  up.  But  he  could  not  exchange 
confidences.  Somehow  he  had  expected  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  Dick  freely,  and  he  couldn't.  He  was  horribly 
disappointed.  Mary  Barlow  was  a  fat,  big  girl,  good 
looking  in  rather  a  stolid  fashion,  and  Peter  hated  the 
way  she  and  Dick  always  seemed  to  want  to  be  pulling 
each  other  about.  They  were  too  boisterously  engaged, 
Mary  was  heavily  playful  with  Peter.  She  liked  him, 
and  in  a  good-humoured  easy  way  accepted  him  as 
Dick's  best  friend.  To  a  lesser  degree  she  pulled  him 
about  too.  When  Dick  was  busy  in  the  shop  after 
the  Sunday  she  took  charge  of  Peter.  She  would  not 
let  him  alone.  She  took  him  home  and  produced  a 
big,  hearty  sister,  who  was  quite  ready  to  like  Peter 
too.  He  wanted  to  go  over  the  cathedral,  to  walk 
about  the  familiar  streets,  to  be  alone.  He  had  very 
little  chance.  They  fed  him  too  to  repletion.  There 
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were  meals  upon  meals,  and  they  seemed  to  be  eating 
all  the  time.  Peter  did  his  best,  but  he  was  not  sorry 
to  come  away.  He  was  glad  to  leave — glad,  and  he 
felt  beastly  about  it.  They  meant  so  well,  they  were 
kindly,  honest  people  who  were  fond  of  him,  and  he 
was  relieved  when  the  tram  steamed  out  and  carried 
him  away  from  them.  It  seemed  so  mean  of  him. 

Old  Ned  knew  there  was  something  wrong,  some- 
thing different.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  so  transparent  a  boy  as  Peter.  But  he  did  not 
understand.  He  thought  Peter  was  growing  into  a 
snob  and  was  genuinely  distressed  about  it.  But  he 
was  too  proud  to  protest  and  generous  enough  to  regard 
it  as  a  passing  phase.  The  lad  was  young  and  he 
would  come  round ;  he  had  the  right  stuff  in  him. 
That  simple  explanation  satisfied  old  Ned  and  he 
treated  Peter  as  he  had  always  treated  him.  But  no 
explanation  quite  satisfied  Peter.  It  hurt  him  to 
think  poorly  of  these  people  who  had  been  so  good  to 
him.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  ask  Octavia  to  meet  them.  They  were  not  of  his 
class  nor  of  her  class.  He  accused  himself  of  being 
worse  than  a  snob.  It  was  very  ungrateful  of  him, 
stupid  of  him,  and  he  could  not  throw  it  off.  Every 
moment  he  was  with  them  something  happened  which 
set  his  teeth  on  edge.  He  could  stand  the  people  at 
Abercromby  Street  better  than  country-folk.  It  was 
the  Londoner's  calm  assumption  of  superiority  which 
had  gripped  him  and  imposed  itself  upon  the  scholar's 
equally  calm  assumption — superiority  over  those  with- 
out scholarship.  He  was  the  worst  sort  of  snob,  and 
instead  of  being  able  to  overcome  it  the  feeling 
deepened  until,  as  he  travelled  back  to  London,  he 
knew  that  he  never  wanted  to  go  back.  It  was 
finished — that  part  of  his  life ;  it  was  dead  beyond 
all  hope  of  resurrection.  And  zealously  trying  to 
understand  life  he  began  to  despair.  It  was  difficult 
enough  to  live  it — to  understand  seemed  hopeless. 
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He  reached  London  in  time  to  get  back  to  Aber- 
cromby  Street  for  supper.  He  sat  down  beside  Iris 
with  infinite  relief.  The  cheese,  the  butter,  the  cocoa 
were  gloriously  simple  after  the  steaks,  the  chops,  the 
pork-pies  and  the  heavy  feeding  he  had  endured.  Bill 
Hannay's  cheery  face  and  cheery  talk  were  comforting. 
Iris  was  a  jewel  compared  with  Mary  Barlow.  He 
was  home  again.  Even  old  Ma  Gooderson  had  given 
him  a  welcome  in  which  he  felt  no  strain.  She  was 
infinitely  more  common  than  Dick  and  old  Ned,  but 
— he  couldn't  explain  it — the  welcome  brought  a  lump 
to  his  throat,  touched  him,  and  he  could  respond  to 
it  without  any  forced  politeness. 

After  supper  he  accused  himself  to  Iris  and  she 
laughed  at  him. 

"  You  take  yourself  so  seriously,  Mr.  Flint.  You 
seem  to  expect  to  find  yourself  perfect." 

"  But,  Iris,  I  didn't  expect  to  find  myself  a  snob." 

'  You'll  find  yourself  all  sorts  of  things  you  didn't 
expect — when  you  wake  up." 

"  I'm  not  asleep,  Iris." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are — asleep  and  dreaming.  You've 
had  so  little  experience  ;  you're  not  so  green  as  you 
were  when  you  came  to  London  first,  but — don't  look 
sulky — you  know  you're  green  still.  I  wish — oh,  I 
wish  you  could  find  out  about  yourself  and  other 
people  without  suffering.  You  can't  though.  It's  the 
way  you  are  made.  Perhaps  you'll  never  find  out." 

"  If  it  means  suffering,  I  don't  want  to  find  out." 

"  You  do.  You  didn't  mean  that.  Surely  you've 
not  grown  afraid  of  life.  You've  told  me  you  aren't. 
I  believed  you.  If  I  thought  you  were  afraid  I  don't 
think  I  should  ever  have  any  courage  again.  It's 
meant  so  much  to  me — your  belief  that  life  is  good. 
I've  thought  about  it  every  time  I  began  to  feel  afraid 
and  it  helped.  You  promised  me  you  would  cure  my 
fear — and  now " 

"  I'm  not  afraid  ;   I'm  puzzled." 
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"  That's  the  beginning  of  fear.  You  begin  to  wonder 
why  it  hurts,  then  you  expect  it  to  hurt,  and  then 
you're  frightened  of  the  pain.  Don't  let  me  down — 
I've  been  so  much  happier  since  you  came." 

Peter  smiled  at  her. 

"  All  right,  my  dear,  don't  worry." 

"  But  I  do  worry.  You  must  promise  not  to  be 
afraid  any  more." 

Of  course  he  promised,  knowing  too  well  that  no 
promise  can  hold  back  fear.  He  knew  it  was  useless 
to  explain  to  her  that  he  was  not  afraid,  but  suffering 
from  a  purely  intellectual  distress  which  can  be  a  very 
real  pain  but  is  not  the  brainless  blank  of  fear.  She 
would  never  understand ;  Octavia  would  appreciate 
the  distinction.  He  would  talk  it  over  with  her. 

He  went  to  the  office  the  next  morning  eager  to  see 
her  again,  full  of  a  mass  of  rather  vague  thought  which 
he  wished  to  put  into  words  before  her.  Merely  to 
talk  would  help  him,  and  she  would  listen  and  perhaps 
find  some  solution  of  his  difficulties.  He  was  surprised 
at  her  absence,  desperately  anxious  when  he  learned 
she  was  sick ;  but  he  could  not  display  his  feelings. 
He  had  promised  Octavia  not  to  let  his  fellow-clerks 
suspect  their  engagement.  As  soon  as  he  could  get 
away  he  rushed  off  to  Acton  and  found  Nell  in  sole 
possession  of  the  maisonette — anxious  herself  and 
mystified. 

"  Oh,  Peter,  I  don't  know  what  has  happened. 
Octavia  has  gone  off — she  wouldn't  tell  me  where  or 
why.  She  packed  her  things  and  went.  She  left  a 
letter  for  you.  It's  on  the  mantelpiece." 

Peter  hurried  to  the  sitting-room  and  tore  open  the 
letter.  He  read  it  and  sat  down  on  the  chesterfield, 
his  knees  wide  apart  and  the  letter  hanging  in  a  limp 
hand.  Nell  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
with  a  little  preliminary  squeal  began  to  cry  noisily. 
Peter  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  read  the  letter  again 
carefully.  It  was  a  document  which  had  cost  Octavia 
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some  pains  :  she  wanted  to  dismiss  him  gracefully ; 
she  had  tried  desperately  hard  so  to  word  the  letter 
that  he  should  still  love  her.  She  was  reluctant  to 
let  it  go.  She  wanted  to  feel  sure  that  he  should  not 
hate  her — be  angry  with  her.  She  wished  to  believe 
that  he  loved  her  still,  hopelessly  but  desperately,  and 
she  had  wasted  a  good  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in  the 
hope  of  saying  what  precisely  would  give  that  result. 
It  was  indeed  carefully  worded.  It  explained  that  she 
was  married,  implored  him  never  to  try  to  find  her  or 
to  see  her  again.  Their  engagement  had  been  a 
mistake — she  acknowledged  with  shame  her  part  in  it. 
She  knew  he  would  be  generous  in  his  thought  of  her. 
In  fact,  the  letter  showed  that  she  knew  her  Peter  with 
some  thoroughness.  He  did  not  appreciate  its  subtlety, 
but  he  responded  to  its  appeal.  He  handed  the  letter 
to  Nell. 

"  Read  it ;  it's  no  use  howling." 

Nell  read  it,  with  outbursts  from  her  own  point  of 
view :  Octavia,  to  whom  she  had  devoted  herself,  had 
let  her  down — she  was  a  beast.  Here  was  Nell  all 
alone  in  this  place  with  the  rent  to  pay  and  nobody 
left  to  share  the  expenses.  She  wept  again  and  used 
up  a  business  girl's  vocabulary  of  abuse.  Peter  got 
up  at  last,  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer. 

"  It's  not  much  use  making  a  fuss,  Nell,  and  you're 
not  just  to  Octavia.  I'm  sure  she  won't  leave  you  to 
pay  everything." 

"  She  will.  I  know  her,  and  she  gave  me  a  pair  of 
stockings  the  day  she  went  away — the  cat !  That's 
all  I  shall  ever  get  out  of  her." 

"  If  she  lets  you  down,  Nell,  I'll  pay  her  share. 
You'd  better  try  to  find  somebody  else  to  live  with  you 
or  clear  out  as  soon  as  you  can.  Drop  me  a  line  at  the 
office  if  you  want  help." 

He  went  downstairs  into  the  dark  little  entry, 
fumbled  for  his  hat  and  went  out.  He  walked  away, 
not  knowing  where  he  was  going,  neither  speaking  nor 
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thinking.  He  was  conscious  of  a  dull  pain,  but  other- 
wise his  mind  was  blank.  He  walked  on  mechanically 
till  weariness  and  hunger  overcame  his  distress,  and  he 
woke  to  realities.  He  found  he  was  in  Uxbridge  and 
that  it  was  just  after  midnight.  It  would  be  no  use 
trying  to  get  back  to  Abercromby  Street — he  would 
be  shut  out.  He  hoped  that  Iris  did  not  know  he  had 
not  come  home  ;  she  would  be  worried.  He  found  a 
place  where  he  could  get  a  bed — where  the  people  gave 
him  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  He  lay  down  quite 
expecting  to  lie  awake  all  night,  but  he  slept.  His 
sleep  was  hag-ridden  by  dreams  ;  but  it  was  better 
than  wakeful  thought.  He  was  roused  by  the  people 
of  the  house  just  in  time  to  snatch  a  hurried  breakfast 
and  catch  a  train  which  would  enable  him  to  reach  the 
office  punctually.  There  he  absorbed  himself  in  his 
work  and  was  very  conscious  of  his  unshaved  chin. 
In  his  lunch-time  he  managed  to  visit  a  barber's  and 
felt  better.  There  was  a  sort  of  mechanical  precision 
in  his  movements  and  his  thoughts,  as  though  habit 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  when  his  brain  refused  to 
operate. 

But  in  the  afternoon  the  office  began  to  buzz  with 
excitement.  The  news  leaked  out  that  Harold 
Bleazely  had  left  to  go  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  take  over 
the  management  there.  It  was  a  big  promotion  and 
the  clerks  of  his  branch  discussed  it  at  length.  Even 
Cox  was  faintly  flushed  with  excitement  and  almost 
voluble.  Peter  automatically  became  one  of  a  group 
discussing  the  news  and  speculating  upon  Bleazely's 
probable  successor.  He  said  nothing — it  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Then  he  heard  Octavia's  name 
mentioned.  One  of  the  clerks  said  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  West  End  on  Tuesday  evening  with  Bleazely  and 
they  were  both  togged  up  to  the  nines.  They  got  out 
of  a  taxi  and  went  into  the  Monico.  Bleazely  had  a 
profusion  of  birds — fancy  the  stuck-up  Octavia  Hill 
being  that  sort.  Women  were  a  dirty  lot. 
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"  That's  a  lie/'  said  Peter  quietly. 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  young  innocence  !  Everybody  knows 
old  Bleazely — he's  always  got  some  girl  or  other." 

"  Not  Miss  Hill." 

"  Rot !     She's  as  bad  as  any  of  them " 

Peter  knocked  the  speaker  down  and  there  was  a 
shocked  silence.  He  waited  till  the  clerk  had  risen 
shakily  to  his  feet  and  then  turned  to  the  rest. 

"  Is  there  anybody  else  who  has  anything  to  say 
against  Miss  Hill  ?  " 

"  I  shall  report  this  at  once,"  said  Cox,  bustling 
hastily  from  the  room,  and  in  a  sort  of  guilty  panic 
the  clerks  hurried  back  to  their  seats  and  pretended  to 
be  working  hard.  Lacy  looked  at  Peter's  set  face  and 
whistled  through  his  teeth. 

"  Bit  hasty,  Flint,  old  man." 

Peter  grunted  sulkily.  The  whole  episode  appeared 
to  him  to  be  perfectly  natural.  He  went  on  writing 
letters  until  Cox,  not  approaching  too  near,  told  him 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  Henderson  at  once.  Cox  spoke  with 
an  acid  delight,  for  no  clerk  was  sent  for  by  so  high  a 
personage  unless  the  matter  was  extremely  serious. 
He  did  not  approve  of  young  Flint,  and  his  protector 
Bleazely  had  gone. 

Peter  went  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  looked  calmly  at 
the  wooden  face  of  that  gentleman. 

"  What's  this  I  hear,  Flint  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  clerks  spoke  disgracefully  of  a  young 
lady  who  is  a  typist  in  our  branch.  I  said  it  was  a  lie. 
He  repeated  his  remarks  and  I  knocked  him  down. 
That's  all,  sir." 

"  That's  all  ?  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Flint,  that  you 
fail  to  realise  the  seriousness  of  your  offence." 

"  I  don't  realise  there  is  any  offence.  I  acted  as  any 
gentleman  would  act." 

"  Gentleman  ?  Gentleman  ?  You're  a  clerk  and 
must  behave  as  such.  We  can't  have  our  clerks 
knocking  each  other  down  in  the  office.  If  you  had 
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shown  regret  for  your  action  I  might  not  have  resorted 
to  extreme  measures ;  if  you  had  apologised  and 
promised  to  behave  as — as  a  clerk  should  behave  in 
the  future  I  might  have  been  content  to  reduce  your 
pay  and  transfer  you  to  another  branch.  But  you  do 
neither.  You  appear  to  me  to  glory  in  your  violence." 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  can't  know  what  was  said.  A  most 
foul  suggestion  was  made  about  a  lady." 

"  A  typist,  you  mean.  I  know  the  facts,  Mr.  Flint, 
or  perhaps  you  mean  to  suggest  that  I  am  a  liar  too." 

"  Certainly  not.     I " 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  forbearance,  Mr.  Flint.  But 
nothing  can  excuse  your  outrageous  conduct." 

"  But  what  else  could  I  have  done  ?  " 

"  Done  ?  Nothing,  Mr.  Flint.  You  could  have 
gone  on  with  your  work.  An  office  is  not  a  place  for 
vulgar  brawling.  It  is  not  your  place  to  interfere  with 
your  fellows.  You  were  not  in  authority,  and  I 
imagine  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  ever  to  be  set  in 
authority.  You  cannot  even  control  yourself.  Here 
are  your  wages  for  a  week.  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  at 
once." 

11  But " 

"  That  is  my  final  decision.  You  can  consider 
yourself  very  lucky  that  the  matter  stops  at  dismissal." 

Peter  took  an  envelope  containing  his  wages  which 
was  thrust  at  him  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  sensations  of  a  martyr  are  not  wholly  unpleasant. 
When  Peter  walked  out  into  the  streets  he  was  hot  and 
elated  with  virtuous  indignation.  He  had  been  treated 
abominably  by  Octavia  and  now  by  his  superior,  and 
the  sense  of  injustice  gave  him  a  vigour  to  overcome 
despair.  The  deep  waters  had  gone  over  his  head, 
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but  he  was  not  sinking  tamely.  A  struggle  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  and  he  met  it  with  a  grim  deter- 
mination. He  would  make  Octavia  sorry.  She  had 
thrown  him  over.  He  would  prove  himself  better 
than  the  unknown  man  for  whom  she  had  abandoned 
him.  He  would  make  the  office  sorry  for  turning  him 
out  by  doing  so  well  that  they  would  wish  for  him 
back  again.  He  would  have  been  content  to  love 
and  to  work  in  his  own  quiet,  thorough  fashion,  but 
circumstance  had  conspired  to  prevent  him.  Very  well, 
he  would  love  and  work  in  another  fashion. 

The  blows  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  instead  of 
crushing  him,  wakened  a  fighting  spirit  of  which  he  had 
hardly  suspected  the  existence.  It  had  showed  itself 
faintly  when  he  first  came  to  London  and  many  of  his 
letters  of  introduction  had  failed  to  find  a  job,  but  the 
last  of  them  had  succeeded,  and  the  absence  of  resis- 
tance had  brought  back  the  gentleness  in  his  nature 
to  the  top.  That  must  now  be  set  aside.  He  realised 
how  heavy  the  blows  had  been.  He  knew  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  work  ;  he  was  numb  with  the  pain  of 
stricken  love.  He  had  not  played  at  it.  His  love  for 
Octavia  had  not  been  the  shallow  thing  she  suspected 
it  to  be.  Peter  had  given  freely  and  sincerely  ;  the 
restraint  he  had  shown  was  the  result  of  strength  of 
will,  not  of  feeble  emotion.  He  was  dazed  and  shaken  ; 
the  whip  had  been  laid  upon  his  back  and  had  turned 
the  slave  into  the  rebel.  Reluctantly,  but  undismayed, 
he  faced  the  world.  He  did  not  want  to  rebel — force 
was  not  his  chosen  method — but  he  had  no  choice.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  yield.  He  certainly  felt  weary 
and  his  throat  burned.  There  was  an  evil  taste  in  his 
mouth. 

Presently,  however,  he  stopped  his  mechanical 
walking,  realising  that  it  was  futile.  He  turned  slowly 
and  made  his  way  on  foot  to  the  boxing  saloon,  where, 
as  he  expected,  he  found  old  Bill  Jopper  swinging  his 
clubs. 
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"  Well,  Peter,  my  lad,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long 
time.  I  thought  perhaps  I'd  put  you  off.  You  see,  I 
talks — led  by  zeal — more  than  I  did  ought.  It's  not 
a  bad  thing  to  be  led  by  zeal,  but  it  needs  more  wisdom 
than  I've  got.  Zeal's  worse  than  no  use  to  a  fool." 

"  No,  Bill,  it  wasn't  that." 

"  Well,  maybe  you've  come  in  answer  to  prayer." 

Peter,  suspecting  a  jest,  looked  up  with  a  glance  of 
irritation  and  met  the  solemn  little  grey  eyes  of  his 
instructor. 

'  You  prayed — for  me  ?  "  he  said. 

Bill  Jopper  shuffled  with  his  feet  and  turned  brick 
red.  "  Well,  yes,  I  did,  meaning  no  offence,  lad. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  liberty,  some  people  being  particular 
about  being  prayed  over,  though  none  the  worse  for 
it,  I  reckon.  When  the  seconds  is  out  of  the  ring 
there's  nothing  else  a  man  can  do — so  I  done  it." 

Peter  nodded,  and  Bill,  picking  up  a  club,  turned  its 
handle  about  in  his  hand. 

"  Was  you  wishing  to  have  the  gloves  on,  Peter  ?  " 

"  No,  Bill.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  your 
advice." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  fine.  I'm  a  pretty  rough,  tough 
old  boxing  man  ;  you're  a  gentleman  as  knows  books 
and  all,  but  if  I  can  give  you  a  tip  or  two  about  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  I'll  be  proud  to  do  it, 
seeing  as  how  them  things  ain't  the  same  in  books  as 
what  they  are  in  the  streets." 

Bill  sat  down  upon  the  bench,  his  knees  wide  apart 
and  his  club  dangling  between  his  hands.  Peter  sat 
beside  him  and  told  him  in  a  quiet,  level  voice  what 
had  happened  to  him.  Bill  grunted  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  story,  but  he  said  nothing  until  Peter 
stopped  and  leaned  back  wearily. 

"  Well,  Peter,  you've  been  in  the  ring  doing  pretty 
well  and  it's  like  having  the  referee  knock  you  out 
with  a  club.  They've  beaten  you  on  a  foul,  lad." 

"  They've  not  beaten  me." 
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"  No  ?     And  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  That's  as  far  as  I've  got,  Bill :  I  can't  seem  to  see 
beyond  that  yet.  It  isn't  much,  is  it  ?  " 

Bill  Jopper  rubbed  his  chin  with  the  smooth  side  of 
his  Indian  club,  and  then  let  it  fall  with  a  smack  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  It's  a  goodish  distance,  lad — fairish  going.  There'd 
be  some  squealing  and  wanting  to  commit  suicide  or 
get  drunk  to  forget."  Peter  made  an  impatient 
gesture.  "  Oh,  I  know  that  ain't  your  sort ;  but  it's 
harder  for  you.  To  go  on  fighting  when  your  stomach 
turns  to  jelly  takes  a  man.  But  if  you  cover  up  and 
wait  your  time  you'll  stiffen  up  again.  The  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  a  big  part  of  success.  But  advice 
now  :  what  sort  of  Christian  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Bill — a  very  ordinary  sort/' 

"  What  they  calls  Traditional,  I  expect,  Peter.  If 
you  don't  know  where  you  are  you  ain't  anywhere 
much.  Keep  clean,  tell  the  truth  and  respect  the 
Church  sort  of  Christian,  I  expect,  and  that's  not  so 
bad.  But  it  don't  give  you  a  call/' 

"  What  are  you  getting  at,  Bill  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  put  you  in  training  for  the  heavenly  ring, 
lad — the  priesthood  ;  or  if  you  ain't  keen  on  the 
Church,  the  ministry.  You're  educated,  you  speaks 
well  and  could  preach,  I  reckon,  and  you  ain't  a  bad 
looker  if  only  you  had  a  call." 

"  But,  Bill,  how  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there's  a  bishop  or  two  who  would  do  some- 
thing if  Bill  Jopper  asked  him,  and  parsons  of  ali  sorts. 
You  see,  lad,  old  Bill  Jopper  is  a  bit  of  a  character. 
But  if  you  ain't  got  a  call  it's  off.  I'm  not  putting  a 
man  into  the  ring  as  shouldn't  be  there.  What  was 
you  thinking  of  doing  ?  " 

"  Answering  advertisements  and  trying  to  find  some- 
thing." 

"  Carry  on  then  and  I'll  do  a  bit  of  thinking.  Come 
along  and  see  me  soon  and  often  ;  I  might  find  some- 
'7 
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thing  or  hear  of  something,  and  if  I  do  I'll  let  you  know. 
How  about  cash  ?  " 

"  I  can  last  out  for  a  month  or  two,  Bill." 

"  Good  !  Get  down  to  it  and  put  in  a  bit  of  a  prayer, 
lad.  I  shouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  another  girl,  if  I 
was  you." 

"  I  shan't." 

Bill  chuckled  and  then  grew  serious. 

"  Sorry,  Peter ;  it  ain't  fair  to  laugh,  but  I  reckon 
you're  well  out  of  it.  That  sort  of  girl's  no  use  to  you. 
Don't  go  off  the  deep  end  and  think  all  women  are 
beasts — they're  no  more  beasts  than  men  are,  and  it's 
a  hard  life  without  them.  If  you  comes  across  a  girl 
with  a  clear  eye,  a  good  heart  and  a  punch  in  her  left, 
marry  her  ;  don't  be  afraid,  marry  her.  And  if  she's 
had  hard  times  and  got  away  with  them  so  much  the 
better  for  both  of  you.  You're  the  sort  of  chap  as 
needs  a  wife." 

Peter  went  back  to  Abercromby  Street  feeling 
happier.  He  had  got  nothing  from  the  old  man  but  a 
chance  to  talk  of  his  troubles,  yet  somehow  a  new 
strength  gripped  him.  There  was  abundant  energy  in 
Bill  Jopper,  both  of  body  and  spirit.  There  was  a 
suppressed  fervour  in  every  movement,  as  in  every 
word,  which  gave  even  to  commonplaces  a  dignity  and 
a  meaning,  unexpected  but  unmistakable.  He  had  a 
queer  way  of  putting  things  sometimes  which  made 
them  striking,  but  that  was  not  all ;  there  was  a  simple 
earnestness  in  everything  he  said  which  did  not  admit 
of  doubt.  There  was  a  calm  in  Peter's  face  which  had 
not  been  there  before.  He  went  up  to  his  room,  and, 
getting  out  his  savings  bank  book,  he  began  to  count 
his  resources.  The  last  few  weeks  he  had  saved 
nothing.  Going  to  Acton,  taking  Octavia  out  and 
his  visit  to  the  country  had  left  him  no  margin.  He 
could  live  for  a  month  or  two  perhaps,  for  a  little 
longer,  with  care,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
year  that  his  small  dividend  would  become  due.  He 
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would  have  to  get  work  somehow.  He  wondered  if 
his  old  firm  would  give  him  a  bad  character  if  applied 
to — he  did  not  expect  enthusiasm.  He  wished  he 
could  find  a  different  kind  of  work — something  with 
more  life  in  it  than  paper  and  account  books.  He  had 
the  vaguest  idea  of  the  vast  network  of  complicated 
employment  with  which  London  is  cursed.  He  knew, 
of  course,  that  there  must  be  varieties  of  work,  but  he 
had  no  idea  how  varied  they  were,  nor  what  a  host  of 
parasites  they  bred — men  with  no  training  and  no 
skill  who  lick  up  a  living  upon  commissions.  He  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  a  vast  organisation  which 
tended  to  crush  all  its  employees  into  a  dead  level  of 
mediocrity,  and  he  knew  that  there  must  be  men 
entirely  on  their  own,  who  with  such  personality  as 
they  had,  made  a  living  in  a  sort  of  casual  independence. 

Peter  was  not  only  a  traditional  Christian,  he  was  a 
traditional  man.  He  had  shown  little  originality.  So 
far  he  was  almost  entirely  the  product  of  his  training  : 
he  had  hidden  himself,  lost  himself.  He  wanted  to  do 
what  he  had  been  trained  to  want,  and  had  no  passion- 
ate desires  in  conflict  with  his  training.  He  was  the 
willing  prisoner  of  his  education.  Even  now,  when  he 
was  free  by  accident,  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  turned 
to  look  patiently  for  more  fetters. 

In  the  faithlessness  of  Octavia  he  felt  guilty.  She 
had  told  him  she  was  married  and  had  implied  that 
she  had  married  a  rich  man.  If  she  had  sold  herself, 
Peter  thought,  it  was  because  he  had  failed  to  give  her 
a  love  strong  enough  to  make  her  resist  a  sordid 
temptation.  Octavia  had  fallen  from  her  pedestal — 
he  could  worship  no  more  at  that  shrine  ;  but  he 
himself  had  pulled  her  down  and  he  abased  himself 
in  his  loneliness.  Love,  which  he  had  thought  so 
triumphant  a  thing,  he  had  made — unconsciously 
made — timorous.  He  had  lost  his  job  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  He  was  hot  with  the  virtue  of  his 
act  and  quite  unrepentant.  But  as  a  lover  he  had 
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failed,  proved  himself  unworthy.  His  feeling  for 
Octavia  was  submerged  in  a  vast  sorrow.  He  did  not 
hate  her,  he  did  not  love  her  any  more  ;  he  was  sorry 
for  her,  sorry  for  himself.  He  felt  no  impulse  to 
follow  and  seek  her  out,  to  take  the  man  who  had 
bought  her  by  the  throat,  to  drag  her  away  from  him 
by  force.  He  had  loved  intellectually  rather  than 
emotionally,  and  his  distress  was  of  the  same  order. 
It  was  genuine,  it  was  bitter,  but  it  did  not  penetrate 
the  inner  armour.  The  deeps  of  his  being  were 
unmoved.  He  had  loved  also  as  his  training  taught 
him — to  the  utmost  limit  of  it,  but  no  further. 

And  now  the  gross  injustice  of  the  world  had  taken 
him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  pitched  him  down- 
stairs. He  was  lined  up  in  the  gutter  for  the  moment 
with  the  outcasts  that  touched  the  primitive  emotion  of 
the  man,  and  for  the  first  time  Peter  reckoned  with 
himself.  His  training  still  hung  round  him,  but  his 
rebellion  against  fate  had  broken  his  bonds.  He  had 
recognised  them.  He  had  to  fight  not  elegantly  under 
genteel  and  suitable  devised  rules,  but  in  a  rough  and 
tumble  where  he  might  expect  neither  mercy  nor  fair 
play.  The  words  of  old  Bill  Jopper  rang  in  his  mind  : 
"  They  won  on  a  foul." 

He  would  fight  a  clean  battle.  He  had  no  mad 
desire  to  go  tearing  and  gouging  into  life,  but  he  would 
make  up  for  his  fair  play  by  gameness  and  vigour.  His 
eyes  brightened  and  his  lips  closed  grimly.  He  did  not 
care  to  what  depths  he  was  thrust  down  or  how  high 
above  his  head  the  waters  closed.  He  would  fight  up 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

SUPPER  called  him,  and  he  went  down  reluctantly. 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  the  word  "  sacked  "  branded 
on  his  forehead,  and  that  everybody  would  know 
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instinctively  of  his  misfortunes.  Iris  found  him  dull 
and  unresponsive.  She  had  expected  him  to  be  full  of 
happiness,  and  his  rather  vacant  face  was  stolidly  set. 
Then,  insurgent  above  all  his  other  feelings,  he  wanted 
to  tell  Iris  all  about  it.  It  was  no  good  being  defensive 
with  her.  He  turned  impulsively. 

"  Come  out  for  a  walk  after  supper,  Iris  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  rather  to  let  him  see  that 
he  could  not  order  her  about  than  from  any  reluctance. 

"  I've  got  to  talk  to  you.'' 

In  spite  of  himself  a  tremor  of  misery  crept  into  his 
voice,  and  Iris  looked,  her  eyes  widening  at  the  hard, 
empty  face  he  turned  to  her.  His  eyes  only  showed  a 
life  of  pain. 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Flint,  I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

When  they  met  she  walked  silently  beside  him, 
waiting  for  him  to  begin.  He  took  a  long  time  about 
it,  striding  silent  and  absorbed  without  appearing  to 
know  she  was  there.  Presently  she  reached  out  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm.  He  spoke  as  though  moved 
by  a  string. 

"  Octavia's  married,  Iris." 

She  stopped  abruptly  and  with  a  flung  hand  steadied 
herself  against  the  wall.  She  looked  at  Peter,  her  eyes 
shining,  but  he  did  not  notice.  He  stopped  also 
automatically,  but  he  did  not  look  at  her.  He  waited 
with  a  stupid  patience  until  she  spoke  shakily. 

"  Married,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  couldn't  wait  for  me.  I  was  too  slow. 
She's  married  and  gone." 

Iris  hated  her  more  than  ever  for  that.  She  had 
hated  her  before  when  she  thought  Octavia  loved  Peter, 
but  now  it  was  evident  she  did  not,  and  never  had. 
Iris  despised  her.  It  was  upon  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
to  tell  Peter  what  she  thought,  but  she  stopped  the  hot 
words.  Instinctively  she  guessed  that  Peter  would 
be  angry  to  hear  them.  Instead,  she  spoke  with 
sympathy. 
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"  I'm  sorry,  Peter." 

But  she  was  glad.  Peter  was  hers  again  and  that 
woman  would  be  disillusioned — she  would  come  to  a 
bad  end.  In  an  ecstasy  of  momentary  malice  Iris 
pictured  her  draggled  and  destitute,  begging  with 
crooked,  tortured  fingers  in  the  gutter.  That  was 
what  she  deserved,  at  any  rate.  Iris,  with  her  nose  in 
the  air,  passed  the  wretched  creature  with  a  glance 
of  scorn,  and  then  surrendering  the  imaginary  picture 
became  herself  again.  Peter  walked  on  slowly, 
unnoticing. 

"  And  I've  got  the  sack.1' 

"  Oh,  Peter  !  " 

This  time  her  exclamation  of  dismay  was  genuine, 
and  when  he  had  given  her  the  bare  particulars  her 
distress  deepened.  It  was  just  like  him,  and  so  silly, 
so  unnecessary.  It  left  her  helpless.  She  could  only 
stare  at  him,  her  eyes  eloquent.  He  laughed  harshly. 

"  I'm  green,  Iris.  I  thought  I  had  conquered  life. 
I  had  love  and  a  good  job.  It  was  all  so  easy  and  I 
was  a  fine  fellow.  I've  lost  both — more  than  both. 
I've  been  trampled  on  and  the  conceit  has  been  kicked 
out  of  me.  I've  nothing  left  but  a  friend  :  thank  God 
for  her." 

Iris  was  surprised.  She  had  not  expected  that  he 
greatly  valued  her  friendship  nor  that  in  the  midst  of 
his  troubles  he  would  pause  to  give  her  a  thought. 
His  simple  tribute  touched  her  profoundly,  and  she 
walked  beside  him  longing  to  respond  to  it,  to  hug  him 
and  feel  his  rough  coat  against  her  hot  cheek.  She 
wanted  him  to  touch  her,  to  feel  his  arms  against  her 
body.  To  her  dismay  she  felt  an  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  show  him  that  she  loved  him,  to  give  him 
comfort  by  surrender  and,  by  so  doing,  to  achieve  also 
comfort  for  herself.  Her  body  trembled  as  she  thought 
he  might  take  joy  in  it,  and  she  wished  he  would  go  on 
talking  lest  she  should  betray  the  hot  blood  that  seemed 
to  burn  her  with  fierce,  delicious  riot.  But  she  merely 
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asked  in  a  voice  carefully  calmed,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

Peter  looked  at  her  and  for  the  first  time  smiled. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking,  Iris.  You  do 
imagine  I'm  an  impractical,  shiftless  sort  of  fellow 
likely  to  do  the  sensible  thing  last.  Your  little  head 
is  just  asking  what  mad  thing  will  the  boy  do  next,  and 
you  like  me — I  know  you  like  me — just  because  you 
can  push  me  and  pat  me  into  a  nice  sensible  course  of 
action." 

"  I  don't,  Peter.     It's  not  true." 

"  And  all  the  time,  Iris,  you  are  saying  to  yourself, 
'  Poor  silly  boy  !  If  I  didn't  watch  over  him  what  an 
awful  mess  he  would  get  himself  into.'  " 

Iris  was  indignant  and  flustered.  She  hated  his 
description  of  her  and  did  not  want  to  show  him  how 
it  hurt.  She  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  But  he 
took  her  arm  and  pressed  it  under  his.  He  looked 
down  at  her  flushed  face  and  saw  the  tears  shining  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Cheer  up,  kid,  I'm  only  pulling  your  leg.  And  I 
do  owe  a  lot  to  your  advice  too.  You've  done  me  no 
end  of  good.  You're  the  best  and  only  friend  I've  got. 
Don't  mind  my  teasing,  Iris  ;  I  need  you  all  the  more 
now." 

"  I  don't  mind,  Peter,  when  I  know  it's  only  teasing. 
But  you  don't  seem  so  sorry  as  I  expected  you  to  be. 
Don't  you  mind  what's  happened  ?  How  can  you  tease 
and  joke — now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  mind,  Iris — I  mind  quite  a  lot,  but  it's  not 
going  to  flatten  me  out.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  I 
don't  care  and  stick  my  chest  out  and  pretend.  I  can't 
do  that  with  you.  But  I  know  I'm  going  to  pull 
through  all  right.  I  may  have  a  bad  time,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  times,  but  I'll  come  out  on  top;  and  before 
I've  finished  I  shall  understand  too.  I  thought  life 
was  easy  ;  you  told  me  it  was  hard.  We  were  both 
right :  first  it's  one  and  then  the  other.  You  never 
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know  what  will  happen  next ;  there's  no  security,  no 
fixing  it  down  firmly  so  that  you  can  say,  '  This  is 
life/  If  you  try,  something  unexpected  pops  out  and 
you  get  it  hard  in  the  neck.  It's  waste  of  time  trying 
to  understand.  I've  wasted  too  many  hours  at  it. 
I'm  going  to  give  it  up,  that  folly.  When  I  understand 
life,  as  I  shall  in  the  end,  it  will  come  as  a  revelation. 
It  isn't  study  that  gives  you  power — it's  inspiration. 
I'll  wait  and  be  content.  It's  the  same  with  every- 
thing else,  Iris — can  you  see  what  I'm  driving  at  ? 
I've  been  trying  to  win  through  by  sheer  study,  brain 
exercise.  It's  no  good.  Living  happily  isn't  a  matter 
of  brains,  nor  is  living  unhappily  :  brains  are  secondary, 
unimportant,  and  I've  been  expecting  them  to  be  first. 
I'm  going  to  forget  I  have  brains  ;  I'm  not  going  to 
work  out  everything  and  then  be  staggered  because  life 
works  it  out  differently.  It's  very  confused,  isn't  it, 
Iris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  too  clever  for  me  ;  but  what  are  you  going 
to  do,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Take  what  comes  as  it  comes,  Iris/' 

"  But  you  mustn't  wait  about  for  things  to  come ; 
you  must  get  a  job — quickly.  Oh,  Peter,  I  don't  want 
to  bother  you,  but  you  must  be  practical.  Jobs  don't 
call  and  fetch  you.  You've  got  to  look  for  them — go 
on  looking.  If  you  don't  get  work  you'll  have  to  go 
on  the  dole,  Peter.  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  a  friend 
of  mine  was  doing  that." 

"  I  won't,  Iris.  I  feel  just  as  you  do  about  that,  I 
think.  I'd  rather  starve  !  I  wonder  if  I  got  hungry 
— desperately  hungry,  like  claws  tearing  inside — and 
my  clothes  were  all  pawned  except  a  few  rags,  whether, 
like  that,  I  would  face  a  bitter  winter  night  in  the  open 
rather  than  touch  the  dole." 

"  Don't,  Peter,  it's  awful— don't  talk  about  it.  It's 
too  near  all  of  us — just  round  the  corner." 

"  Sorry  !  That's  one  side  of  the  picture.  I've  got 
to  face  it,  and,  frankly,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  do 
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it.  But  there  is  another  side — adventure.  I  might 
chance  on  the  job  I  want,  that  is  made  for  me.  After 
all,  holding  one's  job  is  sometimes  more  dangerous  than 
losing  it,  and  I  suppose  holding  one's  love  is  more 
disastrous  sometimes  than  losing  it,  too.  I  don't 
know.  Life  is  a  drift  from  one  ignorance  to  another, 
and  the  blows  of  Fate  may  turn  out  to  be  the  pats  of 
Providence.  All  talk,  Iris.  Life  isn't  an  orderly, 
regulated  affair — it's  casual,  it's  a  toss  up.  I've  known 
rich  people  happy  and  unhappy — mostly  unhappy. 
I've  known  both  sorts  of  poor  people,  still  mostly 
unhappy.  All  our  training,  all  our  education  is  to 
enable  us  to  make  money — all  except  mine,  which 
everybody  calls  folly  ;  but  if  only  we  could  give  some 
of  the  time  to  learning  how  to  be  happy.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  rich  and  the  world  is  turned  into  a  crawling 
mass  of  maggots  boring  into  offal/' 

"  Peter,  don't.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  and  talk 
wildly  like  that.  What's  the  good  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  Every  time  I  ask,  you  don't  answer  but 
go  off  into  talk  I  can't  understand,  and  you  make  it 
all  seem  so  ugly  and  so  beastly  true.  If  the  world  is 
wrong  we're  in  it,  and  we  can't  put  it  right." 

"  Iris,  hasn't  your  friendship  for  me  been  putting 
the  world  right  ?  It's  put  it  more  right  for  me,  and 
every  decent  person  and  every  decent  action  helps. 
Can't  put  it  right  ?  Bosh  1  You're  doing  it  because 
you  are  right.  I'm  going  to  do  it  too  if  I  can.  You 
want  to  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'll  tell  you. 
I'm  going  to  get  a  job.  I'm  going  to  live  free  of  fear. 
I  don't  care  if  when  I  die  I  don't  leave  enough  money 
to  bury  me,  but  I  shall  care  if  I  die  without  having 
enjoyed  living.  I  can't  whine,  Iris.  I'm  not  going  to 
pretend  I'm  baffled,  that  my  personality  is  choked,  that 
the  sex  business  is  a  ghastly  indecency  and  the  sole 
topic  of  sensible  conversation.  I'm  not  going  to  think 
I  know  any  more.  I  shall  be  content  to  find  out  as  I 
may  the  meaning  of  everything.  It  won't  matter 
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much  either  way.  Everybody  seems  to  claim  happi- 
ness as  a  right ;  they  shriek  for  a  good  time  and  are 
angry  if  they  don't  get  it.  I  heard  it  every  day  at  the 
office.  I've  said  silly  things  about  it  myself  and  about 
everything  else  too.  Let's  stop  talking,  Iris." 

He  looked  at  her,  laughed,  and  turned  homeward, 
whistling  softly.  Iris  could  not  make  him  out,  but  she 
was  happier  now.  And  Octavia  was  out  of  her  way 
— the  cat  !  Once  more  she  was  the  most  important 
person  in  Peter's  life.  She  did  not  suspect  that  to 
achieve  this  serenity  Peter  had  writhed  in  a  struggle 
that  had  been  bitter  enough.  She  was  glad  he  threw 
off  his  troubles  so  easily.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
fellow,  and  she  loved  him.  She  prayed  as  she  clung  to 
his  arm  that  the  love  which  burned  in  her  might  some- 
how communicate  itself  to  him.  She  wanted  him  and 
he  never  seemed  to  get  any  nearer.  He  was  content 
with  friendship — but  she  wanted  more,  much  more 
and  couldn't  tell  him,  couldn't  hint  to  him,  couldn't 
even  by  cunning  arts  convey  the  easy  lesson  to  him. 
No,  he  must  find  out  for  himself,  but  she  wished 
passionately  that  he  would  not  be  so  blind. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

ABOVE  all  else  London  is  a  city  of  masks.  Nowhere 
else  do  men  so  hide  themselves  behind  a  few  carefully 
prepared  expressions,  nowhere  else  is  the  real  man  so 
zealously  concealed,  and  nowhere  else  is  the  conceal- 
ment so  much  a  matter  of  instinct  and  innocence. 
Out  of  London  go  the  men  and  women  of  wooden 
visages  who  cause  the  foreigner  to  misunderstand  and 
blaspheme,  for  they  cannot  believe  that  these  good, 
solemn  people  can  be  quite  ordinary  fools,  nor  that  the 
disguise  conceals  nothing  more  than  mere  common- 
place. When  our  neighbours  overseas  disguise  them- 
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selves  they  do  it  thoroughly,  with  abandon  ;  their 
diplomacy  is  a  rare  example  of  the  art  which  conceals 
art,  their  conspiracy  is  a  matter  of  cloaks  and  daggers. 
In  London  it  is  bad  form  to  appear  human,  that  is  all. 
We  know  all  about  it  and  it  does  not  worry  us  ;  we  are 
surprised  even  to  be  told  about  it,  so  much  has  it 
become  second  nature.  If  for  a  moment  we  show  our- 
selves, we  shudderingly  imagine  we  have  committed 
an  indecency. 

There  is  a  refinement  of  this  habit  now  adopted  by 
business  men — an  imitative  representation  of  the 
successful  business  man  of  America  as  shown  on  the 
films.  More  and  more  our  city  offices  are  haunted  by 
honest  citizens  trying  to  look  with  the  concentrated 
power  of  the  picture  millionaire.  If  they  were  not  in 
the  city  one  would  be  sure  they  carried  a  gun  in  a  hip 
pocket  and  regarded  law  as  nothing  if  it  interfered  with 
their  purpose.  These  honest  citizens  whose  souls 
abhor  violence  and  whose  conception  of  wickedness 
seldom  goes  deeper  than  an  attempt  to  evade  as  far  as 
possible  the  inconvenience  of  income-tax,  rush  about 
and  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly.  They  do  not  adopt 
the  methods  of  the  American  millionaire,  but  his 
manners,  and  the  more  unpleasant  they  can  make 
themselves  the  happier  they  are. 

In  his  search  for  work  Peter  met  them  all,  for  he  left 
no  stone  unturned  and  with  a  cheery  patience  pre- 
sented himself  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  at  every 
place  where  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  him  to 
get  work.  For  all  his  talk  to  Iris  he  knew  what  he  was 
up  against,  and  how  loaded  were  the  dice  against  him. 
The  job  he  was  made  for,  of  which  he  had  spoken  light- 
heartedly,  was  hidden  almost  out  of  existence  by  the 
jobs  for  which  he  had  no  particular  qualification.  He 
went  on  learning  the  signs  of  failure  and  the  three  great 
types  of  rejection — the  abusive,  the  firm  and  the 
plaintive.  But  he  never  quite  reached  the  mechanical 
attack  and  retreat  of  the  disheartened  applicant. 
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Even  as  the  days  wore  on  and  his  reserve  of  money 
dwindled  Peter  applied  for  a  job  briskly  and  took  a 
refusal  with  a  certain  cheerful  dignity. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  face  a  brief,  stern  tussle 
with  Bill  Hannay,  who,  when  he  heard  the  facts  of 
Peter's  dismissal,  stormed,  sympathised  and  exulted. 

'  You'll  be  able  to  come  into  the  firm  now,  Flint. 
I'll  put  you  wise  in  no  time.  There's  nothing  difficult 
about  cars." 

"  Where  would  the  wages  come  from  ?  "  asked  Peter 
bluntly. 

Hannay  pushed  a  hand  through  his  hair  and  looked 
worried.  Business  was  very  quiet  and  he  had  been 
keeping  himself  with  difficulty  and  nibbling  regretfully 
every  now  and  again  at  his  capital.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Peter  could  draw  nothing  without  bringing 
about  a  speedy  winding-up  of  the  concern.  Hannay 
worked  hard  and  did  his  best  but  the  floods  of  pros- 
perity had  not  flowed  at  his  bidding.  He  looked  at 
Peter  and  shook  his  head.  Inwardly  he  was  deeply 
thankful  that  Peter  did  not  demand  back  his  share  of 
the  capital. 

"  You  are  a  bed-rock  merchant,  Flint,  but  you're 
right.  I'm  sorry.  It  won't  last,  of  course,  this  slack- 
ness. We'll  get  busy  soon  and  then  you  must  come  in. 
It  would  be  great  to  work  together.  You  get  something 
to  go  on  with  and  you  can  chuck  it  up  any  time. 
Anyway,  old  man,  when  any  profits  come  along  you 
shall  have  your  whack." 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  something  to  go  on  with, 
and  it  was  not  for  want  of  trying  that  day  after  day 
passed  and  still  Peter  offered  his  brain  and  body  in  the 
market.  Nobody  wanted  him  and  the  inevitable 
results  followed.  No  profits  came  from  the  motor 
business  and  his  money  dribbled  away,  his  clothes  wore 
thin,  his  body  wore  thin  too,  for  he  vigorously  kept 
himself  to  the  minimum  of  necessity.  But  his  cheerful- 
ness did  not  change.  On  Sundays  he  spent  most  of 
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his  time  in  bed  resting  his  weary  body  and  mending 
with  a  shamefaced  persistency  his  scanty  wardrobe. 
Thanks  to  Bill  Jopper  he  got  a  day's  work  occasionally, 
but  he  could  find  no  regular  job.  He  spent  three 
days  addressing,  stamping  and  preparing  circulars  for 
a  laundry  which  was  launching  a  publicity  campaign. 
Another  day  he  dug  over  a  garden  with  a  borrowed 
spade,  and  yet  another  delivering  circulars  from  door 
to  door.  He  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was 
about  all  he  had  there.  He  managed  to  scrape  along, 
never  complaining,  and  Iris  watched  him  pityingly. 
She  did  not  know  what  energy  he  was  putting  into  his 
days,  nor  did  he  let  her  know  how  after  a  day's  digging 
his  hands  were  blistered,  nor  how  bodily  weary  he  was 
sometimes.  Somehow,  week  by  week,  he  managed  to 
pay  Mrs.  Gooderson  for  his  room,  for  his  breakfast  and 
his  supper.  Sometimes  he  had  no  other  food  all  day. 
His  only  luxury  was  his  ticket  at  the  local  Free  Library. 
He  could  always  get  books,  and  they  helped  to  tide  over 
the  hours  when  the  business  houses  were  closed  and 
the  seeker  for  work  may  rest. 

His  own  chosen  books  went  after  a  time.  He  sold 
them  one  by  one  with  a  regret,  a  pain  which  was  almost 
intolerable.  It  hurt  him  to  get  so  little  for  them — it 
hurt  him  much  more  than  it  disappointed  him.  When 
the  second-hand  bookseller  looked  at  them,  handled 
them  disdainfully,  Peter  could  have  knocked  him 
down.  He  knew  he  could  never  again  have  books  like 
those.  Other  copies  he  might  buy  in  more  prosperous 
days,  but  they  would  never  be  the  same.  He  sold 
them,  pocketed  their  price  and  asked  the  bookseller  if 
he  wanted  an  assistant,  and  left  the  shop  to  take  up 
the  weary  tramp  again. 

He  did  not  write  to  Ned  Howthwaite  for  help.  After 
his  visit  there  he  could  not.  He  had  exhibited  him- 
self, as  it  were,  in  triumph,  and  now  he  was  not  going 
to  appeal  to  him  in  adversity.  Nor  would  he  borrow 
money  of  his  friends.  Iris  offered  first ;  she  pleaded 
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with  him  to  accept  just  a  little,  but  he  would  not.  He 
made  light  of  his  difficulties  and  would  not  tell  her  the 
extent  of  his  need.  Bill  Jopper  offered  money  too, 
in  his  earnest,  hoarse  voice,  and  with  a  diffidence 
which  touched  Peter.  He  knew  exactly  how  Peter 
stood,  for  somehow  the  fat  little  man  drew  confidences 
which  no  one  else — not  even  Iris  nor  Bill  Hannay — 
could  obtain.  Peter  let  Bill  Jopper  have  the  naked 
truth,  and  week  by  week  it  grew  more  conspicuously 
bare. 

"  Why  won't  you  take  a  pound  or  two,  lad  ?  I'm 
comfortable.  I  shouldn't  hardly  miss  it.  Of  course, 
I'm  a  Christian,  and  as  such  it's  my  duty  to  help  a 
brother ;  but  it  ain't  a  matter  of  duty  to  you,  lad — 
it's  friendship.  I'd  hate  to  offer  you  a  couple  of  quid 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  even  Christian  duty.  I  ain't  a 
Christian  trying  to  live  up  to  it — don't  look  at  it  that 
way — I'm  just  a  pal." 

"  I  know,  Bill.  It's  because  you  are  a  pal  that  I 
can't.  Besides " 

"  Besides,  you're  losing  weight,  lad.  You  ought  to 
fight  at  middle  weight  and  you  wouldn't  weigh  in  at 
more  than  light  weight  now.  So  far  you've  kept  your 
health  more  or  less,  but  you  can't  go  on.  Your  blood 
gets  poorer  and  poorer  and  your  strength  goes,  and  any 
sort  of  illness  can  get  you  in  the  short  ribs,  or  land  you 
a  knockout  on  the  plexus.  Lad,  pride's  sinful,  but 
between  pals  it's  worse." 

"  Bill,  it  isn't  pride." 

"  All  right,  Peter.  Anyway,  you  know  you  can  have 
it  any  time.  By  the  way,  can  you  drive  a  horse  van  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Good !  I  know  a  chap  in  Greenwich  who  wants  a 
driver  for  a  couple  of  days.  I'll  give  you  a  note  for 
him.  Take  it  down  to-morrow,  and  for  God's  sake, 
Peter,  stay  and  have  a  bite  with  me.  I'm  a  homely 
sort  of  cove  to  sit  opposite  to  at  table,  but — don't 
refuse  that  too." 
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"  Of  course  not,  Bill." 

Bill  brightened  visibly,  and  Peter  thought  before  the 
meal  was  finished  that  nothing  had  ever  tasted  nicer 
than  shin  of  beef  stewed  with  onions  and  potatoes. 
Bill  piled  his  plate  as  though  he  wished  to  give  him  a 
week's  supply  at  once,  and  Peter  laughed  and  ate  till 
he  could  eat  no  more.  Before  he  went  Bill  laid  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  suppose,  now,  you  ain't  got  a  call,  Peter  ?  I 
reckon  you're  a  pretty  good  Christian,  taking  you  all 
round.  I  wish  you  had  a  call.  Won't  you  go  and  see 
my  pal  the  bishop  ?  What  do  you  say,  Peter  ?  " 

'  No,  Bill— it's  not  a  job  for  me." 

"I'm  darned  if  I  know  what  is  the  job  for  you,  lad. 
You're  not  ordinary.  I'm  not  blaming  you — it's  just 
your  misfortune." 

Behind  Peter  as  he  walked  about  London  gaining 
nothing  but  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  its  streets, 
stalked  one  worry  from  which  he  could  never  free 
himself.  He  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  leave 
Mrs.  Gooderson  and  all  his  friends.  That,  he  admitted, 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  him.  He  might  be  able  to 
find  a  cheaper  shelter  while  he  could  afford  it,  but,  in 
fact,  he  would  be  homeless.  Abercromby  Street  had  a 
hold  upon  his  affections,  and  the  people,  even  old 
Christopher,  were  his  friends.  Gladys  Hammond  had 
left  long  ago  and  others  had  come  and  gone,  but  they 
all  seemed  to  Peter  to  be  part  of  himself,  and  he  knew 
that  to  leave  them  all  would  be  a  bitter  blow.  As  his 
means  gradually  grew  less  and  less  he  went  about  the 
more  desperately,  putting  up  cheerfully  with  abuse, 
disdain  and  vain  pity,  and  struggling  with  the  many 
others  in  like  position  with  himself.  Some  faces  he 
gradually  learned  to  know.  Like  his,  they  were  found 
peering  at  the  newspaper  lists  of  situations  vacant  in 
the  free  libraries  and  they  lined  up  at  the  same  doors 
waiting  for  an  interview.  Peter  could  see  other  men 
getting  thin  and  shabby,  gradually  becoming  more  and 
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more  anxious  and  desperate.  Wherever  he  went  he 
seemed  to  meet  familiar  faces  and  to  engage  in  a  sort 
of  futile  competition  with  them.  Between  these  men 
was  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality ;  they  talked  as  they 
waited,  they  passed  to  each  other  news  of  cheap  places 
for  sleeping,  of  cheap  eating-houses.  They  discussed 
over  and  over  again  the  gentle  art  of  living  at  the 
minimum  of  expense  and  the  various  shifts  which 
might  enable  them  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
Sometimes  a  well-known  figure  vanished  and  stood  no 
more  in  the  waiting  queues,  and  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  he  had  found  a  job  or 
chucked  himself  in  the  river.  There  was  seldom  any 
animosity  between  these  forlorn  seekers — even  an 
attempt  to  edge  in  out  of  turn  was  repressed  with  a  tired 
promptitude — nor  was  there  any  affection  displayed. 
A  little  bad  language  or  a  grin  were  the  highest  personal 
notes.  For  the  rest,  the  days  were  passed  in  waiting 
and  walking,  unless  some  casual  job  broke  the  dreary 
sequence  for  a  short  spell. 

Peter  did  not  lose  heart,  but  he  could  not  explain 
why.  To  him  there  seemed  a  permanent  interest  in 
his  search,  as  though  success  were  always  just  round 
the  corner.  Luckily,  his  health  did  not  break  down, 
and  though  he  suffered  from  hunger  and  weariness  he 
was  spared  such  distress  as  he  saw  daily  among  his 
fellows.  None  the  less  there  was  a  strain — noticeable 
now — which  made  him  hoard  his  strength  as  he 
hoarded  his  money.  He  had  money  invested  which 
brought  him  in  fifty  pounds  a  year,  although  it  would 
be  some  months  before  a  dividend  became  due.  He 
would  not  sell  any  of  his  shares.  He  felt  about  them 
as  he  felt  about  borrowing.  He  would  stand  on  his 
own  feet.  Those  shares  were  bought  not  with  the 
money  he  had  earned,  but  with  that  obtained  by  sell- 
ing his  father's  stock.  Peter  did  not  regard  it  exactly 
as  his,  but  he  felt  its  presence  behind  him.  It  was  a 
resource — the  last. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

Ax  the  end  of  every  week  Bill  Hannay  came  to  Peter 
with  a  tale  of  woe.  There  was  unprecedented  stagna- 
tion in  the  motor  business,  it  seemed,  and  Hannay,  do 
what  he  could,  was  unable  to  pass  any  profits  to  his 
partner  He  was  distressed — far  more  distressed  than 
Peter — and  produced  on  oily  scraps  of  paper  heaps  of 
figures  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  business 
but  a  bare  living  for  himself.  He  seemed  to  find  a 
fresh  scheme  every  week  for  bucking  things  up,  and 
resolutely  they  refused  to  be  bucked.  Peter  took  it 
well.  He  never  complained  or  suggested  that  the 
absence  of  profit  was  due  to  laziness  or  incapacity. 
He  was  told  twenty  times  a  day  when  he  tried  for  work 
that  trade  was  bad,  and  it  was  some  consolation  to  pass 
the  futile  remark  on  once  a  week  and  to  see  its  effect 
upon  someone  else.  Peter  had  reason  to  believe  it — 
trade  was  bad.  Hannay,  to  be  sure,  was  living  on 
almost  as  little  as  Peter.  He  explained  with  exaspera- 
tion that  he  had  to,  and  he  swore  with  a  variety  of 
very  sincere  oaths  that  any  surplus  over  the  irreducible 
minimum  would  be  shares — every  bean.  It  was 
impossible  to  touch  the  capital,  even  if  they  wanted  to. 
It  was  sunk  in  stock.  The  rent  must  be  paid  and  over- 
head charges,  and  when  that  was  done  there  was  just 
enough  left  to  pay  Mother  Gooderson.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  Hannay  was  having  a  bad  time,  nor 
that  Peter's  failure  to  get  work  worried  his  friend. 
When  they  met  and  the  same  want  of  success  was  upon 
the  lips  of  both  Hannay  would  accuse  himself  violently 
of  being  the  cause  of  it,  until  Peter  had  to  soothe  him 
back  to  some  outward  courage.  Then  he  would  talk 
of  the  future  and  the  turn  of  the  tide,  covering  his 
dismay  with  hopeful  phrases. 

Still  Peter  would  not  allow  himself  to  sell  his  shares 
and  live  more  easily  for  a  while.     He  would  rather  face 
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anything,  short  of  utter  destitution,  than  that.  Some- 
how he  felt  that  those  shares  were  linked  closely  with 
his  fate  and  that  to  sell  them  would  be  to  bring 
a  deeper  distress  upon  him.  He  even  faced  the 
possibility  of  leaving  Abercromby  Street  rather  than 
give  in.  And,  indeed,  he  was  faced  on  a  bitter  autumn 
Monday  morning  with  the  necessity  of  confessing  to  old 
Ma  Gooderson  that  he  could  not  pay  the  next  week's 
rent  in  advance.  She  heard  him  out  grimly,  wiping 
her  hands  resolutely  upon  her  sacking  apron. 

"  So  that's  the  end  of  it,  Mrs.  Gooderson,  for  a  time. 
I  know  your  rule,  and  I'd  rather  go  now  than  be  in 
arrears  with  you.  You've  always  been  good  to  me  and 
I'm  sorry  to  go.  I'm  coming  back  as  soon  as  I  can. 
You  haven't  seen  the  last  of  me." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Flint.  There's  never  been  no 
unpleasantness  between  me  and  you,  nor  no  ill  feeling 
now.  A  rule's  a  rule.'' 

"  Of  course,  Mrs.  Gooderson.     I  know." 

"  And  I  can't  break  it  not  for  you  nor  for  nobody. 
Cash  in  advance,  no  tick,  that's  me — always  has  been, 
always  will  be,  subject  to  my  standing  the  strain  of 
taking  lodgers."  Mrs.  Gooderson's  face  was  grimmer 
than  ever.  She  looked  at  Peter  with  a  fixed  glare. 
"  I  wish  to  hell  I'd  never  made  no  dratted  rule.  You 
see,  I  likes  you,  dearie,  I  takes  to  you  and  I  'ates  to 
shut  the  door  in  your  face — but  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  It's  all  right,  Ma.     I'll  get  a  job  and  come  back." 

"  It  won't  never  be  the  same.  If  you  come  back  I'll 
never  forget  I  chucked  you  out — by  rule  and  not  by 
malice,  but  none  the  less  a  chuck  out." 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  Ma.  I  could  manage  about 
half  next  week's  money,  but  not  more  than  half,  and 
that  isn't  any  good.  There's  no  telling  about  after- 
wards. I  might  get  a  few  odd  jobs  and  carry  on.  I 
might  get  work,  I  might  get  nothing.  I'd  better  go  now 
or  I  shall  go  owing  you  money,  and  I  don't  want  that." 

"  That's  speaking  fair  and  acting  fair,  that  is,  dearie. 
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But  there's  me.  I  don't  hold  by  mean  tricks,  not  when 
they  rise  up  and  show  themselves  mean.  There's  a  bit 
o'  money  owing  to  you." 

'  To  me  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  remembers  that  young  pusson  Gladys  Ham- 
mond as  I  had  words  with  and  was  going  to  chuck,  and 
you  put  down  ten  bob  to  pay  her  rent- 


"  Seven  and  six  it  was,  Ma,  not  ten  bob- 


"  Seven  and  six  it  was.  Ten  bob  was  what  I  lost 
on  the  Lincoln  Handicap,  drat  it !  Well,  the  cat  went 
off,  after  all,  a  week  or  two  after  on  account  of  some 
of  the  things  I  said  to  her — every  one  true.  She  paid 
me  back  that  seven  and  six  what  she  owed  me,  not 
knowing  you  had  paid  it — fair  cast  it  in  my  teeth,  she 
did,  and  off  she  goes,  her  nose  more  in  the  air  than  ever 
Nature  put  it.  I  didn't  say  nothing.  I  didn't  mean 
to  say  nothing,  not  with  you  in  a  good  job  and  never 
missing  it.  But  now  I  owns  up.  And  if  you  can  pay 
the  balance  there's  another  week  in  which  you  may 
find  a  job.  I  'opes  you  will,  Peter,  for  I  don't  want  to 
lose  you,  and  that's  a  fact.  I'd  rather  break  every 
blinking  rule  as  ever  was  made." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  that  money,  Ma  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  go  and  make  myself  out  a  sort 
of  thief  for  nothing,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Well,  all  right.  I'm  glad  she  paid  up.  She  wasn't 
such  a  bad  sort  as  you  thought,  was  she  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  I  knew  what  sort  Gladys  was,  Peter,  and 
we  won't  talk  about  it,  you  being  a  nice  lad.  You  trot 
off  and  look  for  a  job  and  let  me  get  on  with  mine,  for 
I'm  busy.  Get  on  with  you." 

Ma  Gooderson  watched  Peter  run  up  the  stairs  to 
his  room,  and  kneeling,  dipped  a  dirty  rag  into  a 
bucket  of  water  and  went  on  swabbing  the  linoleum. 
She  wrung  out  the  rag  fiercely. 

"  I  reckon  I'm  a  poor  liar,  but  Peter  he's  queer,  and  he 
can  tread  what's  left  of  pattern  off  this  linoleum  as 
long  as  he  damn  well  likes  !  " 
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As  Peter  was  going  out  a  boy  stopped  him. 

"  Your  name  Flint,  guv'nor  ?     This  'ere's  for  you." 

Peter  opened  the  note  and  learned  that  Bill  Jopper 
wanted  to  see  him,  so  instead  of  tramping  to  the  city 
he  turned  in  to  the  boxing  saloon  and  found  Bill  talk- 
ing to  a  man  who  was  lying  on  his  back  on  a  thick  mat 
of  fibre  and  exercising  his  legs.  When  Peter  came 
in  he  sat  up,  rather  flushed  with  exercise,  and  looked 
with  very  bright  blue  eyes  at  the  young  man.  He 
pushed  a  strand  of  hair  over  a  rather  bald  forehead 
and  heaved  himself  stiffly  to  his  feet. 

"  This  here  is  Mr.  Crawford,  Peter/' 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  said  the  stranger,  giving  Peter 
a  strong  grip.  "I'm  from  Tasmania.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  was  Jopper 's  pupil." 

"  You're  heavier  now,  guv'nor — heavy  weight  class 
and  sadly  out  of  training.  Howsoever,  it  ain't  for  me 
to  talk — I've  put  on  more  weight  than  you.  But  I'm 
trained.  Don't  they  have  no  punch-balls  in  Tasmania, 
guv'nor,  nor  clubs  to  swing  ?  What  'ave  you  been 
doing  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  Making  money,  Bill — more  or  less.  Working  all 
the  time.  But  we're  keeping  Mr. " 

"  My  name's  Flint." 

"  Flint — thanks.     I  hear  you  want  a  job." 

Peter  nodded. 

"  Any  experience — qualifications  ?  " 

Peter  told  his  story  briefly,  and  the  blue  eyes  watched 
him  all  the  time.  Bill  snorted  when  he  had  finished. 

"  In  addition  to  which,  guv'nor,  the  lad  has  a  fairish 
punch  in  each  mit,  a  cool  head  and  can  stand  punish- 
ment. He's  game  and  a  fairish  sort  of  Christian. 
But  he  can't  advertise  hisself — as  poor  a  show  he 
makes  as  ever  I  see." 

"  All  right,  Bill.  It's  what  a  man  looks  like  more 
than  what  he  says  that  I  go  for.  Look  here,  Mr. 
Flint.  I've  got  nothing  for  you  here.  This  country 
is  played  out.  Would  you  come  to  Tasmania  ?  Mind, 
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I  don't  say  it's  your  sort  of  job.  It  would  be  rough 
up-country  work — a  bit  of  book-keeping,  a  bit  of 
trading  and  bit  of  labour  supervision.  It  needs  a 
man  who  can  keep  cool  and  hit  hard  on  occasions.  It's 
life  raw,  not  the  bad  potted  meat  variety,  you  get  over 
here  ;  it's  wild,  but  it's  not  tainted.  The  climate  is 
fine,  the  soil's  fine,  and  there's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  insects." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  getting  out  of  the  country, 
but " 

"  The  old  country  is  played  out.  Get  out  while  you 
can." 

"  Well,  I'll  come.  It  wouldn't  be  harder  to  live 
than  it  is  here." 

"  It's  hard  enough  anywhere.  Well,  I  like  the  look 
of  you,  Flint,  and  I  could  find  you  something  to  do,  I 
dare  say.  Married  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Got  a  girl  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it's  wise,  but  where  you'd  go  to 
there  wouldn't  be  any  female  society  and  not  much  of 
the  male  sort  that  would  interest  you.  If  you  have  any 
idea  of  a  girl  you'd  better  bring  one  with  you." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea  of  marrying,  Mr.  Crawford. 
When  shall  I  start  ?  " 

"  That's  the  right  spirit.  It's  no  good  going  now, 
I'm  here  for  a  holiday.  In  three  or  four  months  time. 
I'll  let  you  know.  Write  your  address — or  I'll  write 
here  to  Bill,  that's  best.  I  go  to  Paris  to-morrow,  and 
I  shall  be  knocking  about  abroad  seeing  the  sights. 
You'll  hear  something  in  the  New  Year,  all  being  well. 
Good  morning.  Cheerio,  Bill !  " 

He  shook  hands  briskly  and  hurried  away.  Peter 
looked  at  Bill  Jopper  rather  ruefully. 

"  About  the  New  Year,  Bill." 

"  Cover  up,  cover  up,  Peter,  lad,  and  hold  out. 
You  mustn't  let  Fate  knock  you  out  when  it's  so  close 
to  the  end  of  the  fight." 
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"  It  seems  a  long  way  off,  Bill.'* 

"  When  you've  had  eighteen  gruelling  rounds  the 
twentieth  seems  a  long  way  off ;  but  it  comes,  and 
you'll  get  a  decision  on  points." 

"  He  might  easily  forget  all  about  it,  Bill.  I've  had 
so  many  people  promise  to  write  and  no  letter." 

"  Jock  Crawford  won't  forget,  Peter.  He's  remem- 
bered me  for  twenty  years,  and  I  punched  the  love  of 
truth  into  him  good  and  plenty.  Jock  Crawford  isn't 
one  of  these  speak-you-fair-and-send-you-to-blazes 
people.  If  he  says  he'll  give  you  a  job  it's  yours. 
But  Tasmania  is  a  long  way  off,  Peter." 

"  It's  not  so  far  off  as  the  New  Year,  Bill.  I'm  on 
my  uppers  now — savings  bank  account  closed.  I've 
got  to  five  on  what  I  make." 

"  What  about  a  few  quid  on  account  ?  It's  different 
now  there's  a  job  offered  and  you  can  send  it  home  out 
of  wages." 

"It's  just  the  same  as  before,  Bill.  I'm  not  borrow- 
ing." 

"  All  right,  lad.  Want  a  half  day  making  cement 
and  helping  a  chap  as  I  knows  of  who's  putting  up  a 
shed  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Get  your  old  togs  and  come  down  here  for  my 
shovel.  You'll  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  and  I'll 
tell  you  where  to  go." 

Peter  spent  a  strenuous  afternoon  until  it  was  too 
dark  to  work  any  more.  He  went  back  to  Abercromby 
Street  covered  in  white  cement  dust,  and  hoped  to  slip 
into  his  room  without  being  noticed.  He  had  a  dislike 
to  being  seen  in  such  a  condition — not  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  doing  manual  labour,  but  he  knew  some  of 
his  fellow-lodgers  would  despise  him  for  it  and  others 
would  pity.  He  wanted  neither,  but  he  was  unlucky. 
As  he  put  the  latchkey  in  the  door  Iris  came  up 
the  steps  and  in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  saw 
him. 
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"  Oh,  Peter,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Work,  Iris,  a  job  of  work — the  only  one  I  could 
find." 

"  But  your  clothes  ?  " 

"  It's  more  important  that  I  should  eat,  little  friend. 
Don't  be  distressed.  I've  kept  one  decent  suit  still  in 
which  to  look  for  genteel  jobs.  My  wardrobe  is  quite 
extensive  so  far." 

But  Iris  broke  down  and  buried  her  face  on  his  dusty 
sleeve  and  then  snatched  his  scarred  hands,  with  their 
torn  nails,  and  looked  at  them  tragically. 

"It's  wicked — wicked  1  Now  I  hate  life,  Peter,  you 
poor  boy." 

"  Iris,  it  isn't  so  bad,  but  I  don't  want  to  hang 
about  here  like  this.  Come  up  to  my  room  and  talk. 
You've  seen,  but  I'm  glad  you  have." 

"  All  right,  Peter." 

'  You  don't  mind,  Iris  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I've  been  silly  minding  all  sorts  of 
things.  You've  made  me  see  things  as  they  ought  to 
be." 

"  All  right.  Come  up  in  ten  minutes,  and  I'll  be 
clean  and  respectable." 

"  Don't—oh,  Peter,  don't  laugh  at  it — I  didn't  guess 
you  were  doing  just  labouring  jobs." 

"  Glad  to  get  them.  It's  nothing  to  raise  the  roof 
about." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

ON  the  first  landing  Peter  met  old  Christopher,  who 
raised  an  eyebrow. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Flint." 

"  Why  ?  " 

J  "  Nothing,  except  that  you  evidently  have  an 
irrepressible  nature.  I  misjudged  you.  I  thought 
you  were  too  soft  for  that  sort  of  thing."  He  waved 
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his  hands  at  Peter's  clothes  and  bowed  ceremoniously. 
"  It  may  interfere  with  the  heart-breaking." 

"  Can't  you  forget  that  nonsense  ?  " 

"  No,  my  boy,  I  can't.  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  it. 
The  sources  of  amusement  in  this  establishment  are 
restricted,  and  the  girl,  to  do  her  justice,  bears  her 
suffering  well ;  she  is  worth  watching.  I  could  almost 
pity  her  if  she  were  not  so  damnably  like  another 
woman.  But  I  won't  pursue  a  subject  which  I  see  is 
distasteful.  You  have  not  yet  secured  a  job  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to  get  one  in  the  New  Year — in  the  Colonies." 

' '  Indeed  ?    And  if  in  the  meantime  a  small  loan ' ' 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  Between  gentlemen  there  can  be  no  offence.  I 
should  be  most  happy " 

"  No.     Good  night." 

Peter  heard  the  old  man  chuckle  as  he  turned  away, 
and  was  annoyed  that  he  too  was  regarded  as  a  source 
of  amusement.  However,  he  washed  and  changed 
and  was  ready  for  Iris  when  she  tapped  at  his  door. 
He  put  her  in  his  only  chair  and  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  looked  at  her. 

"  I  didn't  know  how  bad  things  were,  Peter.  You 
ought  to  have  told  me.  It  was  not  kind  of  you  to 
keep  me  in  ignorance  and  to  suffer  like  that  without 
telling  me." 

"  I  haven't  suffered,  Iris — at  least  nothing  worth 
talking  about.  Honestly,  I  should  have  told  you  if 
things  had  been  desperate." 

"  I  haven't  said  anything  because  I  didn't  want  to 
bother  you.  I've  watched  and  held  my  tongue. 
You've  deceived  me,  Peter,  it  wasn't  kind.  I'm  sorry 
I  cried  just  now.  It  was  the  sight  of  that  dirty  grime 
and  your  poor  hands.  I  won't  make  a  fuss  again, 
but  you  must  tell  me  everything,  unless  you  want  to 
make  me  wretched." 

"  Of  course  I  don't,  Iris.  Truly,  I've  managed  to 
cany  on  all  right." 
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"  But  you're  doing  the  work  of  a  common  labourer/' 

"  Why  not  ?     I'm  not  ashamed  of  it." 

"  It's  awful !  You  can't  hide  it  any  more.  I  know 
how  you  must  have  hated  it." 

"  I  didn't— I  didn't.     I  don't  mind  a  bit  what  I  do." 

"  But  you're  a  gentleman." 

"It's  the  spirit  and  not  the  work  that  matters.  The 
man  I  was  working  for  this  afternoon  got  in  just  such 
a  mess  as  I  did.  He  has,  I  suppose,  five  thousand  a 
year,  and  he  enjoyed  himself.  So  did  I." 

"  But,  Peter,  it  can't  go  on.  It  doesn't  lead  any- 
where. It  doesn't  matter,  perhaps,  once  or  twice,  but 
you  have  a  living  to  make." 

"  Iris,  I'm  thinking  of  going  to  Tasmania.  I've 
an  offer  of  a  job  there." 

"  Peter !  " 

"  It's  a  fine  country  and  not  overcrowded  like  this." 

Iris  was  silent.  Life  without  Peter  was  an  intoler- 
able prospect  to  her.  She  had  tried  to  be  content  to 
see  him  only,  to  hide  her  feeling,  to  be  satisfied  with 
friendship.  But  to  lose  him,  to  know  he  was  thousands 
of  miles  away  tore  her  heart.  She  wanted  at  least  to 
touch  him  sometimes,  to  hear  him  call  her  his  friend, 
to  see  his  eyes  lighten  when  she  talked  to  him. 

"  I  suppose  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you — 
you'll  go,  Peter." 

"  In  about  four  months,  Iris,  provided  the  job  is 
really  a  job  and  not  a  dream.  It  will  be  a  wrench  to 
go,  of  course." 

'  You'll  miss — London,  Peter." 

"  Yes.     I  shall  miss  Abercromby  Street  too." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  for  a  little  while." 

"  And  my  friends — you,  Iris.  I  shall  be  lost  without 
having  you  to  look  after  me  and  bully  me." 

"  I  don't  bully  you." 

"  You  do,  dreadfully,  and  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  had  an 
arm  chopped  off  to  leave  you.  But,  honestly,  Iris, 
what  can  I  do  ?  I've  tramped  myself  weary  for  work 
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here  and  failed.  I've  come  down  to  casual  labouring 
jobs,  and  glad  to  get  them,  just  to  make  enough  to 
keep  life  in  my  body.  Out  there " 

"  Peter — don't  go.  Let  me  lend  you  money  till  you 
get  a  job.  You'll  get  a  job  all  right  if  you  stick  to  it, 
and  I  can  easily  spare  you  enough." 

"  I  can't  borrow,  least  of  all  from  you,  Iris." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  between  friends,  such  as  we  are,  borrowing 
can  do  nothing  but  harm.  It  wouldn't  be  worth  even 
the  risk  of  spoiling  our  friendship.  I  want  to  carry 
away  the  memory  of  that  unspoiled.  Don't  press  me, 
Iris.  I  couldn't  do  it  and  respect  myself." 

"  All  right,  Peter.  It  will  be  lonely  when  you've  gone." 

"  There'll  be  old  Bill  Hannay  to  look  after  you. 
He  likes  you,  Iris." 

"  Bill  Hannay  ?  Do  you  think  Bill  Hannay  could 
make  up  to  anybody  for  you  ?  I  like  him  well  enough 
— I  think  he's  straight — but — oh,  well,  life  is  lonely  : 
bound  to  be,  I  suppose.  I  hope  you'll  make  good 
over  there,  Peter,  and  not  regret  going.  I  hope  you'll 
be  happy." 

She  rose  up  quickly  and  went  out.  Peter  thinking 
about  the  future  did  not  notice  her  eyes.  He  was  a 
little  surprised  that  she  went  so  suddenly,  but  thinking 
of  how  he  should  live  during  the  intervening  months 
he  forgot  Iris.  He  thought,  too,  of  the  man  who  had 
offered  him  the  job  and  of  his  words  :  "  The  old. 
country  is  played  out."  It  wasn't  true.  Peter  refused 
to  believe  it.  He  had  heard  the  reproach  repeated 
again  and  again.  It  was  a  fine  country,  a  great 
country,  full  of  vigour  and  life — too  full  of  life.  It 
was  not  weak  but  muscle-bound,  hampered  by  its 
exuberant  strength.  It  had  bred  John  Crawford  and 
sent  him  out  twenty  years  ago  to  carry  its  old  ideal 
into  a  new  world.  It  was  sending  Peter.  He  was  not 
a  rat  to  run  from  the  sinking  ship.  The  old  country 
was  still  young  ;  it  had  not  reached  its  prime.  Peter 
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could  see  evil  in  the  seething  mob  of  the  cities,  the 
million  unemployed,  the  wastage,  the  destitution,  the 
sickness,  but  these  were  the  marks  of  strength,  of 
abundant  vitality.  Even  the  class  warfare,  the  strife 
of  labour  against  capital  and  possessions  against 
poverty,  grew  from  strength. 

Peter  forgot  his  sufferings ;  he  exulted  in  hot 
patriotism  while  Iris  beat  upon  her  pillow  with 
ineffectual  fists  at  the  mad  cruelty  and  inconsequence 
of  life.  Even  now  she  was  too  loyal  to  blame  Peter. 
It  was  not  his  fault,  but  she  beat  against  the  bonds 
of  her  training,  her  creed,  and  longed  to  tell  Peter 
right  out  and  beg  him  to  take  her  with  him.  She 
would  go.  She  would  ask  for  nothing,  demand  nothing 
but  to  go  with  him.  But  the  iron  was  about  her  and 
she  could  not  do  it.  Twice  she  sprang  from  her  bed, 
determined  to  go  to  him  and  show  him  her  heart 
plainly,  unmistakably,  but  the  cold  door-knob  checked 
her.  No,  she  could  not  do  it.  She  must  go  on  hiding 
herself,  sheltering  behind  a  barren  code  of  behaviour. 
Whatever  the  pain,  there  was  no  other  way.  She 
must  bear  everything  silently,  proudly,  and  she  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had  done 
right.  She  would  infinitely  rather  do  wrong  ;  it  could 
not  bring  greater  suffering,  and  at  least  she  would 
have  had  Peter  for  a  little  while — if  he  accepted  her 
sacrifice.  She  was  not  sure.  There  was  iron  in  Peter's 
blood  too.  No,  it  would  make  him  suffer  if  she  spoke 
and  he  had  to  deny  her :  of  course  he  would  never 
agree  to  such  mad  proposals.  He  was  finished  with 
women  ;  he  would  not  want  a  woman  hanging  round 
his  neck  in  a  new  country.  He  would  go  alone.  She 
would  never  see  him  any  more. 

The  calm  of  complete  desolation  fell  upon  Iris,  the 
stabbing  pain  which  sent  her  hand  to  her  breast 
subsided  into  an  ache  which  seemed  to  grip  every 
nerve  and  bone  of  her  body.  She  lay  upon  her  bed 
with  one  thought  occupying  her  completely.  It  wound 
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itself  about  her  prone  body  and  quieted  it  with  a 
stupid  terror.  She  made  her  renunciation  of  all  she 
wanted  in  the  world  with  a  sort  of  dull  acquiescence. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  behave  as  a  normal  woman 
and  make  energetic  conquest  of  her  man.  She  must 
be  unselfish,  and  if,  contrary  to  the  teaching  she  had 
received,  unselfishness  brought  unhappiness  with  it 
she  must  be  unhappy  too,  and  bear  it  as  best  she 
might.  She  did  not  question  or  invent  Jesuitical 
distinctions  about  unselfishness.  To  her  it  meant 
simply  and  painfully  giving  up  what  she  wanted.  She 
gave  up  and  wanted  the  more  passionately. 

It  was  as  natural  in  her  to  renounce  as  it  was  to 
Peter  to  forget  his  troubles  and  give  his  mind  to 
refuting  a  statement  that  his  country  was  played  out. 
An  access  of  indignation  and  denial  soothed  away  his 
other  problems.  He  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  his  country  had  still  a  kick  or  two  in  its  aged 
bones,  and  went  consoled  to  sleep,  while  Iris,  worn  out 
with  pain  but  in  her  way  satisfied  that  she  had  done 
the  right  thing,  dropped  into  a  troubled  slumber  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  No  troubles  can  resist  sleep  or  in 
the  young  resist  the  strength  which  sleep  brings.  The 
morning  may  bring  a  return  of  pain,  but  not  until 
middle  age  is  reached  does  it  bring  desolation,  more 
complete  than  ever.  Youth  has  too  much  vitality 
and  age  too  much  experience,  too  close  a  view  of  the 
end  to  care  greatly  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune.  Peter  and  Iris  were  young,  reason- 
ably tough,  resilient  and  hopeful.  They  could  smile 
at  one  another  at  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

BILL  HANNAY  stood  in  the  middle  of  his  garage  moodily 
surveying  a  very  dirty  Ford  car.     In  overalls  liberally 
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greased  he  swung  the  nozzle  of  a  short  hose-pipe  and 
looked  round  the  empty  spaces  with  gloomy  eyes.  In 
one  corner  was  a  motor-bike  in  pieces  and  under  a  big 
tarpaulin  by  the  biggest  window  stood  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  a  four-seater,  reconditioned,  upon  which  he 
had  expended  the  greater  part  of  his  capital,  a  large 
part  of  his  labour  and  all  of  his  hope.  He  threw  down 
his  pipe  and  went  over  to  it,  turned  back  the  tarpaulin 
and  patted  the  shiny  paint.  He  talked  to  it  despon- 
dently. 

"  You  sure  are  a  beauty,  but  nobody  loves  you. 
The  fools  don't  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
You're  good  and  cheap  and  trustworthy  and  they 
won't  buy  you.  Damn  it !  if  only  I  could  get  you 
sold  I  could  begin  to  move." 

He  tugged  the  tarpaulin  back  into  place  and  went 
back  to  the  distasteful  job  of  cleaning  the  Ford  car. 
He  squirted  water  at  it  contemptuously  and  was  all 
the  more  disgusted  because  he  knew  the  owner  would 
not  pay  a  penny  more  than  he  could  help. 

He  grumbled  to  himself  as  he  worked.  Here  was 
his  day's  work,  to  do  a  few  simple  repairs  to  a  motor- 
bike and  clean  a  Ford.  At  best  it  would  not  cover 
expenses.  He  rubbed  the  worn  mudguards  with  a 
dripping  rag  and  looked  out  at  the  road,  wistfully 
watching  the  cars  which  passed  occasionally  and 
wishing  them  every  species  of  breakdown  which  is 
capable  of  repair. 

Somebody  turned  in  from  the  street  and  he  thank- 
fully flung  down  his  rag  and  straightened,  but  when 
he  saw  it  was  only  Iris  his  face  fell. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  grunted  without  enthusiasm. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you."  Iris  hesitated  and  looked 
round  nervously.  She  was  plainly  ill  at  ease. 

"  That's  just  about  all  there  is  to  see,  Miss  Walker. 
Gosh,  if  only  something  would  happen,  I'd  show  you  ! 
I'd  take  you  out  riding  in  that  beauty  over  there — 
joy  riding — but  I  can't  afford  petrol  and  oil,  that's 
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straight.  I  meant  to  take  you  for  some  runs,  but- 
well,  look  at  it — nothing  doing.  Trade's  dead.  I'm 
sorry." 

"  I  didn't  come  to  be  taken  out ;  I  hadn't  expected 
it.  Please  don't  think  I'm  cadging,  Mr.  Hannay." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  take  you  out  and  I  haven't. 
I  haven't  been  able,  and  I'm  sorry.  I  wanted  to  do 
all  manner  of  things.  There's  old  Peter,  too,  I  haven't 
given  him  a  bean  and  he's  down  and  out.  He's  put 
his  money  in  the  business.  I  shouldn't  be  here  but 
for  him,  and  now  he's  hard  up  and  I  can't  make  the 
damn  thing  pay.  You  must  think  I'm  a  pretty  sort 
of  muddler." 

Iris  shook  her  head. 

"  It  won't  last  though,  kid.  Pretty  soon  there'll  be 
a  move,  and  then  I'll  sweat  along  and  we'll  be  rich  ; 
at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  bit  over  for  profits  and  I'll 
be  able  to  do  some  of  the  things  I  want  to  do — take 
you  out  riding,  for  instance." 

"  Please  don't  worry  about  me.  I — I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  Mr.  Flint." 

"  I  know  he's  had  nothing,  kid.  Don't  rub  it  in. 
I'm  doing  my  best." 

"  Of  course  you  are.  I  didn't  mean  that,  but  he's 
having  a  bad  time.  Did  you  know  he'd  been  working 
like  a  common  navvy  ?  " 

Bill  shook  his  head  and  gave  a  despondent  grunt. 

"  And  I'm  afraid  he  won't  be  able  to  stay  at 
Abercromby  Street  when  he  can't  pay,  and  it  may 
be  next  week  he'll  go.  He  won't  borrow — I've  tried 
and  he  won't — and  if  he  goes,  where  will  he  go  to, 
Mr.  Hannay  ?  " 

"  My  name's  Bill  and  he'll  go God  knows 

where  he'll  go — Salvation  Army  Shelter,  perhaps  :  any 
place  where  he  can.  I  know  him.  He  sure  does  put 
up  a  fight  like  a  man.  He's  got  sand,  has  Peter,  and 
he  doesn't  make  a  fuss." 

"  I  know,  but  I  want  to  help  him." 
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"  So  do  I,  kid  ;   but  how  ?  " 

'  Would  you  lie  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  I've  been  in  the  Army.  Of  course  I  would.  Gosh, 
I've  not  been  far  from  stealing  to  help  him  !  But 
listen,  kid,  it's  got  to  be  a  pretty  good  lie  to  convince 
him  it's  true." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  hasn't.  Anyway,  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  say." 

"  That's  all  right  then.     Carry  on." 

So  they  conspired  together  while  Peter  was  looking 
for  a  job  and  characteristically  getting  all  the  free 
leaflets  he  could  find  about  Tasmania.  He  drifted 
about  the  city  from  shop  to  warehouse,  seeing  every- 
body who  had  advertised  for  an  employee,  whether  he 
knew  anything  of  the  work  demanded  or  not.  He 
faced  the  varied  refusals,  the  fatigue  and  the  hunger 
with  the  same  cheerful  stoicism,  but  as  he  was  passing 
through  Smithfield  Market  on  his  way  from  a  shop  in 
the  Farringdon  Road  which  needed  a  book-keeper  he 
met  his  old  friend  Lacy.  Peter  walked  on,  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  make  a  sign  of  recognition  or  not. 
Lacy  hesitated,  looked  Peter  over  and  then  stopped 
with  his  hand  out. 

"  How  goes  it,  Flint.    What  are  you  doing  now  ?  " 

"  Looking  for  a  job  still.     How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Good  God,  Flint !  do  you  mean  to  say  you've 
been  looking  for  work  ever  since  you  left  us  months 
ago.  I  say,  old  man,  I'm  sorry." 

"  It's  nothing.     How's  Joan  getting  along  ?  " 

"  Fine.  She's  wonderful.  We're  engaged.  Going 
to  get  married  next  year  if  I  get  a  rise,  and  I'm  pretty 
sure  of  it.  I  say,  do  you  remember  Octavia  Hill  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Of  course,  it  was  about  her  you  got  the  sack, 
wasn't  it  ?  I'd  forgotten.  Well,  she  married  old 
Bleazely.  She's  no  end  of  a  swell  out  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Gordon  came  back — couldn't  stand  Bleazely, 
and  asked  to  come  home.  He  told  me  about  it.  She 
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goes  about  a  tremendous  swell  and  bosses  the  show." 

"  That  would  suit  her/' 

"  I  thought  you  were  sweet  on  her,  Flint." 

"  I  was,  but  I  lost  that  job  too." 

"  I  say,  cheer  up,  old  son  1  Look  here,  are  you 
broke,  because  I " 

"  No.  I'm  all  right.  Thanks  very  much.  I'm 
going  to  Tasmania  soon.  I've  had  the  offer  of  a  job 
there  and  there's  a  chance." 

"  Golly  !  I  don't  blame  you.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  I  got  a  job  under  Bleazely,  and  Joan  and  I  would 
go  abroad.  It  would  be  easier.  I  suppose  you're  not 
thinking  of  getting  married  ?  " 

"  Hardly,  on  nothing  a  week." 

"  But  you'll  want  a  woman  out  in  the  wilds." 

"  Tasmania  isn't  the  wilds — not  all  of  it,  Lacy ; 
but  I  don't  know — I  don't  seem  to  want  what  you 
and  the  others  want.  There's  something  lacking  about 
me,  I  suppose." 

"  One  of  these  days  you'll  wake  up  and  begin  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  You're  a  queer  fellow,  Flint, 
but  when  you  grow  wise  to  yourself,  I  bet  you'll  hustle 
among  the  girls.  It  would  be  the  making  of  you." 

Peter  shook  his  head  and  Lacy  hurried  back  to  the 
office.  But  when  he  had  tried  again  for  a  job  and 
failed  to  get  it  Peter  sat  on  a  bench  in  Postman's  Park 
and  began  to  think.  This  woman  question  seemed  to 
haunt  other  men  so  much.  Lacy  was  always  thinking 
about  it,  talking  about  it.  So  was  Bill  Hannay,  when 
he  was  not  building  castles  in  the  air  about  the  future. 
Octavia  had  been  an  episode  in  Peter's  life,  briefly 
concluded,  but  it  had  left  no  real  mark  on  him.  Even 
though  he  had  suffered  in  losing  her  it  was  more  the 
hurt  to  his  pride  than  the  balking  of  his  passion  which 
had  made  him  suffer.  Was  there  something  lacking 
in  him  ?  Would  he  wake  up  and  discover  a  clamorous 
hunger  for  woman  ?  He  puzzled  over  it  a  little 
despondently,  for  he  had  been  unable  to  afford  any 
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dinner  and  he  was  desperately  hungry  for  food.  Girls 
passed  him  as  he  sat  there — some  alone,  some  with 
boys,  some  together  arm  in  arm — and  he  looked  after 
them  curiously.  They  did  not  interest  him.  In  a 
rather  faint-hearted  way  he  tried  to  desire  them,  to 
spur  himself  to  look  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  passion. 
It  was  no  good — they  were  all  too  thin  or  too  fat  or 
too  stupid  looking.  Even  those  who  were  trim  and 
shapely  gave  him  no  thrill.  He  remained  quite  cold. 
An  old  man  in  a  greenish  tail  coat  and  a  rather  anti- 
quated top  hat  sat  down  beside  him,  though  Peter, 
preoccupied  with  his  thoughts,  did  not  notice  him. 
He  wanted  to  understand  women.  Why  did  they 
attract  other  men  and  not  him  ?  What  was  it  that 
was  lacking  ?  At  last  he  sat  back  with  a  sigh.  The 
old  man  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  eyes,  looking  at 
Peter  through  horn-rimmed  glasses,  seemed  enormous. 

"  She  wasn't  so  bad-looking — that  one." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  admitted  Peter,  "  but  I  can't  find 
one  of  them  who  makes  me  interested." 

"  No  ?     You're  not  a  woman-hater  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  curious.  They  interest  me 
enormously.  I'm  too  old  for  them,  but  I  like  to 
watch  them,  look  them  over  and  think  about  them. 
Every  day  after  lunch  I  come  and  sit  here  if  it  is  fine 
enough  and  look  them  over.  It  makes  me  feel  young. 
Luckily,  I'm  content  with  looking  and  thinking." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  again  and  his  magnified  eyes 
followed  another  girl  along  the  path. 

"  I  can't  stand  them  lean,"  he  continued,  turning 
back  to  Peter.  "  I  like  a  girl  to  have  legs." 

Peter  was  a  little  disgusted  and  turned  his  shoulder. 
He  was  tired  and  had  not  the  energy  to  get  up  and 
walk  away,  but  he  disliked  the  old  man. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  looking  and  thinking.  It's  all 
I've  ever  been  able  to  afford.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
one  of  your  old  rakes — I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  be 
19 
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sometimes,  but  it's  best  as  it  is.  They're  kittle-cattle 
— women.  The  pretty  ones  are  devils  and  the  good 
ones  are  ugly  and  unattractive,  and  they  are  all  an 
infernal  nuisance  about  the  house.  But  I  can't  keep 
my  eyes  off  them  somehow,  and  I'm  sixty-five.  What 
does  interest  you,  young  man  ?  " 

11  Books  and  people — their  thoughts,  not  their  bodies 
— and  everything  beautiful :  buildings,  pictures,  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Fancy  that  now  ;  but  I  don't  believe  you.  You're 
young,  and  young  men  nowadays  have  read  nothing 
worth  reading,  seen  nothing  worth  seeing,  and  remem- 
bered nothing  worth  bearing  in  mind.  You're  just 
putting  on  a  bit  of  swank  because  I'm  a  vulgar  old 
man  leering  at  girls'  legs,  and  you  want  to  show  how 
superior  you  are.  I've  read  and  seen  in  my  time. 
Have  you  read  '  Paradise  Lost '  and  '  Comus  '  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  Boswell's  '  Johnson  '  ?  " 

"  Several  times." 

"  And  the  Odyssey  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Whose,  Chapman's  or  Pope's  ?  " 

"  Neither — Homer's." 

"  What,  in  Greek  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  don't  believe  you." 

Peter  quoted  a  few  lines  of  the  Greek  and  laughed. 

"  It  seems  funny  to  speak  Greek  again.  I  haven't 
for  a  long  time.  I'd  almost  forgotten  I  knew  it.  It's 
no  help  in  looking  for  a  job." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  Greek  from  nonsense,  and  you 
may  just  be  pulling  my  leg ;  but  I  don't  know 
— it  sounded  all  right  somehow.  Looking  for 
work  ?  " 

"  Yes — without  much  success.  It's  not  easy  to  find 
a  job.  I'm  going  out  to  the  Colonies  in  the  New  Year ; 
but  until  then  I've  got  to  find  something  to  do — some- 
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how.  I  dare  say  when  it's  a  bit  near  Christmas  I 
might  find  something/' 

"  Let's  see,  it's  Friday,  October  the  twenty-seventh, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I've  not  bothered  to 
notice  the  days.  It's  strange,  though." 

"  What's  strange  ?  " 

"It's  my  birthday.  Many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  Peter."  Peter  laughed  a  little  bitterly  and  got  up. 

"  Sit  down  again,  young  man.  I  can  give  you  a 
job  over  Christmas.  Not  just  yet,  but  about  the 
middle  of  November." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  like  your  looks,  and  it  isn't  everybody  who 
can  boast  of  an  assistant  who  reads  Greek  in  the 
original.  I  keep  an  all-sorts  shop  in  Cheapside,  a 
little  bit  of  everything.  About  November  we  shall 
begin  to  be  pretty  busy.  Come  in  to  me  on  the 
fifteenth  and  I'll  give  you  two  pounds  a  week  until 
the  middle  of  January.  I'll  show  you  where  it  is,  if 
you  care  to  come  along  now.  I've  digested  my  lunch 
and  I  must  get  back  to  see  after  things.  When  the 
cat's  away,  you  know " 

Peter  was  shown  the  little  cramped  shop,  so  full  of 
oddments  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  assistants 
or  buyers,  but  the  old  man  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  told  him  to  come  at  nine  sharp  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November. 

Peter  walked  slowly  home,  wondering  why  all  the 
jobs  he  had  a  chance  of  getting  seemed  to  be  in  the 
future.  Still,  a  fortnight  ahead  was  better  than  three 
months.  He  would  last  out  somehow.  It  was  strange 
it  should  be  his  birthday.  He  was  twenty-six,  and  he 
had  done  nothing.  His  boots  were  tramped  thin,  his 
suit  was  perilously  near  to  wearing  through.  He  was 
shabby,  workless,  and  without  resource.  He  would 
have  to  climb  down,  unless  a  casual  job  or  two  came 
his  way,  and  borrow  a  pound  from  old  Bill  Jopper. 
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He  could  pay  it  back  out  of  his  first  week's  wages.  It 
would  be  the  first  and  the  last  borrowing. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  took  off  his  boots  and  his 
coat,  and  lay  on  the  bed.  He  wished  he  did  not  feel 
so  hungry — supper  was  a  long  way  off.  He  wondered 
what  the  time  was.  It  was  getting  dusk  :  five — half- 
past  five,  perhaps.  He  would  certainly  try  to  get  his 
watch  out  of  pawn  before  he  went  to  Tasmania.  It 
had  been  his  father's,  and  he  wanted  one  link  with 
his  people  and  his  country.  The  alarm  clock  didn't 
matter.  He  could  do  without  that.  He  reached  out 
philosophically  for  his  library  book,  a  history  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  and  began  to  lose  himself  in  the 
distant  past.  They  were  a  wonderful  people.  He 
read  on  until  presently  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door 
and  Bill  Hannay  came  in.  Peter  knew  it  must  be 
Friday,  because  that  was  the  day  Hannay  balanced 
up  his  week's  takings  and  came  to  tell  Peter  there 
was  nothing  for  him. 

"  I've  got  a  job,  Bill — it's  my  lucky  day — but  it 
doesn't  begin  until  the  middle  of  next  month." 

"  Good  egg !  But  it's  a  time  to  wait,  old  man. 
How  will  you  manage  until  then  ?  " 

"  By  hook  or  by  crook,  as  usual,  Bill.  It  will  be 
all  right.  I  shall  make  up  for  it  when  the  fat  days 


come." 


"  What  about  Monday,  when  old  Ma  Gooderson 
comes  round  with  her  hand  out,  Flint  ?  " 

"  She'll  chuck  me  out  for  a  couple  of  weeks — that's 
all.  I'll  be  back  again  as  soon  as  I  touch  my  wages. 
Don't  pull  a  long  face,  Bill.  I  shall  be  all  right." 

"  You're  cheerful — that's  something.     Have  a  fag  ?  " 

Peter  accepted  a  cigarette  and  lit  it  with  a  sigh  of 
enjoyment.  He  had  not  smoked  for  a  fortnight. 

"  Of  course  I'm  cheerful.  It  wouldn't  be  the  least 
bit  of  good  to  be  miserable.  Besides,  it's  my  birthday." 

"  That's  funny." 

"  Why]?  " 
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"  I've  done  more  trade  this  week,  Flint.  There's 
a  bit  for  you  at  last.  I  wish  it  was  more.  There  was 
a  glut  of  punctures  and  minor  repairs  and  a  job  or 
two  of  driving.  I'm  glad,  old  man — jolly  glad.  It's 
only  a  pound,  but  it's  better  than  a  bob  in  the  eye 
with  a  burnt  stick." 

"  You're  not  just  giving  it  to  me,  Bill  ?  " 

"  If  I'd  been  giving  you  quids  I'd  have  started  long 
ago.  Here,  catch  hold,  old  son,  and  don't  be  sus- 
picious. It's  all  honest  money.  Many  happy  returns." 

"  Thank  you,  Bill.  I'm  glad  things  are  looking  up. 
I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  pop  out  and  get  some 
tea." 

"  Flint,  you're  not — not  hungry  like  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am.    Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  damned !  You're  a  mad  chap,  Flint. 
You've  got  money  locked  up  in  shares,  haven't  you  ? 
Why  on  earth  don't  you  sell  one  or  two  ?  " 

"  That  was  my  father's  money,  not  mine.  I  feel 
I  can't  touch  it." 

"  But  he  meant  it  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  he  did,  but  I  can't  touch  it.  I  may 
have  to  sell  to  pay  my  passage  out  to  Tasmania,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  nibble  at  it  bit  by  bit  and  see  it  go 
for  nothing." 

"  But  you  can't  go  without  food,  man." 

"  I  can  more  or  less.  I  have — for  some  time  on 
and  off." 

"  Good  God.    No  dinner  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day." 

"  Yesterday  ?  " 

"  Not  yesterday.  I  had  a  bit  the  day  before.  It's 
nothing  to  worry  about.  And,  look  here,  don't  tell 
anybody,  especially  not  Iris.  She'd  think  it  was 
dreadful  and  make  a  fuss." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it  is  dreadful — it  would  be  to  me, 
I  know.  Say,  it's  your  birthday — come  out  with  me." 

Peter  shook  his  head  and  flourished  his  pound  note. 
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"  Say,  Flint,  that  kid  is  a  good  sort ;  why  don't  you 
borrow  a  bit  from  her  ?  " 

"  And  feed  on  a  girl's  money  that  she's  saved  in 
halfpence  ?  Not  much,  Bill.  She's  a  good  sort,  but 
there  are  limits.  If  I  bought  food  with  her  savings 
it  would  choke  me." 

"  Lord,  there's  a  spirit !  You're  right,  there  are 
limits,  and  you're  one  of  them.  Come  on  and  have 
some  tea,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  and  I'll  come  along 
with  you,  if  you  don't  mind." 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  slovenly  little  Italian 
eating-house  round  the  corner,  and  Peter  was  eating 
eggs  and  bread  and  butter,  Bill  watched  him  with  a 
sort  of  dumb  amazement.  How  a  man  could  go 
hungry  cheerfully  he  could  not  understand.  That  he 
could  do  so  with  some  considerable  sum  of  money 
invested  was  altogether  beyond  him.  Guiltily  he 
watched  Peter  to  see  if  he  choked.  As  they  left  the 
shop  he  sighed  with  relief  and  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

11  What's  the  matter,  Bill  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  that  poor  kid." 

"  Iris  ?  " 

"  That's  what  you  call  her — she  won't  let  me. 
Snapped  my  head  off  when  I  tried  it  on  and  told  me 
it  was  your  name  for  her  and  nobody  else  should  use 
it.  But,  say,  old  man,  she's  a  good  sort." 

"  I  know.     You  said  so  before." 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  know  or  you  wouldn't  treat 
her  as  you  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bill  ?  She's  my  friend  and 
I  treat  her  as  such." 

"  Do  you  ?  You  won't  let  her  help  you  and  she'd 
sell  her  soul  to  do  it.  You  won't  forget  you're  her 
friend  and  she'd  give  everything  she's  got  and  a  bit 
over  if  you'd  look  at  her  another  way,  and  friendship 
be  damned  !  You're  blind,  Flint.  I've  no  right  to 
say  anything,  and  she'd  chew  the  rag  if  she  knew,  but 
can't  you  see  she  worships  the  ground  you  walk  on  ? 
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She's  breaking  her  heart  for  you.    Now  you  can  kick 
me  if  you  like.     I've  said  it." 


CHAPTER  XL 

PETER  went  to  his  room  again  dazed.  Bill  Hannay's 
rough  words  had  shaken  him.  He  had  disregarded 
old  Christopher  because  the  man  was  mad,  but  Bill 
was  not.  He  had  blurted  out  the  truth  with  a  sort 
of  shamed  honesty,  as  if  the  words  had  come  in  spite 
of  himself.  Peter  knew  that  Iris  loved  him,  but  he 
could  not  understand  why.  It  seemed  ridiculous  that 
anybody  should  love  him.  He  had  the  same  feeling 
in  a  lesser  degree  with  Octavia.  He  seemed  to  himself 
so  unlovable,  so  ordinary.  But  with  his  hunger 
appeased  and  his  weariness  forgotten  he  sat  on  the 
bed  with  his  chin  on  his  knees  wondering  what  he 
should  do.  Iris,  she  was  a  friend,  a  great  friend.  She 
seemed  to  have  grown  strange  now.  He  thought  he 
knew  her,  and  he  had  not — not  by  any  means.  He 
recalled  her,  feature  by  feature — her  eyes,  her  lips,  her 
determined  little  chin.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  thinking  too  of  her  lack  of  education.  After  all, 
his  happiness  in  London  had  been  all  her  making. 
With  her,  and  only  with  her,  he  had  been  really  happy 
from  the  very  beginning.  She  gave  him  peace  always. 
He  went  over  his  life  step  by  step  since  he  had  met 
her,  and  always  it  seemed  she  had  comforted  him. 

And  she  loved  him 

He  began  to  feel  sorry  for  her.  He  was  out  of  a 
job — practically  destitute.  He  was  going  abroad 
where  life  would  be  rough  and  hard.  He  would  have 
to  fight  his  way  up.  He  couldn't  take  a  girl  with  him 
and  let  her  rough  it  too.  Old  Christopher  had  been 
right,  after  all — he  had  talked  and  broken  her  heart. 
He  had  been  blind  indeed — a  fool  of  fools.  He  had, 
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wishing  nothing  but  kindness  to  her,  involved  her  in 
suffering,  and  he  knew  her  well  enough  to  know  what 
bitter  suffering  it  would  be.  She  took  things  seriously. 
If  only  he  had  known  her — or  himself.  He  did  not 
know  himself  now.  He  wanted — he  wanted  painfully 

to  comfort  her,  but  love She  was  pretty,  men 

had  desired  her,  but  then  she  had  talked  about  marriage 
with  fear  and  horror  in  her  voice.  She  was  afraid  of 
the  marriage  of  clerks,  those  who  live  upon  the  margin 
of  insecurity.  He  remembered  the  quiver  of  her  voice 
as  she  spoke  of  the  mating  of  her  friends — the  struggle, 
the  sordid  strain  for  a  little  comfort  and  even  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  He  could  not  offer  her  anything 
better  than  that.  He  did  not  remember  that  when 
she  had  spoken  like  that  she  did  not  love  him  and 
that  love  had  changed  her  opinion.  Even  if  he  loved 
her  it  would  be  no  good — unless  he  could  make  money 
in  a  new  country  and  ask  her  to  come  out  and  share 
his  better  fortunes.  That  might  be  a  way  out,  and 
yet — supposing  he  did  not  make  money.  Damn 
money ! 

He  sat  on  his  bed  tormented  by  his  impotence. 
Nothing  he  did  seemed  to  prosper.  He  made  a  mess 
of  life  always.  It  didn't  matter  much  when  he  alone 
was  concerned,  but  now  he  had  involved  Iris  in  it, 
and  for  her,  of  all  people,  he  had  wished  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  life.  He  went  down  to  supper  feeling 
ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face.  She  smiled  at  him 
even  more  brightly  than  usual,  and  as  they  ate  he 
glanced  at  her  almost  curiously,  as  though  he  had 
never  seen  her  before.  Certainly  she  was  good  to  look 
at — not  beautiful,  perhaps,  but  there  was  character  in 
her  face  ;  and  now  that  she  had  some  colour  in  her 
cheeks  she  was  beautiful.  He  looked  back  at  his  plate 
almost  guiltily  and  began  to  tell  her  how  at  last  he 
had  found  a  job  to  tide  him  over  Christmas,  how 
Hannay  had  begun  to  get  on  and  had  at  last  been 
able  to  hand  him  over  some  money.  He  talked 
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excitedly  and  she  seemed  infected  with  his  excitement 
too.  Her  eyes  shone  and  he  was  smitten  again  when 
he  saw  their  brightness. 

"  I've  got  a  bit  of  good  news  too,  Peter.  I've  got 
a  rise." 

"  I'm  glad,  Iris." 

"I'm  going  to  leave  the  old  shop  and  go  into  the 
West  End — half  a  crown  a  week  more." 

"  Splendid !  " 

"  Now  listen,  Peter.  I'm  going  to  celebrate  and 
you're  going  to  celebrate  with  me.  You've  given  me 
good  times  when  you  had  luck.  I'm  going  to  return 
the  compliment  now.  Don't  be  silly  about  it — I'm 
going  to." 

"  But,  Iris " 

"  I've  got  to-morrow  off,  and  you  won't  be  able  to 
get  any  work  on  Saturday,  even  if  you  wanted  to. 
If  it's  fine  we'll  get  a  bus  and  go  out  into  the  country 
first  thing  after  breakfast,  and  take  ham  rolls  like  we 
did  before,  and  walk.  If  it's  wet  we'll  go  to  one  of 
the  museums  and  you  shall  tell  me  about  everything. 
And  I'm  going  to  pay  every  penny." 

"  But,  Iris " 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  you.  I've  got  a 
rise  and  it's  my  turn  now.  Peter,  don't  be  horrid 
about  it." 

Her  voice  dropped  from  the  determined  to  the 
pleading,  and  Peter  surrendered  at  once. 

"  I  won't,  Iris.  I'll  come.  It  will  be  good  to  forget 
everything  and  be  together." 

"I've  never  forgotten  that  day  we  had  in  the  spring 
on  the  downs.  Have  you,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Nor  ever  shall,  Iris.     It  was  a  happy  day." 

"  You'll  not  forget  it  when  you've  gone  to 
Tasmania  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Don't  let's  talk  about  that,  Iris. 
I  don't  want  to  think  about  going  away.  I  wish  I 
could  stay  here." 
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"  Don't  be  silly.  It  will  be  splendid  to  live  in  a 
lovely  country  and  to  have  a  chance  that  you  never 
would  get  here  !  But  I  won't  tease  you  about  it. 
I'll  go  to  bed  and  pray  hard  for  a  fine  day  to-morrow. 
Good  night,  Peter." 

Peter  watched  her  walk  down  the  room.  Yes,  she 
walked  well,  and  she  was  slim  and  shapely.  When  the 
door  had  shut  behind  her  he  glanced  up  and  met  Bill 
Hannay 's  eyes.  They  seemed  reproachful.  He  went  out 
and  Bill  followed  him,  and  in  the  passage  stopped  him. 

"  Say,  Flint,  I'm  sorry  I  let  out  at  you.  I  didn't 
ought  to  have  said  what  I  did.  It  was  true,  but  not 
my  business." 

"  That's  all  right,  Bill.  I'm  glad  you  told  me,  but 
I  had  no  idea — you  believe  that,  Bill — I  had  no  idea 
she  thought  that  way  about  me." 

"  It's  time  you  had  then,  old  man.  Of  course  you 
didn't  know,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Bill.     I  haven't  had  time  to  think." 

'  Think — with  a  kid  like  that  waiting." 

"  But  I've  got  nothing,  Bill,  but  a  doubtful  job  in  a 
country  I  know  nothing  about  and  the  prospect  of  a 
rough  life.  I  can't  ask  her  to  share  that." 

"  Well,  that's  your  business.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
if  you  go  off  and  leave  her  you'll  leave  her  in  hell,  and 
even  a  rough  life  in  Tasmania  is  better  than  that,  to 
my  mind.  Do  you  think  she'd  care  a  cent  where  the 
life  was  if  it  was  with  you,  or  how  hard  it  was  if  she 
shared  it  with  you  ?  Hell,  I'm  butting  in  again." 

"  I  want  you  to  butt  in,  Bill.  I  don't  understand — 
as  you  seem  to  understand.  I  don't  think  I've  got 
any  love  in  me." 

"  Rot !  You've  got  love  out  of  books,  that's  all, 
and  you  don't  recognise  it  in  life — of  course  you  don't. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  love  her  or  not — it's  for 
you  to  find  that  out,  and  find  it  out  quick — but  she's 
a  nice  kid." 

Peter  went  to  bed  pondering  over  his  problem,  but 
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weariness  was  too  much  for  him.  He  dropped  to 
sleep  almost  immediately,  but  very  early  in  the 
morning  he  awoke  suddenly,  and  in  his  ears  there 
seemed  to  be  the  sound  of  a  woman  crying.  He 
listened,  his  nerves  stretched,  but  he  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  faint  meaningless  noises  that  wander 
about  a  house  at  night.  There  were  little  cracks  and 
mutterings  and  the  clatter  of  the  wind  in  the  street, 
but  nothing  comparable  to  the  sound  which  had  been 
in  his  ears  when  he  woke.  He  felt,  not  fear  exactly, 
but  as  though  something  were  close  to  him,  menacing 
him  with  unknown  dangers.  As  his  eyes  strained  into 
the  darkness  it  seemed  close  about  him,  shutting  him 
in,  and  behind  it  crouched  something  he  could  neither 
see  nor  understand. 

"  Iris,"  he  whispered  breathlessly.     "  Iris." 
Then  with  a  sigh  he  relaxed  and  the  darkness  seemed 
to  ebb  back.     The  window  rattled  and  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  wedged  it  with  his  toothbrush.     He  stumbled 
back  into  bed  half  asleep  and  did  not  wake  again  until 
Ma  Gooderson  banged  at  his  door  and  marched  in  with 
his  jug  of  tepid  water. 
"  I  hear  you  got  a  job." 
'  Yes,  Ma." 

'  You  won't  be  leaving,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  You  can  bet  your  life,  Ma,  I  shan't  leave  till  I 
must.     I've  been  happy  here." 

"  So  you  did  ought  to  have  been.  Why,  ain't  you 
'ad  every  comfort  and  attention.  I  reckon  you've  'ad 
your  money's  worth  just  the  same  as  every  other  lady 
and  gent." 

"  I  think  I've  had  a  bit  more  than  most  of  them." 
"  More  ?  Well,  if  you're  satisfied  it's  not  for  me  to 
grumble,  I  suppose.  If  I  moil  and  toil  from  morning 
to  night,  taking  care  of  girls  what  don't  care  a  curse 
for  me  and  gents  what  grabs  all  they  can  get  regardless 
of  feelings,  I've  got  to  sing  songs  of  joy  if  they  don't 
grouse." 
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"  What's  wrong,  Ma  ?  " 

"  What's  wrong,  dearie  ?  Nothing — nothing  at  all. 
Everything  is  bright  and  balmy  and  the  poor  rejoice 
with  dance  and  song,  and  milk  is  cheap  and  meat  is 
given  away  and  beer  flows  out  of  the  water-taps. 
Wrong  ?  It's  bright  and  lovely  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening  is  full  of  five-pound  notes.  If  I  catch  that 
cat  I'll  skin  him." 

"  What's  he  done  ?  " 

"  Stole  the  kippers  again.  Kippers  he  can't  with- 
stand, somehow.  He  keeps  his  dratted  claws  off  cod 
and  haddock  and  what  they  calls  rock  salmon,  which 
ain't  no  more  salmon  than  I  am,  but  if  a  kipper  comes 
into  the  house  that  cat  gets  it,  even  if  I  locks  the 
larder  door  and  put  the  key  on  the  kitchen  mantelpiece. 
I  don't  know  how  he  does  it." 

"  But  why  get  kippers  if  he  steals  them,  Ma  ?  " 

"  It's  plain  you  ain't  married.  I  gets  'em  because 
my  man  tells  me  to  get  them  and  curses  me  if  I  don't 
get  them.  It's  hurtful  to  have  your  eyes  damned  for 
a  cat.  It  ain't  my  fault — he's  a  cat  and  can't  resist 
a  kipper.  I  tells  Henery  so  and  he  just  damns  the 
cat  too.  Puts  us  both  in  the  same  basket  and  damns 
us  both  together  as  if  we  was  the  same  flesh  and  blood. 
It  ain't  just  and  I'm  fair  put  about." 

Mrs.  Gooderson  went  out  of  the  room  abruptly  and 
slammed  the  door.  Peter  could  hear  her  stumping 
indignantly  along  the  corridor.  He  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  pulled  up  the  blind.  The  pavements,  at 
which  he  looked  first  to  see  if  they  were  wet,  shone 
in  a  faint  morning  sunshine.  He  set  about  dressing, 
whistling.  He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  shaving  and 
looked  at  his  soapy  face  in  the  mirror. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  so  difficult  in  the  morning," 
he  said  to  his  reflection. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

AUTUMN  had  burned  the  foliage  away,  but  some  of 
the  trees  held  still  a  few  brown  leaves.  The  country 
glowed  almost  for  the  last  time  before  the  winter  sleep 
toned  its  colour  into  flat  and  sombre  uniformity.  But 
compared  with  narrow  streets  and  the  architecture  of 
the  inner  suburbs  it  seemed  both  spacious  and  alluring. 
Iris  was  impatient  to  plunge  into  it,  to  leave  the  roads 
and  the  noise  of  the  traffic  and  to  gain  the  solitude  of 
downs  and  hidden  copses.  The  quiet  lured  her  with 
muted  whispers.  When  there  was  no  stir  except  the 
wind  among  dead  leaves  and  bronzed  bracken,  and 
no  voice  but  the  call  of  a  lonely  bird,  she  felt  a  healing 
which  quieted  the  pain  of  her  stinging  thoughts.  The 
peace  found  a  partial  reflection  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  her  mind.  Peter  was  very  silent  as  they  passed 
along  a  muddy  track  through  the  woods,  winding 
upwards,  until  it  opened  out  upon  the  crest  of  the 
downs,  nor  had  Iris  anything  to  sav.  They  looked 
at  one  another  and  smiled  a  little  stiff! v,  but  speech 
seemed  impossible  to  both  of  them.  There  was  an 
unspoken  thought  between  them  like  a  barrier,  and 
neither  of  them  guessed  how  flimsy  a  partition  it  was. 

Then  when  they  were  free  of  the  little  tangled 
spinney  and  came  out  upon  the  soft  turf  of  the  hills, 
Iris  sighed. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  changed  since  the  spring. 
The  fresh  colour  has  faded  a  little,  that's  all ;  otherwise 
it  has  stayed  exactly  as  it  was.  We've  changed,  Peter." 

He  nodded  gloomily  and  then  looked  up  with  a 
swift  smile. 

"  You've  changed,  Iris — wonderfully.  In  the  spring 
you  were  a  girl  frightened  of  life,  timid,  doubtful,  and 
now  you  are  sure  of  yourself,  and  a  woman  more 
beautiful  than  before,  more  confident.  I'm  glad,  even 
though  it  makes  you  seem  different." 
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"  It's  your  doing." 

"No,  Iris.  I  wish  I  could  do  a  job  like  that.  No, 
you  have  found  yourself,  that's  all.  You've  discovered 
the  accident  which  makes  growth.  You've  jumped 
forward.  I've  drifted  back." 

"  Peter,  that's  silly." 

"  I  know,  Iris.  Somehow,  I'm  a  bit  tired  of  being 
brave.  Let  me  be  a  little  sorry  for  myself.  It  is 
silly,  but  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  I've  made  such  a 
muck  of  things,  every  way,  and  I  don't  like  leaving  it 
to  go  abroad.  It's  like  running  away.  I'm  rooted 
here,  I  belong  here  and  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  find 
over  there." 

"  You'll  find  work  and  friends,  Peter,  and  you'll 
soon  settle  down.  Buck  up." 

She  spoke  lightly,  almost  with  contempt,  so  anxious 
was  she  that  he  should  not  show  softness.  She  dreaded 
a  breakdown.  She  had  watched  his  face  growing 
haggard,  his  body  growing  thin,  but  so  far  his  spirit 
had  not  faltered — or,  if  it  had,  he  had  mastered  it  in 
private.  She  also  had  been  through  anxious  times, 
and  knew  how,  when  they  began  to  improve,  the  least 
relaxation  brought  an  almost  intolerable  weariness. 
She  could  not  bear  even  to  picture  a  broken  Peter — to 
witness  his  breakdown  ;  his  surrender  to  despair  and 
shame  would  break  her  heart.  Wherefore,  instead  of 
sympathy,  she  put  whips  into  her  voice  and  felt  them 
bite  upon  her  own  heart  as  she  laid  them  on.  Peter 
went  on  rather  grimly. 

"  It  isn't  that  I'm  giving  up,  Iris,  but  I've  failed 
where  I  thought  I  should  succeed.  Maybe  it's  good 
for  pride  to  have  a  fall.  I'm  not  looking  at  my  broken 
knees  and  howling,  but  for  two  brass  tacks  I'd  give 
up  Tasmania  and  stay  here,  and  make  it  give  me 
success — London.  I  thought  I  had  conquered  it,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  let  it  conquer  me  so  easily  ;  but— 
shall  I  always  make  a  mess  of  things,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  No." 
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"  Bless  your  heart,  Iris  !  You  are  a  comfort — so 
very  decisive.  Shall  I  stay  and  brave  it  out,  wring 
a  place  here  out  of  its  reluctance  ?  " 

Iris  looked  away  at  the  misty  distance.  She  dared 
not  speak  for  a  moment  so  greatly  did  she  want  to 
advise  him  against  her  judgment  to  stay.  She  knew 
her  word  would  decide  him,  and  she  wanted  him.  It 
was  cruel  of  him  to  put  the  burden  of  such  a  question 
upon  her,  but  he  did  not  guess  what  it  meant  to  her 
to  answer.  She  picked  a  few  feathery  grasses  and 
bent  their  dry  stalks  between  her  fingers. 

'  You  must  go,  of  course.  It's  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do." 

"  But  I'm  not  sensible." 

"  Then  it's  time  you  began  to  be." 

Peter  tucked  her  hand  under  his  arm  and  laughed. 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  I  know  ;  but  don't  you  see  that 
the  old  world  is  hammering  at  me  to  make  me  fit  in, 
just  as  it  hammers  at  everybody  who  tries  to  be 
independent  of  it.  Am  I  going  to  give  way,  lose 
everything  that  I  most  value,  because  I  am  kicked 
and  slugged  on  the  jaw  ?  I  can't  .help  being  what  I 
am,  but  I  can  help  being  made  something  else.  We 
talk  about  every  man  being  different,  but  the  world 
bends  all  its  energies  into  making  everybody  as  like 
as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  We  all  insist  upon  having  a 
humanity  to  conform  to  our  own  standards  ;  we  batter 
away  and  are  battered  until  some  of  us  are  broken, 
some  shaped  roughly  to  pattern  and  others  perhaps 
fit  in  snugly  enough  or  pad  themselves  mentally  and 
morally  into  a  workable  imitation  of  the  common- 
place. It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  commonplace  ;  it 
is  the  only  way  of  happiness.  It's  no  good  turning 
up  your  nice  little  nose,  Iris.  I'm  not  prepared  to 
surrender  yet.  I  still  don't  fit — my  knobs  stick  out 
still." 

Iris  knew  he  could  always  talk  her  round.  It  was 
nonsense,  of  course,  but  sometimes  very  convincing, 
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plausible  nonsense,  and  he  always  seemed  to  lose  the 
points  she  wished  to  emphasise  in  a  mist  of  words. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  be  battered  into  an  imitation 
of  the  commonplace,  and  she  saw  the  process  with 
tragical  clearness  as  he  talked  lightly  about  it.  She 
wanted  him  to  remain  the  Peter  she  loved,  and  she 
could  not  understand  how  he  could,  as  it  were,  climb 
out  of  himself  and  talk  about  himself  as  if  he  were  a 
specimen  in  a  glass  case  in  one  of  his  wretched  museums. 
It  irritated  her,  fascinated  her  and  made  her  heart 
beat  more  quickly.  Moreover,  she  dreaded  this  new 
obstinacy  of  his.  She  had  seen  how  the  strain  of 
unemployment  had  weighed  upon  him,  and  if  he 
stayed  in  London  she  could  see  nothing  before  him 
but  gradual  bludgeoning  into  disaster.  She  wanted 
him  whole  but  not  broken.  She  would  rather  give 
him  up  altogether  than  see  him  gradually  deteriorate 
or  become,  with  luck,  a  clerk  again,  with  no  chance 
of  ever  being  anything  more  and  every  chance  of 
becoming  a  dull  and  not  quite  efficient  machine.  She 
turned  to  him  abruptly. 

"  You  are  just  like  a  baby.  You  tumble  down  and 
hurt  yourself,  and  in  five  minutes  you  have  forgotten 
all  about  it.  It's  no  good  talking  to  you.  If  you 
stay  what  have  you  to  expect  ?  " 

"  What  I  shall  get  anywhere,  Iris,  sorrow  and 
happiness,  chance,  adventure,  and  in  the  end  quiet. 
Besides,  you  will  be  here,  and  I'd  stay  for  that  friend- 
ship if  for  nothing  else." 

'  You'll  have  it  wherever  you  are." 

"  Oh,  bosh,  Iris  !  You  know  it  wouldn't  be  the 
same.  It  would  dwindle  down  to  occasional  thoughts, 
occasional  letters." 

"  Friendship  won't  feed  you." 

She  spoke  sharply,  frightened  at  the  turn  the 
discussion  was  taking. 

"  It  would  keep  me  from  minding  hunger  so  much. 
I've  been  jolly  hungry,  but  I've  not  starved.  I've 
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been  jolly  lonely,  but  I've  had  one  friend.  Iris,  I 
don't  want  to  go  away." 

"  Peter,  you've  got  a  job — nothing  to  boast  about 
— for  a  couple  of  months  ;  after  that  the  struggle  will 
begin  again  if  you  stay,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  next  time  to  be  free  of  it.  Do  show  some 
common  sense.  It  isn't  that  I  want  you  to  go — you 
know  that — but  it  hurts  me  so  to  think  of  you  struggling 
and  suffering." 

Peter  nodded  and  they  sat  down  on  the  dry  grass 
in  the  lee  of  a  furze  bush  and  looked  over  the  wide  and 
dimpled  fields.  Peter  untied  the  parcel  containing 
their  lunch  and  they  ate  ham  rolls.  Iris  found  eating 
a  little  difficult.  Sorrow  had  followed  her  and  she 
had  not  escaped  it  as  she  had  hoped.  The  companion- 
ship of  Peter  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  her  pain, 
and  he  seemed  alternately  morose  and  almost  flippant. 
Actually  he  was  absorbing  a  new  idea  of  Iris,  and  until 
it  was  complete  his  mind  was  restless,  ill  at  ease.  He 
was  talking  half  in  earnest,  half  at  random  to  escape 
from  his  preoccupation.  From  time  to  time  he  glanced 
up  at  her,  and  she  knew  he  did,  and  made  no  sign,  no 
effort  to  meet  his  eyes.  He  was  puzzled  by  her.  How 
rigid  she  was,  how  defensively  practical.  She  seemed 
to  have  little  imagination,  no  sense  of  romance.  She 
was  not  responsive.  He  led  off  in  all  directions  and 
she  refused  to  follow.  She  came  back  always  to  the 
practical  issues.  How  the  devil  could  a  chap  fall  in 
love  with  that.  And  yet  there  was  an  attraction. 
There  was  something  about  her,  which,  to  Peter's 
sensitive  understanding,  belied  her  hardness.  It  was 
a  lesson  and  she  repeated  it.  Why  ?  Why  ?  Her 
eyes  changed  too  quickly,  too  responsively  for  coldness, 
and  her  lips  for  all  their  sensible  words  quivered  just 
enough  to  betray  that  sense  was  not  all  they  could 
express. 

"  Confound  it  1  "  thought  Peter,  "  why  does  she  talk 
like  that  if  she  loves  me  ?  Why  doesn't  she  give  a 
so 
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sign  ?  Why  is  she  hiding  herself  under  a  mask  all 
the  time  ?  " 

Then  suddenly  he  understood.  She  was  too  proud 
to  show  him  what  she  felt,  just  as  he  had  been  too 
proud  to  tell  her  all  he  had  been  through.  Yes,  he 
began  at  last  to  understand.  It  would  be  like  her  to 
love  like  that.  Gradually,  he  saw  how  vast  and  self- 
sacrificing  such  a  love  was  ;  how  it  hid  itself  for  his 
sake.  He  was  sensitive  enough,  having  had  this 
revelation,  to  put  himself  in  her  place.  She  was  a 
shopgirl,  she  was  class-conscious  and  felt  herself 
beneath  him,  and  she  would  not  drag  him  down.  Of 
course  that  was  it,  and  he  was  so  far  beneath  her  all 
the  time.  He  found  her  character  growing  complete 
and  beautiful  as  thought  followed  memory,  and  he 
built  up  flash  by  flash  a  picture  of  her  which  made  his 
hands  shake.  He  saw  her  freed  from  pride,  and  able 
to  show  herself  freely,  to  answer  love  with  love  and 
break  for  ever  the  bonds  she  had  imposed  upon  herself. 
If  only  he  were  more  worthy 

He  frowned  and  turned  away  his  head,  afraid  even 
to  glance  at  her  lest  he  should  forget  his  poverty  and 
the  mocking  image  of  Octavia. 

"  You're  not  angry  with  me,  Peter  ?  " 

In  spite  of  herself  her  voice  broke,  and  when  he 
turned  impulsively  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He 
put  his  hot  hand  upon  hers  and  found  it  cold.  It  was 
that  icy  touch  which  overthrew  him.  He  lifted  it, 
kissed  it  gently  and  spoke  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
stick  in  his  throat. 

"  Iris,  I'm  poor,  but  I  don't  think  you  mind  that, 
but  I've  been  a  fool.  Can  you  forgive  me — Octavia  ?  " 

'  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  never  loved  her.  I  was  blind  and 
mad.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,  and  I'm  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it  to  you.  But  I  must.  It  was  my  fault 
entirety.  I  want  you  to  forgive  me  for  that  folly. 
Will  you  ?  " 
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"  Of  course." 

Then,  as  though  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  the 
misery  he  had  caused  and  suffered,  he  turned  over 
upon  the  grass  and  buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  strug- 
gling with  grief  and  passionate  self-reproach.  Iris, 
after  a  startled  glance,  forgot  everything,  but  with 
vigorous  arms  gathered  his  head  to  her  shoulder  and 
held  him  fiercely. 

"  Oh,  Peter,  is  it  me,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it's  you,  Iris.  It  always  has  been  you. 
I've  never  known  anybody  like  you.  I'm  not  fit  to 
tell  you  I  love  you." 

"  But  you  do  tell  it,  Peter  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  must.  It  can't  be  held  back.  There 
are  so  many  things  I  ought  to  think  of,  but  I  can  think 
of  nothing  but  you  and  how  I  want  you,  always.  It 
has  always  been  you,  ever  since  I  first  saw  you,  but 
I  didn't  know  it.  Iris,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  No,  Peter,  you  mustn't — you  mustn't.  You're 
mine — I  won't  have  you  ashamed.  There's  nobody 
like  you.  I  thought  I  should  never  love  a  man  and 
feel  happiness  with  every  word.  I  can't  explain.  It 
means  that  I'm  yours,  absolutely,  entirely.  You  have 
swallowed  up  everything  else." 

"  And  you  never  let  me  know,  Iris." 

"  No,  but  you  shall  know  everything  now,  Peter. 
I've  nothing  to  hide  any  more.  I'm  yours  ;  nothing 
shall  take  you  away  from  me  now." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  Then  with  a 
sigh  he  gathered  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
gently,  but  she  clung  to  him  and  returned  his  kisses 
passionately  until  he  woke  to  the  soft  beauty  of  her, 
to  the  swell  of  her  breast  against  him,  to  the  wild 
quiver  of  her  lips  under  his.  His  grip  upon  her  body 
became  harsher  and  his  lips  pressed  painfully  upon 
hers,  so  that  at  last  she  drew  back  her  head  and 
laughed  and  looked  at  him  flushed  and  bright-eyed. 

"  Peter,  I  want  you  to  forget  all  your  ideas  about 
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love  that  you've  got  out  of  books.  Don't  treat  me 
respectfully — I  mean  I  want  you  to  respect  me  in  your 
heart,  but  not  to  let  it  stop  you  crushing  me  in  your 
arms.  I  want  love  to  be  so  full  of  happiness.  We 
both  want  happiness  so  badly." 

"  Tell  me  what  your  love  is,  Iris." 

"  My  love  is  that  I  give  myself  to  you  without 
question,  without  reserve.  It  couldn't  be  less  than 
that,  and  if  it  could  be  more  I'd  find  out  and  give  it 
to  you.  What  is  your  love,  Peter  ?  " 

"  That  I'll  hold  you,  work  for  you,  trust  you.  Iris, 
I  haven't  that  prompt  knowledge  of  myself  that  you 
have.  My  mind  dodges  round  the  corners  all  the  time. 
My  love  for  you  I  can't  quite  fix.  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  fix  it  firmly  and  say  it  is  just  this  or  that.  It  will 
be  growing  all  the  time.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  my 
life." 

"  Peter,  you  don't  think  it's  vulgar  of  me  to  talk  as 
I  have  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not — it's  wonderful ;  you  couldn't  be 
vulgar  if  you  tried." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  I've  had  no  education. 
I'm  not  a  lady.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  ashamed  of 
me." 

"  Nonsense  !  I  don't  know  much  about  ladies,  but 
you  are  a  better  lady  than  any  of  them.  I  shan't  be 
ashamed  of  you  ;  don't  be  afraid,  little  friend." 


CHAPTER  XLII 

THEY  wandered  into  Reigate  about  dusk  and  on  the 
top  of  a  bus  jolted  back  to  town.  Iris  had  a  hand  in 
Peter's  overcoat  pocket,  where  he  kept  it  warm  in  his 
own,  and  they  talked.  There  was  nothing  practical 
now  in  what  Iris  said.  She  whispered  sweet  and 
adorable  folly  in  her  soft  voice,  and  Peter,  amazed  at 
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the  transformation,  forgot  his  wounds  and  gave  full 
vent  to  his  freakish  humour.  They  were  like  two 
children  quickly  forgetting  pain  and  responding 
vigorously  to  joy.  When  they  left  the  bus  and  walked 
towards  Abercromby  Street  it  was  Peter  who  tried  to 
be  sensible  and  Iris  who  evaded  him. 

"  I've  never  been  really  happy  before,  even  as  a 
child.  I  was  always  being  bothered,  Peter,  about  what 
would  happen  when  I  died — that  was  the  religion  they 
taught  me  ;  and  what  would  happen  when  I  grew  up, 
what  the  neighbours  would  think  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — that  was  my  education.  The  future  was  a 
dreadful  mystery  filled  with  nasty  old  bogy  men. 
Now  I  don't  care — I  don't,  Peter.  If  I  got  the  sack 
and  had  to  stand  beside  you  in  the  gutter  selling 
matches  I'd  be  happy.  Love  was  a  pain,  a  bitter  hurt 
when  I  had  to  keep  it  all  to  myself,  but  now  it's  a 
song.  I've  finished  with  fear — it's  gone  for  ever. 
You've  driven  it  away.  Do  you  guess  what  it  means  ? 
Are  you  surprised  that  I  love  you  and  don't  mind 
saying  so  ?  I'm  not  a  nice,  polite,  reserved  little  girl. 
I  work  for  my  living  and  say  what  I  think,  a  vulgar 
little  wretch,  and  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  shock 
you  over  and  over  again  because  I  love  to  see  your  eyes 
grow  wide  and  round.  I'm  going  to  have  some  play- 
time at  last,  and  I'll  be  wild  with  joy — wild,  Peter." 

She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  and 
hugged  him  fast,  and  he  put  his  arms  round  her  and 
they  kissed  and  laughed  together  before  they  walked 
on  sedately. 

"  We  haven't  got  a  nice  house  with  nice  rooms  to 
spoon  in,  Peter  ;  we'll  use  this  old  London  of  yours  and 
cuddle  in  it  just  wherever  and  whenever  we  like. 
We're  alone  in  it — nobody  wants  us.  We're  just  as 
much  by  ourselves  among  its  crowds  as  we  should  be 
in  a  desert  island,  and  if  anybody  interferes  you  shall 
punch  his  nose,  Peter,  if  it's  a  man,  and  I'll  scratch  her 
eyes  out  if  it's  a  woman.  We'll  live,  Peter,  boy,  and 
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care  for  nobody.  Our  kisses  will  be  just  as  jolly  out- 
side the  '  Horse  and  Groom '  as  they  would  be  inside 
Buckingham  Palace." 

"  Iris,  I  know  what  we'll  do  when  we  have  time  : 
we'll  go  everywhere  we've  been  together — the  museums 
and  all — and  kiss.  We'll  make  a  pilgrimage  of  kisses." 

"  Yes,  and  we'll  go  to  stations  and  pretend  to  meet 
after  hundreds  of  years." 

"  And  all  the  time  I  shall  be  looking  for  work  and 
you'll  be  doing  your  job." 

"  Duffer !  Thinking  about  it,  talking  about  it  is 
almost  as  good  as  doing  it,  and  I'm  hungry  for  love — 
ever  so  hungry.  And  there'll  be  Sundays  and  evenings. 
There's  heaps  of  time  for  kisses.  And  we  can  think 
ourselves  happy  all  day  long  and  dream  ourselves 
happy  all  night  long,  and  it's  too  good — almost  too 
good  to  be  true." 

"  I've  got  to  think  about  making  a  home  for  us." 

"  Well,  that's  happy  thinking  too.  Don't  try  and 
raise  the  future  bogy.  I'm  not  frightened  of  him 
now." 

"  What  are  we  going  to  say  to  Ma  Gooderson  and 
the  others,  Iris  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  shall  say  what  comes  into  my 
head.  I  can't  be  bothered  now  what  I  say  to  people. 
I  don't  care  what  they  think.  I  feel  it  will  be  all  right 
whatever  it  is.  Peter,  you  don't  mind  my  being  silly 
like  this  ?  " 

"  I  love  it." 

"  I  knew  you  did  and  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say  so. 
I'm  greedy  to  hear  anything  like  that.  Isn't  it  funny  ? 
You  said  I'd  changed  this  morning.  I'm  changed  now, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  sensible  stick-in-the-mud 
any  more,  never — not  even  when  I'm  a  grandmother. 
Life  is  too  short  to  grow  up  in,  it's  too  short  even  for  a 
complete  childhood.  I've  lived  backwards.  I've  been 
old  up  to  now  and  I'm  going  to  get  younger  and 
younger  every  day." 
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"  Don't  vanish  suddenly,  that's  all,  Iris." 

'  Yes,  Peter,  some  day  we  shall  vanish,  but  it  won't 
matter  if  we've  lived.  And  here's  Abercromby  Street, 
Peter,  do  you  think  you  could  forget  for  a  moment 
again  what  a  dear  little  gentleman  you  are  and  put 
your  nice  strong  arms  round  me,  and  crush  me  up 
against  you — hard — yes,  like  that — because  it  feels 
good.  Oh,  Peter,  it  does  feel  good  1  " 

As  they  came  through  the  door  into  the  narrow 
passage  Mrs.  Gooderson  was  coming  down  the  stairs 
with  heavy  deliberation,  a  big  tin  water-can  in  her 
hand.  She  looked  at  them  grimly,  and  when  Iris  ran 
to  her  and  kissed  her  heartily  her  look  grew  grimmer 
than  ever. 

"  Ho,  I  see  !  I  don't  get  no  kisses  these  days  unless 
somebody  wants  help  pretty  bad.  So  you've  been  and 
got  yourself  into  trouble  along  of  Peter,  have  you  ?  I 
ain't  surprised.  I've  seen  it  coming,  but  I  shan't  help 
you.  You've  made  your  bed  and  you  can  lay  on  it, 
my  girl.  But  remember,  this  is  a  respectable  'ouse, 
and  I'm  a  respectable  woman.  I  won't  'ave  no  goings 
on  'ere.  I  don't  mind  what  you  do  outside — I  don't 
care,  I  don't  ask  no  questions — but  inside  you'll  be- 
have respectable  or  out  you  goes,  quick." 

Peter  flushed  angrily,  but  Iris  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm 
and  laughed. 

"  Ma,  do  you  think  Peter  could  be  anything  but 
respectable  ?  " 

"  I've  given  up  thinking  where  gents  is  concerned. 
There's  no  accounting  for  them  anyhow.  I  don't  trust 
them  no  more — they  ain't  got  no  decency.  There  was 
the  water-rate  this  afternoon,  pert  young  puppy ! 
Threatens  to  cut  the  water  off,  and  me  twice  as  old  as 
'im,  and  the  account  only  in  a  day  or  two  ago — least- 
ways it  'adn't  run  not  more  than  three  months." 

"  Well,  do  you  think  I  wouldn't  be  respectable  ?  " 

"  Young  girls  is  'ussy's,  natural  born  or  growd,  and 
the  quiet  stand-orf  sort's  worst.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
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prised  at  nothing.     But  if  you've  not  done  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  what  do  you  come  kissing  me  for  ?  " 

"  Ma,  I'm  so  happy.  I  could  kiss  an  elephant,  and 
you  are  more  lovely  than  many  elephants." 

"  Ho,  am  I  ?  " 

"  And  I'll  invite  you  to  my  wedding." 

"  Well  now,  think  of  that !  I  didn't  expect  no 
weddings,  being  used  to  lodgers.  I'm  sure  I  'opes  you'll 
not  regret  it.  But  it's  a  vale  of  tears  at  best,  and  I 
grant  Peter  might  do  worse.  Not  like  the  water-rate, 
saucy  'ound,  and  'im  wearing  spats  too.  But  I  can't 
stay  'ere  listening  to  you  two  all  night.  There's  supper 
to  get  ready.  Mind  now,  no  goings  on." 

They  went  upstairs  together,  and  before  she  went  to 
her  room  Iris  clung  to  Peter,  her  face  upturned  for 
his  kisses,  and  then  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  she  was 
gone.  Peter,  instead  of  going  to  his  room,  went  along 
to  see  if  Hannay  was  at  home.  He  found  him  poring  over 
a  catalogue  of  motor-parts,  frowning  and  absorbed. 

"Bill,  come  out  of  it !  " 

Hannay  looked  up  at  the  unexpected  sound  of 
cheerfulness,  and  seeing  Peter's  face,  gaped. 

"  What's  biting  you,  Flint  ?  " 

"  Business  still  good  ?  " 

"  Rotten.  At  least,  it's  pretty  awful.  I  can't 
promise  much  next  week,  old  man.  I'm  sorry.  I've 
got  to  buy  some  more  tools.  You  found  a  job  ?  It's 
good  to  see  you  smile  again." 

•«  No.     I " 

"  Say,  Flint.     I  thought  I'd  sold  the  car." 

r<  Which  car  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hell,  don't  you  ever  listen  to  me  ?  The  car  I 
bought  and  reconditioned.  I  told  you  all  about  it— 
didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Several  times.     I  remember  now.     Well  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  chap  after  it.  I  thought  I'd  done  the 
trick,  and  he  shies  off  at  the  last  moment.  It's  fierce. 
It  don't  seem  I  can  go  right." 
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"  Nonsense  1  You  mustn't  get  the  wind  up.  You'll 
do  well  yet." 

"  Come  over  to  old  Jopper's  and  have  a  go  with  the 
gloves,  Flint.  I  feel  I  want  to  hit  something  good  and 
hard." 

"  Not  to-night,  Bill ;  I'm  taking  care  of  my  beauty 
now." 

"  What  for  ?  Darn  it,  you've  got  nobody  to  look 
beautiful  for.  Come  on  and  I'll  bash  you  and  you  can 
bash  me." 

"  No,  Bill.     Iris  wouldn't  like  it." 

"  Gee  1  What  does  she  matter  ?  You  don't 

mean Snakes,  Flint,  I'm  glad.  Fancy  you 

getting  wise  to  her  at  last.  She  sure  is  a  peach  and 
deserves  a  bit  of  luck." 

"  Look  here,  Bill,  there's  something  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me." 

"  Cough  it  up,  son." 

"  Well,  when  I  go  to  Tasmania,  look  after  her,  will 
you  ?  " 

«•  But " 

"  You  see,  I  must  go  first  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place 
it  is.  I  can't  take  her  without  knowing  what  it  is  like. 
I'll  fix  up  so  that  she  shall  be  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Then  I'll  send  for  her  and  marry  her  as  soon  as  she  gets 
there." 

"  That's  the  programme,  is  it  ?    Does  she  know  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  told  her  yet." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  she  may  have  something  to  say 
about  it,  but  if  she  agrees  I'll  look  after  her  and  see  she 
gets  on  the  right  boat.  That  will  be  all  right.  Don't 
you  worry  any.  Say,  you're  lucky  too." 

"  I  know  it,  Bill." 

"  I  reckon  you're  a  darn  sight  luckier  than  you  know 
yet.  Say,  I'm  going  out  to  get  three  bottles  of  Bass  for 
supper.  We  must  celebrate  sometimes,  and  business 
be  damned  1  Cheerio  1  " 

Supper  was  a  lively  meal.    Everybody  seemed  to 
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know,  everybody  seemed  pleased.  Peter  was  touched 
by  the  many  good  wishes  he  received,  and  beamed  upon 
a  flushed  and  happy  Iris.  Only  old  Christopher  sat 
very  still  in  his  corner  under  the  basement  windows, 
and  looked  at  them  sourly  out  of  his  red-rimmed  eyes. 
Bill  Hannay's  three  bottles  of  Bass  were  shared  into 
minute  fragments,  which  served  no  purpose  but  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  happy  couple.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  noise  and  a  good  deal  of  nonsense.  Old 
Christopher  even  was  forced  to  drink,  and  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  managed  to  throw  into  the  action 
the  dignity  which  seldom  deserted  him.  As  they  went 
out  of  the  supper-room  he  shuffled  after  them  and 
stopped  Peter. 

"  Come  to  my  room,  will  you  ?     Bring  her." 
He  wheezed  and  panted  upstairs,  and  when  he  had 
ushered  them  into  his  bare  room  he  went  to  his  book- 
case and  took  from  it  two  volumes. 

"  It's  your  old  friend  Boswell.  I  know  you  sold 
your  copy — take  this  of  mine.  You've  spoilt  my  game. 
I  wanted  you  to  break  her  heart.  I  thought  you  meant 
to  do  it.  I  wish  you  had,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  as 
it  is.  Take  the  book  ;  it  may  help  you  to  avoid  bitter- 
ness of  heart.  Don't  thank  me — take  it.  As  for  you, 
girl,  I  wished  you  all  the  ill  in  the  world,  and  it's  come 
to  nothing,  as  all  my  wishes  do.  I've  nothing  to  give 
you  that  would  be  the  least  use  to  you.  I'll  give  you 
some  advice  instead,  and  you'll  probably  forget  it  even 
if  you  understand  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  love,  don't 
love  half-heartedly,  don't  trifle  with  it.  Give  your 
mind  to  it,  your  body  to  it,  your  soul.  It's  all  you've 
got  that's  worth  having.  Make  the  most  of  yourself 
and  give  it  all  to  your  man.  Shirk  nothing.  The 
women  who  are  cowardly  with  love,  or  niggardly,  kill  it 
and  screech  over  its  body,  damn  them  !  " 

"  Mr.  Christopher,  will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  " 

He  bowed  over  her  hand,  his  lips  twisted  with  a 

strange  smile.     "  You  are  the  first  woman  I  have 
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touched  since — many  years  ago.     Now  I  am  going  to 
write.     Do  you  mind  going  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  next  week  Bill  Hannay  brought  Peter  eighteen 
shillings  only  as  his  share  of  the  motor  business.  He 
apologised  for  the  badness  of  trade,  but  Peter  was 
infinitely  relieved,  and  by  doing  two  days'  work  at  a 
job  Bill  Jopper  found  for  him  managed  to  pull  through 
very  comfortably.  Iris  had  warned  Bill  to  be  careful 
in  giving  her  money  to  Peter — to  vary  the  amounts 
and  never  to  give  enough  to  wake  his  suspicions.  But, 
as  Bill  said,  Peter  was  as  blind  as  a  mole,  and  it  was 
child's  play  to  deceive  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  redeem  his  signet  ring,  which  he  had  pawned,  and 
gave  it  to  Iris  as  the  only  ring  he  could  afford  for  her. 
He  was  so  humble  in  giving  it  to  her,  so  hurt  that  he 
could  not  give  her  something  better,  and  she  so  proud 
to  have  it  that  she  needed  to  console  him. 

"  Why,  Peter,  don't  you  think  I'm  prouder  of  this 
ring  that  you  have  loved  all  these  years  than  one  which 
you  just  bought.  I  love  it  better  than  anything  you 
could  have  given  me.  Besides,  when  I  show  it  to  the 
girls  they'll  be  furious.  Lots  of  them  have  engage- 
ment rings  with  pearls  or  diamonds — ordinary  rings. 
I  shall  have  one  with  a  crest  on  it — the  family  crest, 
Peter.  They'll  be  ashamed  of  their  trumpery  jewels." 

Then  when  she  made  him  laugh  she  coaxed  his 
humility  away  and  sent  him  off  happy.  He  went  to 
work  in  the  little  all-sorts  shop  in  Cheapside  and  spent 
a  busy  time  working  in  that  narrow,  crowded  space  and 
being  alternately  sworn  at  and  praised  by  the  strange 
old  man  who  ran  it.  Every  lunch -time,  when  the 
weather  was  fit,  he  was  dragged  by  his  employer  into 
Postman's  Park  to  look  at  the  girls,  every  evening  he 
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reached  home  thoroughly  tired  with  his  day's  work. 
He  saved  money  strenuously  so  as  to  buy  Iris  a  worthy 
Christmas  present,  and  when  Bill  Hannay  brought  him 
two  pounds  a  few  days  before  Christmas  and  babbled — 
with  some  truth — of  a  revival  of  trade,  Peter  began  to 
feel  that  all  his  troubles  were  over.  He  began  to  look 
fit  again  and  to  feel  fit.  He  worked  hard  and  took  an 
interest  in  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  which  filled  the 
little  shop.  At  last,  when  Christmas  Eve  came  and  a 
long  day's  toil  closed,  he  went  home  with  his  week's 
wages  increased  by  a  pound  by  way  of  a  Christmas  box. 
For  Iris  he  had  bought  an  elaborate  cabin  trunk,  the 
best  he  could  get,  and  his  employer  had  given  him  a 
note  to  a  friend  who  traded  in  such  articles,  so  that 
Peter  got  it  almost  at  cost  price. 

The  mention  of  a  cabin  trunk,  however,  caused  the 
old  man  to  ask  questions,  and  when  he  learned  that 
Peter  was  going  to  Tasmania  he  was  annoyed. 

"It  is  foolish,  my  boy,  to  run  away  from  London. 
Here  are  the  fools  and  here  is  money.  Junk  is  the 
way  of  it — old  junk,  new  junk,  cheap  and  more  or  less 
nasty  :  there's  a  fortune  in  threepences,  sixpences  and 
shillings.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  after  Christmas  to 
come  in  with  me." 

"  A  partnership  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  getting  old.  I  like  you.  I  could  trust 
you,  and  you're  a  hard  worker.  I've  noticed  you. 
It  isn't  only  the  girls  I  look  at.  I  don't  want  you  to 
put  capital  into  the  business,  but  brains  and  energy. 
You've  got  both.  I've  got  no  people,  no  friends. 
I'm  a  bit  of  a  freak  and  people  don't  like  me — you 
don't,  but  you're  a  gentleman  and  make  it  easy  for 
me.  Drop  this  silly  adventure  and  settle  down  and 
make  money.  I'll  show  you  my  books  and  you'll 
open  your  eyes,  Flint.  There's  big  money  in  cheap 
junk." 

Peter  was  tempted.  Here  was  his  chance  to  make 
good  in  London,  to  triumph  over  the  city  he  loved. 
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It  soothed  his  pride,  it  tempted  him.     "  But,  all  the 
same,  it's  junk,  trash  you  buy  and  sell." 

"  It  pleases  fools  and  brings  profits." 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,  but  it's  trash.  I  can't  give  my 
life  to  it.  I'm  sorry." 

'  Young  fool !     Go  back  to  the  shop  and  get  busy." 

With  Iris  and  Bill  Hannay,  Peter  had  been  invited 
to  share  Bill  Jopper's  Christmas  dinner.  Jopper,  with 
many  apologies  for  ruining  their  wind,  produced  the 
traditional  turkey  and  pudding,  and  was  very  pleased 
with  himself  for  having  forgotten  nothing. 

"  It's  against  all  sense,  of  course,  Peter,  to  eat  and 
drink  like  this,  but  it's  Christmas  and  we  ain't  going 
into  the  ring  to-night.  When  you  get  into  them 
cannibal  islands  don't  forget  you've  got  a  punch.  Miss, 
don't  let  him  go  quite  out  of  training." 

"  I'll  be  his  sparring  partner,  Mr.  Jopper." 

Bill  Jopper  rasped  his  chin  with  his  thumb  and 
looked  at  Peter.  He  left  the  table,  and  going  to  a 
corner,  returned  swinging  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs 
beautifully  polished  and  balanced. 

"  It  ain't  much  of  a  Christmas  present,  lad,  but 
meant  hearty,  and  if  you  swing  them  regular  you'll 
never  regret  it.  I  reckon  Indian  clubs  and  prayer 
makes  a  good  Christian  and  keeps  him  such.  You 
don't  need  to  overdo  either." 

"  Do  I  have  one  and  Peter  the  other,  Mr.  Jopper  ? 
Aren't  they  rather  heavy  for  fighting  with  ?  " 

"  Fighting  with  ?  I  don't  know  about  that,  but 
there's  nothing  like  fists  for  fighting.  I  might  find  a 
pair  of  gloves — small  size  for  you,  miss,  and  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  train  you  a  bit.  I  could  add  fifty  per 
cent,  to  your  punch  and  I  might  build  up  your  fighting 
weight  a  bit  if  you'd  diet." 

'  You  take  him  on,  Miss  Walker." 

"  Bill,  I  ticked  you  off  once  for  calling  me  Iris.  I'm 
sorry.  It  was  Peter's  name  for  me,  and  I  thought  I 
should  never  want  anybody  to  call  me  by  that  nanw 
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but  him.     I've  changed  my  mind.     I  want  you  to  call 
me  Iris." 

"  Sure  thing — until  you  go  off  to  Tasmania." 

"  Then  you  must  think  of  me  as  Iris." 

"  Talking  of  them  cannibal  islands,  I've  got  a  letter 
from  your  boss,  Peter.  I'd  forgot  to  tell  you.  You 
sail  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February.  He's  sent  a 
draft  to  pay  your  passage  out  and  all  the  details  of  the 
kit  you'll  want.  Here  it  is — you  can  look  up  the  place 
on  the  map,  and  the  wages  is  pretty  good.  You'll  do 
well  enough  on  that." 

Peter  took  the  letter  and  read  it  eagerly. 

"  And  you  can  go  into  training  with  Bill  Jopper 
until  he  sends  for  you,  Iris." 

"  Sends  for  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.  Peter  and  me  has  got  it  all  worked 
out.  He  goes  out  and  fixes  things  nice  and  comfort- 
able— builds  a  house,  makes  the  furniture  and  gets  it 
all  ready — and  then  he  sends  for  you  and  marries  you 
when  you  gets  off  the  boat.  I'm  to  look  after  you  till 
he  sends  for  you.  That's  all  arranged,  and  I'll  do  my 
best." 

"  Peter — Peter,  put  that  letter  down  and  look  at 
me." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Iris  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you've  thought  of  going 
out  to  Tasmania  without  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  it's  a  strange  country — pretty  wild 
where  we're  going.  I  must  get  it  ready  for  you.  I 
can't  let  you  rough  it." 

"  Do  you  think  for  a  moment,  you  silly  old  dear,  that 
I  shan't  rejoice  to  rough  it  with  you  ?  I  want  to  rough 
it.  No,  Peter,  you'll  marry  me  here  and  we'll  sail 
together  and  take  the  new  life  together  as  it  comes. 
We'll  never  be  parted  any  more." 

"  Programme  subject  to  alteration,"  murmured  Bill 
Hannay. 

Bill  Jopper  smiled.     '"I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thy 
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people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my  God.'  It's 
the  only  way,  Peter,  lad.  Never  try  to  be  providence 
to  your  wife  or  your  children,  when  she  gives  them  to 
you.  It's  not  fair  to  God.  If  you  won't  let  Him  be 
something  real  and  personal,  how  can  you  expect  to 
be  interested  in  Him.  Leave  it  to  Him  to  look  after 
you  and  do  your  own  job." 

"  But,  Iris " 

"  There's  no  but,  Peter.  I've  made  up  my  mind. 
I'm  not  afraid  any  more.  You've  got  your  job  and 
I've  got  mine,  which  is  to  look  after  you.  I'm  going  to 
do  it  if  I  have  to  use  Mr.  Jopper's  clubs." 

"  That's  the  spirit,  miss.  But,  Peter,  lad,  the 
passage  money.  You'll  have  to  borrow  that  of  old 
Bill  Jopper,  after  all." 

"  No,  I'll  sell  my  shares.  I  knew  I  should  want 
them.  There  will  be  some  money  left  when  all  the 
expenses  are  paid,  and  I'll  put  that  in  the  bank  over 
there  as  a  reserve.  I  can  stand  on  my  own  feet." 

He  turned  to  Iris,  his  eyes  shining. 

"  Iris,  it  will  be  soon,  after  all.  I'm  glad.  I'm 
proud  of  you.  We  shall  have  to  hustle  and  get  our 
kit  together.  I  mustn't  forget  to  get  my  dad's  watch 
out  of  pawn." 

"  It's  here,  Peter.  It's  my  Christmas  present  to 
you.  I  knew  you  wanted  it.  I  got  Bill  to  steal  the 
ticket  for  me." 

"  Sure  she  did,  and  it  was  the  neatest  bit  of  burglary 
I've  ever  done  ;  and  say,  Peter,  old  man,  I'll  send  the 
profits  out  to  you — save  them  up  till  there's  a  decent 
amount — say  a  hundred  pounds — and  send  it.  Oh,  I 
know  there's  been  nothing  up  to  now,  but  there  will 
be  plenty.  I'll  make  my  fortune  yet,  and  yours  too." 

Peter  smiled. 

"  I  hope  in  a  small  way  I'll  make  my  own  fortune. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  work,  and  with  Iris  to  help  I  can't 
faH." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  if  only  we're  happy,  Peter." 
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Later,  when  they  were  saying  good  night,  Peter  looked 
at  Iris  with  grave  eyes. 

"  You'll  come  with  me  after  all,  little  comrade  ?  " 

"  Always,  Peter." 

"  And  we'll  be  married  soon  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  like." 

'  You're  not  afraid  of  that  either  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I've  longed  for  it.  I'm  yours,  and 
I'm  proud  of  it  too.  It's  funny.  When  you  first  came 
up  and  were  so  green  I  liked  you,  and  now  it's  different. 
You've  changed.  You're  my  man.  We've  climbed 
out  of  fear.  We're  free." 
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